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Introduction 

How Does Truth Happen? 


In olden times, the earth was stationary, and the sun and the sky used 
to revolve around it. Poets used to say; By night and day the seven 
heav’ns revolve! then a person by the name of Galileo eame along 

and began to make the earth revolve around the sun. The priests were 
very angry that someone hadput them in sueh a spin. By giving due pun¬ 
ishment to Galileo, they put a stop to these sorts ofmovements, but even 
so they eould not stop the worldfrom rotating, and it still goes on moving 
in the same old way. 

—IBN-E inshA‘ 


book was conceived as the first volume of a history 
of Muslim attitudes to the Satanic verses incident, covering the four¬ 
teen hundred years from the beginning of Islam down to the pres¬ 
ent day. The “Satanic verses incident” is the name given in Western 
scholarship to what is known in the Islamic tradition as qissat al- 
ghardniq, “The Story of the Cranes” or “The Story of the Maidens,” 
which narrates the occasion on which the Prophet Muhammad is re¬ 
ported to have mistaken words suggested to him by Satan as being 
Divine Communication—that is, as being part of the Qur’an. These 
Satanic verses praise the pagan deities of the Prophet’s tribe and ac- 

*Ibn-e Insha, Urdu: The Final Book (translated by David Matthews), Islamabad: 

Alhamra, 2001, 28-29. 
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knowledge their power to intercede with the supreme God. By ut¬ 
tering the Satanic verses, Muhammad thus committed the error of 
compromising the fundamental theological principle of the Divine 
Message of which he was Messenger—namely, the absolute and ex¬ 
clusive unicity {tawhid) of the One God, Allah. 

The facticity and historicity of the Satanic verses incident are to¬ 
day (with a few maverick exceptions) universally rejected by Mus¬ 
lims of all sects and interpretative movements—Sunni, Twelver 
Shi‘i, Isma‘ili Shi‘i, Ahmadi, Ibadi, Hanafi, Shafi‘i, Maliki, Hanbali, 
Wahhabi, Salafi, Deobandi, Barelvi, and so forth—routinely on pain 
of heresy {kufr )—that is, on pain of being deemed not a Muslim. The 
Satanic verses incident is understood as calling into question the 
integrity of the process of Divine Communication to Muhammad— 
and thus the integrity of the Text of the Qur’an. The universal re¬ 
jection of the Satanic verses incident constitutes an instance of con¬ 
temporary Islamic orthodoxy —that is to say, it is the only truth that 
a Muslim qua Muslim may legitimately hold on the matter. For the 
last two hundred years, to be a Muslim, one should believe that the 
Satanic verses incident did not take place—that is, the contempo¬ 
rary Muslim should not believe that the Prophet Muhammad recited 
verses of Satanic suggestion as Divine inspiration. In other words, 
for modern Muslims, the Satanic verses incident is something en¬ 
tirely unthinkable. 

The reason for my writing this book is that, as a straightforward 
matter of historical fact, this Islamic orthodoxy of the rejection of 
the facticity of the Satanic verses incident has not always obtained. 
The fundamental finding of the present volume is that in the first 
two centuries of Islam, Muslim attitudes to the Satanic verses inci¬ 
dent were effectively the direct opposite of what they are today. ^ This 
volume studies no less than fifty historical reports that narrate the 
Satanic verses incident and that were transmitted by the first gen¬ 
erations of Muslims. This study of the Satanic verses incident in the 
historical memory of the early Muslim community will demonstrate 
in detail that the incident constituted an absolutely standard ele¬ 
ment in the memory of early Muslims of the life of their Prophet. In 

^ Shahab Ahmed, “The Satanic Verses Incident in the Memory of the Early Muslim 

Community: An Analysis of the Early riwdyahs and Their isndds” PhD disserta¬ 
tion, Princeton University, 1999. 
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other words, the early Muslim community believed almost univer¬ 
sally that the Satanic verses incident was a true historical fact. As far 
as the overwhelming majority of the Muslim community in the first 
two hundred years was concerned, the Messenger of God did indeed, 
on at least one occasion, mistake words of Satanic suggestion as be¬ 
ing of Divine inspiration. For the early Muslims, the Satanic verses 
incident was something entirely thinkable. 

The juxtaposition of these two realities—the fact that the Mus¬ 
lim community in the first two hundred years of Islam pretty much 
universally believed the Satanic verses incident to be true, while 
the Muslim community in the last two hundred years of Islam 
pretty much universally believes the Satanic verses incident to be 
untrue—calls into being a number of simple but far-reaching his¬ 
torical questions. How was the Satanic verses incident transformed 
in Muslim consciousness from fact into anathema, from something 
entirely thinkable into something categorically unthinkable? How 
did the truth in the historical Muslim community go from being 
the one thing to the opposite thing? How did this happen? When 
did this happen? Where did this happen? Why did this happen? At 
whose hands did this happen? The history of Muslim attitudes to 
the Satanic verses incident is thus a case study in a larger question 
central to the history of all human societies: how does truth happen? 
These questions will not, however, be answered fully in the present 
volume, which presents the foundational historical data along with 
a detailed account of the attitudes of Muslims to the Satanic verses 
incident in the first two centuries of Islam. {Publisher’s note: Author 
Shahab Ahmed died before writing the anticipated second and third 
volumes of this work.] 

The history of Muslim attitudes to the Satanic verses incident is a 
history of the formation of a unit of orthodoxy. By orthodoxy, I mean 
in the first instance any belief, or set of beliefs, including means for 
arriving at a belief, the proponents of which hold that it is the only 
valid and correct belief—that is, the only truth, or means for ar¬ 
riving at truth, on that particular matter. However, if we were to 
stop our definition here, we would not yet have orthodoxy, rather, 
we have only a elaim to orthodoxy from which people may yet dis¬ 
sent. For orthodoxy to obtain as a social fact—that is: for a single 
truth-claim to establish and maintain itself in society as the sole and 
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exclusive truth—it is necessary, as a practical matter, for the pro¬ 
ponents of that truth-claim to be in a position to impose sanction 
(which need not necessary be legal sanction) upon dissenters. Or¬ 
thodoxy, in other words, is not merely an intellectual phenomenon: 
it is also social phenomenon—it is, as Talal Asad has famously said, 
“not a mere body of opinion, but a distinct relationship—a relation¬ 
ship of power.”^ 

The most successful orthodoxies, however, are those for which 
no sanction need ever be imposed at all—for the simple reason that 
there are no dissenters. One such example of a supremely success¬ 
ful orthodoxy is the belief, universally held today, that the earth is 
round—or, strictly speaking, is a geoid. This is a truth-claim for the 
maintenance of which no sanction need be imposed, for the sim¬ 
ple reason that it is a truth-claim from which there are effectively 
no dissenters (the minuscule Flat Earth Society notwithstanding). 
That the earth is “round” is universally accepted as true—that the 
earth is “round” is an orthodoxy^ Certainly, if someone were to dis¬ 
sent from this truth-claim, it would result in sanction—this might 
take the form of that person’s family and friends doubting his/her 
soundness of mind, and thus treating him/her differently to how 
they would treat a “normal” person; or, if that person happened to 
be an astrophysicist, in his/her being ostracized and rejected by his/ 
her colleagues, who would no longer regard the person as one of them. 
In other words, communities and orthodoxies are mutually consti¬ 
tutive: communities are constituted by their adherence to crucial 
and definitive orthodoxies of their making, and a person’s nonadher¬ 
ence to a constitutive orthodoxy has the effect of placing him outside 
that community of truth. The historical process of the formation of 
orthodoxy is a process of the historical process of community—of a 
community of truth. 

The process of the historical formation of authoritative truth in 
the demographically vast and geographically dispersed community 
of Muslims is particularly interesting since—unlike Christians, for 

^ Talal Asad, The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam, Washington, DC: Georgetown 
University Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 1986,15. 

^It should be clear that here I am using the term “orthodoxy” without prejudice to 
whether a given object ofbelief is really true—an orthodoxy is simply a belief that 
is universally held to be (really) true. 
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example—Muslims did not develop the institutional equivalent of a 
Church: that is, an institution whose cadres are expressly invested 
with the corporate authority and mechanisms for the determination 
of authoritative truth, and for the constitution of a community in 
that truth. There is no equivalent in the history of societies of Mus¬ 
lims to the institutional mechanism of a church council that is con¬ 
stituted precisely to determine the constitution of the truth that in 
turn constitutes the communion of salvation. Rather, what obtains 
is a loose community of scholars dispersed through a vast geograph¬ 
ical space, holding to different, textually constituted legal and theo¬ 
logical sects and schools of thought, and living in relationships of 
ongoing negotiation with political power in a variety of dispensa¬ 
tions, on the one hand, and also in relationships of negotiation with 
other groups and formations of ‘ulamd’, on the other. In such a con¬ 
text, how does a single position come to be universally established as 
authoritatively true? 

Of course, Islam is not the only truth-phenomenon characterized 
by the absence of a church institution. There is also no church in 
Judaism. However, the human and historical phenomenon of Islam is 
distinguished from Judaism (and from Christianity) by the fact that, 
from its very outset, Islam was an imperial religion the articulation 
of whose truths took place in a context charged with the demands of 
imperial power. Second, by virtue of the rapid and prolific geograph¬ 
ical expansion of the early Islamic polity, Muslims have from the 
very outset had to articulate the truth-content of Islam in a demo- 
graphically and geographically vast, dispersed, and diverse context. 
The territorial expansion of the Islamic polity began even before the 
death of the Prophet Muhammad, and within a century the territo¬ 
ries of the Umayyad caliphate extended from the African shore of the 
Atlantic to the River Indus, from Yemen to Transoxania. Muslims 
never enjoyed the prolonged historical comfort of articulating their 
formative truths on an insulated local scale, or as minority commu¬ 
nities whose formulations were of relatively little consequence for 
anyone beyond themselves. 

Of course, Islam is not alone inbeingboundup with the constitution 
of a vast imperial domain: one might readily cite neo-Confucianism 
in China as a similar imperial phenomenon. However, two differ¬ 
ences between Islam and neo-Confucianism are crucial for thinking 
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about the formation of orthodoxy. The first is that whereas neo- 
Confucianism in China was the constitutive truth of what was, for the 
bulk of its history, ethnically and linguistically a relatively homoge¬ 
nous space, Islam, in contrast, formed in a prolifically diverse ethnic 
and linguistic space whose communities were influenced by vastly 
divergent normative notions of truth. Second, neo-Confucianism 
was the constitutive truth of what was a territory ruled by at most 
two, and often by a just a single political dispensation. Islam has 
been for the overwhelming bulk of its history ruled by a myriad of 
different polities. 

Again: in this diffuse social, structural, and spatial circumstance, 
how did a single truth-claim come to be established as authoritative 
and exclusive—especially, a truth-claim that is the opposite of that 
with which Muslims began? What is the process by which orthodoxy 
formed among Muslims on the question of the Satanic verses? 

Scholarship on the Satanic verses incident in both the Islamic and 
Western academies has effectively confined itself to the question 
of whether the incident really took place. This issue, however, is of 
little interest to me. What I am concerned with is not whether the 
Satanic verses incident really happened, but whether or not Mus¬ 
lims through history believed it to have happened: if so, why; and if 
not, why not? To the extent that it is possible to demarcate in broad 
brushstrokes across such a vast geographical space a time line for the 
formation of orthodoxy on the Satanic verses, it appears somewhat 
as follows. In the first two hundred years of Islam, from about 6oo 
to 800, acceptance of the historicity of the Satanic verses incident 
was the near-universal position. Over the period from about 800 to 
1100, rejection of the incident presents itself more regularly in the lit¬ 
erature: in this period it seems that the number of scholars who ac¬ 
cept and reject the incident is roughly equal. However, in this period, 
those rejecting the incident rarely question statedly the orthodoxy of 
those who accept it: rather, the sentiment seems to be Alldhu a‘lam, 
“God knows best!” In the rough period 1100-1800, rejection of the 
incident becomes established as the dominant position and those 
who reject the incident regularly accuse those who accept it of “de¬ 
nying (the Truth)” (^w/r)—that is, of unbelief tantamount to heresy. 
Nonetheless, a number of historically important figures continue to 
argue in this period for the facticity of the incident, and hold that to 
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believe the incident to be true (as they do) is entirely consonant with 
Islam.® Finally, in the period after about 1800, rejection of the inci¬ 
dent becomes near universal. In this period, the handful of Muslim 
scholars who accept the incident both tend not to be recognized as 
‘ulama’ by the mutually acknowledging community of traditionally 
trained ‘ulamd\ and to have a larger reputation as “unorthodox” (or 
outright heretical) among Muslims at large. 

The question of the formation of Islamic orthodoxy might well 
be investigated through any number of case studies. However, what 
makes the Satanic verses incident a particularly (perhaps uniquely) 
productive case study in the formation of orthodoxy is the fact that 
implicated in the incident are fundamental questions about the na¬ 
ture of Muhammad’s Prophethood and the nature of Divine Revela¬ 
tion—that is, the two foundational component elements of Islam— 
that impinge on and were of concern to scholars engaged in almost 
every intellectual field in the history of Islam. As such, the incident 
was treated in a wide range of disciplines and genres across fourteen 
hundred years: tafslr (Qur’an exegesis), Hadith and the sciences of 
Hadith transmission, sirdh-maghdzl (epic biography of Muham¬ 
mad), ta’rlkh (history), dald’il and shamd’il (devotional biography 
of Muhammad), philosophy, ^0/0w-theology, jurisprudence and le¬ 
gal theory {usiil al-fiqh), Sufism, and, in the modern period in par¬ 
ticular, rebuttals of Christian polemicists and Orientalists of the 
Western academy. What emerges from this range of treatments of 
the incident is nothing less than a dizzying interdisciplinary debate 
conducted by Muslim scholars who approach the questions at hand 
on the varied basis of different criteria and methods of argumenta¬ 
tion developed and employed in different disciplines and fields of 
knowledge. We have noted, above, the contrast between the first two 
hundred years and the last two hundred years of Islamic history— 
between near-universal acceptance of the incident and near-univer¬ 
sal rejection. The history of Muslim attitudes to the Satanic verses 
in the intervening millennium is the history of formation of Islamic 
orthodoxy on this question. It is a history made complicated by the 

®See Shahab Ahmed, “Ibn Taymiyyah and the Satanic Verses,” Studia Islamica 
87 (1998) 67-124; and Shahab Ahmed, “Satanic Verses,” in Encyclopaedia of the 
Qpr’dn, ed. Jane Dammen McAuliffe (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 531-536 (hereafter 
EQf. 
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simultaneous, overlapping, and interacting presence of a number of 
different and variant trajectories: by the fact of different Muslims in 
different places and at different times variously accepting and reject¬ 
ing the incident on the basis of different epistemologies, all of which 
claimed equally to be fully and legitimately Islamic, while being per¬ 
fectly aware of other positions and claims. 

The rejection of the historicity of the Satanic verses incident that 
constitutes Islamic orthodoxy today is a position that is founded on 
rational argumentation. The Satanic verses incident is rejected as un¬ 
true on the basis of two epistemological principles, one of which we 
may call a historiographical principle, and the other a theological prin¬ 
ciple. These two epistemological principles are the criteria by which 
Muslims assess the truth-value of the claim that Muhammad mistook 
Satanic suggestion for Divine Communication—they are the princi¬ 
ples by which the determination of truth is made. The authority of 
these two epistemological principles is universally accepted in the 
Muslim community today: they are, in other words, the epistemo¬ 
logical principles of Islamic orthodoxy. 

The historiographical principle on the basis of which the Satanic 
verses incident is rejected as untrue is the fundamental principle 
of HadIth methodology. As is well-known, all historical reports 
{riwayah) in the early Muslim community take the same textual for¬ 
mat—namely, a chain of transmitters to which is appended a narra¬ 
tive body (or main). A riwdyah thus takes the form so-and-so heard 
from so-and-so who heard from so-and-so who heard from so-and-so 
that the Prophet did such-and-such or said such-and-such. The basic 
principle of Hadith transmission is that the truth-value of a report is 
assayed, in the first instance, on the basis of the reputation for verac¬ 
ity and reliability of the individuals in the chain, on knowledge that 
each person in fact studied with the person from whom he claims 
to have reported, and finally that the transmission should go back 
in an unbroken chain to an eyewitness. It is for this evidentiary rea¬ 
son that the chain of transmitters is called the isndd or “support” 
(for the matn-hody). Now, as regards the Satanic verses incident, all 
but one of the fifty reports that narrate the incident are carried by 
defective chains of transmission—that is, by M««fi?-supports that in¬ 
clude at least one (if not more) unreliable transmitters, or by chains 
that are incomplete and do not go back to an eyewitness (interest- 
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ingly, the sole report that does have a sound and complete, or sahih, 
chain has never been noticed or commented upon after its initial 
fourth-/tenth-century citation—for all practical purposes of histor¬ 
ical memory, it had no subsequent existence in the memory of Mus¬ 
lims). Thus, on the basis of the epistemological principle of isnad- 
assessment—a principle that acquired such universal authority 
that the great scholar Fazlur Rahman straightforwardly termed it 
“Islamic Methodology in History”*—the story of the Satanic verses 
incident is deemed untrue on evidentiary grounds, and thus did not 
actually take place as a matter of historical fact. 

The theological principle on the basis of which the Satanic verses 
incident is rejected as untrue is the principle of Hsmat al-anhiyd’ or 
the “Protection of Prophets”—meaning God’s protection of His 
Prophets from sin and/or error. Although there is some disagree¬ 
ment among the various sects and schools of thought of Muslims 
as to the exact portfolio of God’s protection of His Prophets, there 
is universal agreement today that Prophets are protected from the 
commission of error in the transmission of Divine Communication— 
else, there would be no guarantee of the integrity and uncorrupted- 
ness of the Text of the Qur’an. The principle of Hsmat al-anbiyd’ is 
grounded in such Qur’anic pronouncements—that is, in statements 
by God Himself—as “Indeed, it is We who have sent down upon you 
the Remembrance; and We, indeed, are its Guardians,”^ “Falsehood 
does not come to it, neither from between his hands, nor from behind 
him,”® and, of course, the famous passage, “Nor does he speak from 
his own desire. Indeed, it is nothing other than an inspiration, in¬ 
spired!”^ Given the logical necessity of the guarantee of the integrity 
of the process of Divine Communication to Muhammad, as attested 
by God Himself, the Satanic verses incident is deemed on the basis 
of the epistemological principle of Hsmat al-anhiyd’Xo be impossible, 
and thus not to have taken place as a matter of historical fact. 

Now, it is simply not possible to accept the authority of either of 
these two epistemological principles, and simultaneously to accept 

'’Fazlur Rahman, Islamic Methodology in History (Karachi: Central Institute of 
Islamic Research, 1965). 

’’innd nahnu nazzalnd al-dhikra wa-innd la-hu la-hdfizun, Qur’an 15:9 al-Hijr. 

^Idya’ti-hial-bdtilu min bayniyaday-hiwa-ld min khalfi-hi, Qur’an41:42 Fussilat. 

"^wa-al-najmi idhd hawd: md dalla sdhibu-kum wa-mdghawd: wa-mdyantiqu ‘an al- 
hawd: in huwa illd wahyunyuhd', Qur’an 53:1-4 al-Najm. 
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the historicity of the Satanic verses incident. If one accepts the epis¬ 
temological principle that reports are assayed on the basis of the 
isnads, one cannot accept the Satanic verses incident. Similarly, if 
one accepts that Prophets are protected by God from the commis¬ 
sion of error in the transmission of Divine Communication, one 
cannot accept the historicity of the Satanic verses incident. Thus, at 
any moment in history, for any Muslim to have accepted the Satanic 
verses incident, that Muslim cannot have accepted the authority and 
applicability of these two epistemological principles of orthodoxy. 
It means that, at that historical moment, in that place, and for that 
person, these two truth-making principles were themselves not true: 
that person must have been operating by some other epistemological 
principles than those that eventually became epistemological or¬ 
thodoxy. In other words, the history of the formation of early Islamic 
orthodoxy is not only also the history of the formation of Islamic 
epistemology as a history of how something became the truth; it is 
also the history of the criteria by which truth is constituted. It is the 
history of the truth, and of its social and intellectual infrastructure. 


How to Read the 
Earliest Sources? 


How often have I said to you that when you have eliminated the impossi¬ 
ble, whatever remains, however improbable, must be the truth? 

— SHERLOCK HOLMES" 


J/n order to understand the historical process by which 
the Muslim community came to constitute orthodoxy by its univer¬ 
sal rejection of the Satanic verses incident, we must first understand 
why it is that the early Muslim community accepted the Satanic verses 
incident in the first place. And in order to understand why it is that 
the early Muslim community accepted the Satanic verses incident, 
we must first examine when and how it is that the Satanic verses inci¬ 
dent came to constitute a standard element in the early community’s 
memory of the life of its Prophet. This, in turn, can be accomplished 
only through a close textual analysis of the earliest narratives of the 
Satanic verses incident that are preserved in the Islamic literature. 
This analysis of the earliest reports of the Satanic verses incident 
will be carried out in Chapter 2, and will aim to answer two sets of 
broad questions. 


* A. Conan Doyle, Stories ofSherlock Holmes: A Study in Scarlet, The Sign ofthe Four 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1904), 195. 
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The first set of questions pertains to the transmission of the narra¬ 
tives. When—that is, around what date—were narratives of the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident transmitted and circulated in the early Muslim 
community? How widely circulated were these narratives? Where 
were these narratives in circulation? How widely accepted were they? 
Who circulated and accepted these narratives? Who did not accept 
and circulate them? In the context of what literary genres or cultural 
projects were these narratives transmitted? What were the mecha¬ 
nisms and practices by which they were transmitted? 

The second set of questions pertains to the content of the narra¬ 
tives. What was the textual content of these narratives? What does 
the content of these narratives tell us about the understanding of the 
Satanic verses incident in the early Muslim community? What do 
the narratives of the Satanic verses incident tell us about the under¬ 
standing of Muhammad and his Prophethood in the early Muslim 
community? 

A third set of questions pertains to both content and transmission: 
What do the identity and nature of the genres, projects, and practi¬ 
tioners who accepted or rejected the reports tell us about the under¬ 
standing of Muhammad and his Prophethood in the early Muslim 
community? 

These questions cannot, however, themselves be answered with¬ 
out first determining a coherent method by which to read the highly 
problematic early Islamic sources on the life of Muhammad. Here, 
in Chapter i, we will lay out just such a method.^ The early Muslim 
memory of the life the Prophet is preserved today in works compiled 
between the mid-second and late fourth centuries. As described in 
the introduction, the various units of information that made up this 
collective historical memory^ were transmitted among the early 
Muslims in the same way as all other historical knowledge—namely, 
in the form of the riwayah (narrative report), which is composed of 
a matn or “body,” an often relatively brief individual unit of textual 
narrative, attached to an isnM or “support,” a chain of the names of 

^The methodological discussion that is being undertaken here is a development of 
an argument I first put forward in my doctoral dissertation: Ahmed, “The Satanic 
Verses Incident in the Memory of the Early Muslim Community,” 14-34. 

^Throughout this study, I am using the term “historical memory” to mean “that 
which was remembered about the past,” with no implications as to the factual sta¬ 
tus of this material. 
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the persons who transmitted the report. By an early riwayah, I mean 
one that is carried by an isnad that goes back to the first half of the 
second century at the latest. The analysis of each riwayah in Chapter 
2 will be directed at the following summary goals:'^ 

1. Through the individual and comparative analysis of the respec¬ 
tive isnads and matns, to date each report—that is, to ascertain 
the earliest time at which we may reasonably take the report to 
have been in circulation. 

2. To identify, in the early Islamic biographical literature, the in¬ 
dividual first- and second-century scholars who are recorded in 
the isnads as having transmitted accounts of the incident. 

3. To locate, through the identification of the scholars in the isnads, 
the geographical region where each report was in circulation. 

4. To examine, through an analytical reading of the text {main) of 
the narrative of each riwayah, how the Satanic verses incident 
was understood by the early Muslim community. 

The execution of these goals is, however, considerably complicated 
by the fact that the documentary status of the Muslim historical 
memory literature from the first three centuries of Islam—of which 
the reports of the Satanic verses form a part—is one of the most dis¬ 
puted subjects in modern scholarship on early Islam.® No semblance 
of consensus has as yet been reached on the fundamental question of 
direct relevance to the pres ent study: to what degree can the contents of 
these second- to fourth-century texts be taken as a genuine transmission 
of the historical memory of the first-century Muslim communityl There 
is, in other words, no consensus as to whether there is any means 
of actually tracing the transmission history of a riwayah —which is 
what I am proposing to do. There is also no consensus on whether 
the contents of these second- to fourth-century texts can be taken 
as narrating historical fact—but since the present study is expressly 
unconcerned with the issue of the historicity of the Satanic verses 


^These goals will be presented in greater detail at the outset of Chapter 2. 

®For an excellent summary of the dispute, see Fred M. Donner, Narratives of Is¬ 
lamic Origins: the Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing (Princeton: The Darwin 
Press, 1998), 1-30. 
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incident, we are spared here the need to address this latter point. 
There is, however, no escape from the first question. 

Is it, then, possible to trace the transmission history of a riwdyah 
through the analysis of its isnad and matnl Two further sets of ques¬ 
tions must be addressed. The first set pertains to who was doing the 
transmitting. Do isnads represent genuine ehains of transmission— 
that is, do they contain the names of real individuals who actually 
transmitted from each other the report in question, or are they, 
either in whole or in part, fabrications? And what is the historical 
value of the data about transmitters that is preserved in the early 
Islamic biographical literature? 

The second set of questions pertains to what was being trans¬ 
mitted. Were reports transmitted with a concern to preserve their 
exact received wording (what the Islamic scholarly tradition calls 
al-riwdyah bi-al-lafz, and what modern scholarship generally asso¬ 
ciates with written transmission), or were they transmitted with a 
concern to preserve the essential points of their meaning (what the 
Islamic scholarly tradition calls al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd, and what 
modern scholarship generally associates with oral transmission)? To 
what extent were reports subject to redaction and recension in the 
process of transmission, and how does one ascribe authorship in the 
case of a report that is subject to these processes? 

In what follows, I will argue that it is indeed possible to trace trans¬ 
mission history in the category of reports that I am examining here. 
While I am certainly not the first to make a case for the feasibility 
of what is now sometimes called “isndd-cum-matn analysis,”® I am 
seeking here to re-locate the grounds of the argument from strictly 


'^On “istiM-cum-main or matn-cum-isnad analysis,” see its leading advocate, Har- 
ald Motzki, “Dating Muslim Traditions: A Survey,” AmfoVa 52 (2005), 204-253, 
at 250-253. For important examples of different ways in which isndd-cum-matn 
analyses have been undertaken (but not always named as such), see Iftikhar 
Zaman, “The Science of rijdl as a Method in the Study of Hadiths,”/0MrK«/ of Is¬ 
lamic Studies 5 (1994), 1-34; Ahmed, “The Satanic Verses Incident in the Memory 
of the Early Muslim Community”; Harald Motzki, “The Prophet and the Cat: On 
Dating Malik’s Muwatta’ and Legal Traditions,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam 22 (1998) 18-83; Harald Motzki, “The Murder of Ibn Abi 1-Huqayq: On the 
Origin and Reliability of Some Reports,” in The Biography of Muham¬ 

mad: The Issue of the Sourees, ed. Harald Motzki (Leiden: Brill, 2000) 170-239; and 
Andreas Gorke, “The Historical Tradition about al-Hudaybiya: A Study of‘Urwa 
b. al-Zubayr’s Account,” in The Biography of Muhammad, ed. Motzki, 240-275. 
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technical issues of textual composition to the broader context of the 
social and cultural constitution of historical memory—this with a 
view towards laying the foundations for tracing the formation of or¬ 
thodoxy on the question of the Satanic verses. 

In short, before we can go on, in Chapter 2, to analyze the trans¬ 
mission history of the Satanic verses incident in the early Islamic 
sources, we must first, here in Chapter i, address the knotty ques¬ 
tion of how to read the early Islamie sourees. We begin with a little rec¬ 
ognized but highly significant statement of the obvious: the issue of 
how to read the early Islamic sources is not merely a question about 
text-, it is a question about eulture. The early Islamic sources, like all 
texts, are literary products that are expressive of the culture(s) of the 
society that produced them, and the processes by which these texts 
were produced also tell us important things about the culture(s) of 
that society. If we find ourselves unable to read the sources as being 
other than monolithic and monovalent, we will likely conceive of the 
society that produced them in similarly monolithic and monovalent 
terms; and, similarly, if we conceive of early Islamic society as mono¬ 
lithic and monovalent, we will likely conceive of the texts they pro¬ 
duced in similar terms. If, on the other hand, we are able to read the 
sources as being multivocal and polyvalent, we will likely conceive 
of the society that produced them as similarly multivocal and poly¬ 
valent—and vice versa.^ In other words, questions about how to read 
the early Islamic sources, including questions about the authenticity 
of isnads and the textual constitution of matns, are not merely tech¬ 
nical questions but questions about the produetion of eulture—PaaX 
is, about the relationship between the eulturalproduet and the soeiety 
thatprodueed it. The cultural product we are dealing with here—the 
historical memory of the Satanic verses incident in the early Mus¬ 
lim community—is truth. Since this truth was subsequently consti¬ 
tuted and valorized differently by different societies of Muslims in 
different times in history, the history of Muslim attitudes towards 
the Satanic verses incident is a history of a changing relationship not 

^“Monolithic” is the term used by the author of a valuable recent work on Islamic 
historiography to characterize the “world of learning” of the first half of the sec¬ 
ond century, as distinct from subsequent periods; Chase F. Robinson, Islamic 
Historiography (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 30. It is my argu¬ 
ment that this characterization of the earliest period is incorrect, and that this is 
demonstrated by the sources themselves—as will be seen in Part 1 of this book. 
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only between those subsequent Islamic societies and the historical 
memory of early Islamic society, but also specifically between the 
culture and production of truth in those subsequent Islamic societies 
and their memory of the production of truth in the early Islamic soci¬ 
ety that authored and transmitted the Satanic verses incident. Thus, 
the question of how to read the early Islamic sources is crucial not 
only to the investigation of the place of the Satanic verses incident in 
early Islamic society, but also foundational to the history of the sub¬ 
sequent development of Muslim attitudes to the Satanic verses inci¬ 
dent—and to the formation of orthodoxy concerning the incident. 

We will deal, first, with the question of how to read isnads. In the 
modern study of the transmission of historical memory in the first 
three centuries of Islam, the tendency has been very much to assume 
that what we are dealing with is essentially a single monolithic and 
monovalent phenomenon—that of the transmission of what is usually 
called “early Muslim tradition.” The criterion for how to read isnads 
in the transmission of “early Muslim tradition” has been established 
through studies carried out, in the main, on riwdyahs drawn from 
Hadith collections—that is to say, on riwdyahs contained in works 
compiled between about 200 and 400 as a part of a project under¬ 
taken by a particular self-constituted scholarly community, the ahl 
al-hadith (“Hadith folk”), to prescribe laws, praxes, and creeds that 
might be accredited as definitively Islamic. While Hadith—that is, 
reports about the words and deeds of the Prophet that are viewed as 
establishing authoritative legal, praxial, and creedal norms—were, 
no doubt, transmitted in some degree and form from the very begin¬ 
ning of Islam, the Hadith literature assumed its full scale and form 
only with the rise in the second and third centuries of a movement of 
scholars expressly committed to the establishment of Islamic norms 
through such reports. Accompanying the rise of this Hadith move¬ 
ment was the elaboration by its proponents of a science of Hadith— 
essentially a science for the verification of reports through the eval¬ 
uation of their transmission history—in which the isnad constituted 
the primary basis for establishing genuine transmission.® Isnads 

® The closest thing we have to a history of the emergence of the Hadith movement 
is the important study of Scott C. Lucas, Constructive Critics, Hadith Literature, 
and the Articulation of Sunni Islam: The Legacy of the Generation of Ihn Sa‘d, Ibn 
Ma‘in, andIbnHanbaltLtiAen: Brill, 2004). 
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were to be assessed on the basis of the reputation for reliability and 
veracity of the individuals in the isnad, and by the knowledge that 
individuals represented as having transmitted from each other were 
actually in a position to have done so (by fact of being contemporar¬ 
ies, and of being physically in the same place), and on the complete¬ 
ness of the chain (the fact of its going back in an unbroken line of 
reliable transmitters to a reliable eyewitness). An isnad that met all 
of the criteria of each individual transmitter being accredited as re¬ 
liable, of each transmitter being known to have indeed transmitted 
from and to the respective individuals indicated in the isnad, and 
of being a complete chain going back to an eye-/ear-witness, was 
deemed that is, is sound or correct or true—on which basis 

the information carried by the isnad, the matn or “body,” might also 
be deemed sahih/sonnd, correct, and true (assuming that it did not 
contradict the Qur’an). Hence, the titles of the canonical Hadith col¬ 
lections: al-Sahih, “The True” or “Sound” or “Correct.” Integral to 
the development of the science of Hadith was thus the elaboration of 
a literature about transmitters—that is, of a biographical literature. 
This biographical literature formed the database of the Him al-rijdl 
(“science of men”—which also included a few women, some very sig¬ 
nificant) and was primarily concerned with recording the dates of 
an individual, the names of his teachers and students, and his repu¬ 
tation for veracity and reliability. Islamic orthodoxy holds that the 
Hadith movement succeeded in separating sound reports from less 
sound and unsound reports through the extensive and scrupulous 
assessment of isnads. 

Modern Western scholarship, on the other hand, is broadly agreed 
that, in order to provide “early Muslim tradition” with a transmis¬ 
sion history that matched up to the methodological criteria of the 
new science of Hadith, there took place in some degree—from about 
150 onwards—a fabrication of isnads-, sometimes of the whole isnad, 
and sometimes of a section of the part of the isnad containing the 
names of the earliest supposed transmitters. This fabrication of 
isnads constituted, in effect, the fabrication of a transmission history 
for “early Muslim tradition.” Where modern Western scholarship is 
in fierce disagreement, both with itself and with traditional Islamic 
scholarship, is as to the scale and historical effect of this process 
of fabrication: essentially, are isnads to be trusted as representing 
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genuine transmission histories or not, and is there any way of tell¬ 
ing? The critical impasse or “stalemate”’ at which modern scholars 
have arrived has been neatly summed up by Michael Cook: 

At one end of the spectrum, we can readily discern what might be called 
a “Zahiri” position: the author of a tradition is none other than the au¬ 
thority to which it is ascribed, and its transmitters are those named 
in the isnad. Everything, in short, is pretty much as it seems to be.... 

At the other end of the spectrum there is an opposing “Batini” view: 
roughly, that the material that concerns us is precipitated at the end of 
the second century of the supposed Hijra, and with little ascertainable 
prehistory.... As might be anticipated, most scholars fall more or less 
lamely between these two stools.“ 

Since the “Zahiri” (“exoteric”) position would seem to pose no dif¬ 
ficulties for someone attempting the dating of reports, I will address 
myself here only to the “Batini” (“esoteric”) view, which derives con¬ 
siderably from Joseph Schacht’s classic 1950 study The Origins of Mu¬ 
hammadan Jurisprudence. That work, while it dealt exclusively with 
legal, praxial, and creedal reports, applied its conclusions broadly to 
the transmission of “early Muslim tradition” as a whole, including his¬ 
torical and exegetical tradition.^ Schacht argued that these reports 
were put into circulation in the second and third centuries, and that 
their isnads were largely fabricated and were attached to the reports in 
order to furnish the reports with the appearance of authoritative an¬ 
tiquity. Since a report had to have a complete isnad in order to be au¬ 
thoritative, isnads, in Schacht’s famous phrase, exhibited “a tendency 
to grow backwards and to claim higher and higher authority until they 

^See Gregor Schoeler, “Foundations for a New Biography of Muhammad: The Pro¬ 
duction and Evaluation of the Corpus of Traditions from ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr,” in 
Method and Theory in the Study ofislamie Origins, ed. Herbert Berg (Leiden: Brill), 
2003, 21-28, at 21. 

“Michael Cook, “Eschatology and the Dating of Traditions,” Princeton Papers in 
Near Eastern Studies 1 (1993), 23-47, at 23-24. 

“Clarendon: Oxford University Press. See also Schacht’s “A Revaluation ofislamie 
TrSidition,” JournaloftheRoyalAsiaticSociety (i949)> 143-154> where he argued 
that historical reports are no more than legal reports in another guise (to be dis¬ 
cussed ahead). Schacht, of course, drew on the seminal work of Ignaz Goldziher, 
particularly the chapter, “On the Development ofthe Hadith” in his Muslim Stud¬ 
ies (tratashitedhyC. R. Barber and S. M. Stern) (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1971), 17-251 {MuhammedanischeStudien, Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1890). 
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arrive at the Prophet.”^^ Hence, the less complete the isnad, the older 
it was likely to be.^^ Schacht’s conclusions were effectively taken as a 
datum-line by a number of scholars—Cook’s “Batini school”—who 
elaborated from them a deeply skeptical approach to the transmission 
history of early Muslim tradition. The premise on which this approach 
proceeded has been nicely summed up by Fred Donner: 

If forgeries were rife among even the most apparently trustworthy 
hadlths, how could we be sure that other kinds of accounts, including 
apparently early historical ones relying on similar chains of authori¬ 
ties for their warrant of authenticity, were not also merely later fabri¬ 
cations made for political, religious, or other ends?^^ 

The Batini-Skeptics enjoyed a period of ascendancy, but their ap¬ 
proach has been challenged over the last two decades by a number 
of scholars who, in different ways, have argued for the early dating 
of different portions of the early Muslim historical memory litera¬ 
ture.^^ The erosion of the erstwhile authority of the Batini-Skeptics 
has led to a situation that is pithily summed up by Chase F. Robin¬ 
son: “If one can no longer assume that all Prophetic hadlth are forged 
or that there is no authentic material in the sirah, no one has yet pro¬ 
posed a reasonable way of distinguishing between authentic and in¬ 
authentic.”^® 

In my view, the study of the life of Muhammad in the memory of 
the early Muslim community has, in most approaches taken thus 


Schacht, Origins, 5, see also 166. 

'^Schacht, Origins, 39,165. 

'^'Donntr, Narratives, 20. 

Important representative works in this vein include Harald Motzki, The Origins of 
Islamic Jurisprudence: Meccan Fiqh before the Classical Schools (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 
(Die Anftinge der islamischen Jurisprudent: Ihre Entwicklung in Mekka his zurMitte 
des2 /8 Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart: F. Steiner, 1991); Iftikhar Zaman, “The Science 
of rijdl”', Michael Lecker, “The Death of the Prophet Muhammad’s Father: Did 
Waqidi Invent Some of the Evidence?,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesselschaft 145 (1995) 9-27; Gregor Schoeler, Charakterund Authentic der 
muslimischen Uberlieferunguber das Leben Mohammeds (Berlin: Walter de Gruy- 
ter, 1996); Ahmed, “The Satanic Verses Incident in the Memory of the Early Mus¬ 
lim Community”; Andreas Gorke, “Eschatology, History, and the Common Link: 
A Study in Methodology,” vciMethodand Theory, ed. Berg, 179-208. 

“Chase F. Robinson, “Reconstructing Early Islam: Truth and Consequences,” in 
Method and Theory, ed. Berg, 101-134, at 122. 
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far, been critically limited by an impaired vision of its subject, which 
has been taken to be essentially a single literary corpus—usually 
referred to as “early Muslim tradition”—and (correspondingly) by 
an impaired vision of the early Islamic society that produced “early 
Muslim tradition.” I would argue that the Satanic verses incident 
is a part of what is better called the “historical memory materials” 
(with an emphasis on the plural) transmitted by the early Muslim 
community on the life of the Prophet Muhammad. It would seem 
almost trite to emphasize here that the historical memory materials 
on the life of Muhammad were collected in works that fall into three 
main literary genres: slrah-maghazl (best rendered as “epic biog¬ 
raphy”), tafslr (Qur’anic exegesis), and Hadith (words and deeds of 
the Prophet that establish authoritative norms). However, it has not 
been generally recognized that slrah-maghazl, tafslr, and Hadith in 
the first two centuries of Islam were not only distinct literary genres 
but also overlapping yet ultimately distinct truth projects, with dif¬ 
ferent goals, different practitioners, different materials, different 
methods, different forms, different values, and different meanings. 
As such, there is no prima facie reason why the history of transmis¬ 
sion of the memory of the Prophet in one of these three different 
projects—Hadith—should be the same as in the other projects.^^ 

*^The following is the development of an argument I first put forward in my 1999 
doctoral dissertation, “The Satanic Verses Incident in the Memory of the Early 
Muslim Community.” The fact, but not the full significance, of the differenti¬ 
ated nature of “early Muslim tradition” has since been noted by Robert Hoyland: 
“Early Muslim scholars give a third hint as to how best to set about writing the bi¬ 
ography of Muhammad, and it is one that... has not been paid sufficient attention 
by modern Islamicists. It consists in the recognition that what Western research¬ 
ers simply call the ‘Tradition’ is a very diverse body of material that comprises 
many different genres, that is possessed of different origins and forms, and so on. 
This is evident from the variety of terms applied to this material {athar, ahadith, 
akhhar, siyar, maghazi, qisas, etc.), from the different ways of describing its trans¬ 
mission (haddatha, akhhara, qala, za‘ama, ajaza, nawala, etc.), and from the vary¬ 
ing judgements that transmitters pass on one another”; Robert Hoyland, “Writ¬ 
ing the Biography of Muhammad: Problems and Solutions,” History Compass 5 
(2007), 581-602, at 589. Tarif Khalidi has developed this idea further: “One might 
argue that the dominant portrait of Muhammad in the Hadith was ‘Muhammad 
the model teacher’; whereas in the Sira the dominant portrait is ‘Muhammad in 
history.’ Thus, a division of territory occurs. The Hadith takes care of one aspect 
of Muhammad, one image, while the Sira takes care of another. One might say that 
the Hadith and the Sira satisfied two different needs of the believers: Muhammad 
as lawgiver and Muhammad as a prophet who lived through and fulfilled a certain 
prophetic mission or ministry”; Tarif Khalidi, Images of Muhammad: Narratives 
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The aim of the second- and third-century scholars of the Hadith 
movement was to define, constitute, and establish legal, praxial, and 
creedal norms through the authoritative documentation of the words 
and deeds of the Prophet Muhammad as produced from the histor¬ 
ical memory of the early Muslim community. The Hadith scholars 
were concerned with prescribing the specific content of Islam and, 
as such, their project fused with that of a closely related endeavor, 
that of the elaboration of Islamic law. To both these ultimately inte¬ 
grated fields, Hadith and law, the memory of the life and personality 
of the Prophet existed primarily to provide authoritative Prophetic 
statements and acts on the basis of which to lay down in detail the 
specific legal, praxial, and creedal rules by which the members of the 
community should live. This, in turn, required the development of a 
methodology to establish authoritatively the authenticity of reports 
containing the Prophetic norms—hence the evolution of a science of 
isnads. The importance of the isnad as the criterion of authenticity 
is, of course, precisely what called forth the fabrication of isnads. 
The Hadith project, then, was a self-consciously authoritative and 
prescriptive discourse aimed at defining the normative legal, praxial, 
and creedal content of Islam, and thus at constituting the articulated 
identity of the Muslim community. The Hadith project invested 
these prescribed Islamic norms with social authority through the 
purposive appropriation, validation, and legitimation of the historical 
memory of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Second- and third-century scholars working in sirah-maghdzi or 
tafsir were also concerned with the historical memory of the life of 
Muhammad, and the literature they produced also played a role in 
the formation of the identity of the ummah —but the relationship 
of the sirah-maghdzi discourse with the formation of Muslim iden¬ 
tity was quite different to that of Hadith. Scholars collecting sirah- 
maghdzi material were primarily concerned not with establishing 
norms of religious praxis but rather with constructing a narrative 
of the moral-historical epic of the life of the Prophet in his heroic 


of the Prophet in Islam across the Centuries (New York: Doubleday, 2009), 58-59. 
More recently Andreas Gorke has also argued “that maghazi and hadith emerged 
as separate fields.” “The Relationship between maghazi and hadith in Early Is¬ 
lamic Scholarship,” Bulletin of the Sehool of Oriental and Afriean Studies 74 (2011) 

171-185. 
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Struggle to found the Divinely guided human Community {al-ummah 
al-musUmah). By narrating the foundational epic of the community, 
the slrah-maghazl project provided a repertoire of heroic, moral, and 
dramatic motifs through the common attachment to which the iden¬ 
tity of the members of new community of Muslims might coalesce 
and integrate. Thus, unlike the Hadith project, whose self-assigned 
role was prescriptive and authoritative, the sirah-maghazi project 
served an associative and convocative function in the formation of 
the identity of the early Muslim community. Sirah-maghazi works 
also differed starkly from Hadith works in regard to structure. The 
structure of sirah-maghazi works was determined by their concern 
for the elaboration of a larger sequential narrative of the Proph¬ 
et’s life. This narrative is, of course, markedly absent from Hadith 
works, where individual reports are presented in an atomistic and 
decontextualized manner under the rubric of the legal and doctrinal 
subject category to which the particular report relates.^® The over¬ 
whelming majority of Hadith reports simply do not appear in sirah- 
maghazi works, and vice versa.^^ 

Scholars undertaking exegesis of the Qur’an itafsir), on the other 
hand, were endeavoring to interpret a Divine Revelation that, it 
was recognized, was a highly allusive and often abstruse text whose 
points of reference were the historical events and cultural environ¬ 
ment of the Prophet’s life. This meant that the Qur’an could not be 
understood without knowledge of those events and that environ¬ 
ment. Most of the contents of the Qur’an are not directly related 

In other words, contrary to superficial appearance, sirah-maghasi and hadith are 
precisely not “cut from the same cloth” as Chase Robinson asserts; see Islamic His¬ 
toriography/, i6. 

^’Schacht seems not to have taken this fact into consideration when stating, “As 
regards the biography of the Prophet, traditions of legal and historical interest 
cannot possibly be divided from one another... seemingly historical information 
on the Prophet is only the background for legal doctrines and therefore devoid of 
independent value”; see “Revaluation,” 150. The fact is that the bulk of historical 
reports never found legal use, and the only canonical Hadith collection to contain 
a section on maghdsi is the Sahih of al-Bukhari. None of the canonical Hadith col¬ 
lections contains a narrative of the Prophet’s life. For the view that the “critique 
of Hadith by Goldziher, Schacht, and others does not necessarily apply to the ma¬ 
terials used in the Sirah,” see also W. Montgomery Watt and M. V. McDonald 
(translators and annotators), “Translator’s Foreword,” The History of al-Tabari 
Volume VI: Muhammad at Mecca (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1988), xix. 
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to legal and praxial issues,^® as a result of which most of the reports 
collected in tafsir works do not appear in Hadith works and are 
also not taken up in juristic works.A greater overlap does exist, 
however, between tafsir and sirah-maghazi, particularly as a con¬ 
sequence of the concern of the mufassirun (exegetes) to establish 
the occasion of Revelation (sahah al-nuzul) for individual Qur’anic 
verses—that is, to identify on what occasion in the Prophet’s life a 
particular verse was revealed; however, the bulk of the reports that 
make up the two genres is, again, not shared. Also, unlike sirah- 
maghazi works, where individual narratives appear at the juncture 
where they fit into the larger biographical narrative, tafsir reports 
are directed at explaining the particular verse under exegesis at the 
point at which it occurs in the Qur’an. This fundamental difference 
in the overarching structure of the works composed in these two 
genres resulted in marked differences in the textual formulation 
and elaboration of even those reports of which the basic content was 
common to both genres. 

Thus, while all of the sirah-maghazi, tafsir, and Hadith scholars 
were dealing with the historical memory of the early community 
on the life of its founder, these three discourses differed in regard 
to discursive purpose, structure, content, method, and meaning. 
In other words sirah-maghazi, tafsir, and Hadith constituted three 
overlapping but fundamentally distinet discourses treating the histor¬ 
ical memory of the Prophet in the second to third century of Islam. 
Consequently, there is no obvious reason why the transmission his¬ 
tory of the reports contained in one of these discourses—namely, 
Hadith—should be representative of the transmission history of 
sirah-maghazi and/or tafsir reports, as has generally been assumed. 
Indeed, one might reasonably suppose the opposite: that the trans¬ 
mission histories within the respective discourses were different, and 
that riwdyahs contained in second- and thitd-centavYsirah-maghazi 

™ It is generally understood that 500 of the 6,236 verses in the Qur’an relate to legal 
and praxial norms. 

^’Of the canonical Hadith collections, only al-Bukhari and al-Tirmidhi contain a 
ofany length, although al-Nasa’i composed a separate Thysfr that sur¬ 
vives (ai-Bukhari and Ibn Majah are recorded as having done so but there is no 
indication that these were ever cited, which makes one suspect that the works in 
question were, in fact, the hM al-tafsir of their respective Hadith collections). 
This will be illustrated repeatedly in Chapter 2. 
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and ?a/5fr works should, therefore, be assessed quite differently from 
those in Hadith works. 

It may reasonably be objected, however, that since some first- and 
second-century scholars transmitted reports in all three of the ar¬ 
eas of sirah-maghdsi, tafsir, and Hadith, it is hard to see how one 
can speak of distinct scholarly projects. However, the fact of the 
matter is that, despite some overlap in personnel, the respective 
scholars who made up the three projects were largely not the same 
people—and they were not the same people because they did not 
utilize the same scholarly methods for the same purposes. The ev¬ 
idence for this is found in the al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dil biographical lit¬ 
erature produced by the scholars of the Hadith movement, begin¬ 
ning from the second half of the second century, and compiled, in 
particular, in the third century.^^ The al-jarh ■wa-al-ta‘dil—\itetdl\y 
“discrediting and accrediting”—literature is biographical material 
compiled by the post-formative Hadith scholars for the express 
purpose of identifying who was a good muhaddith and who was not: 
that is to say, who should be counted as a bona fide member of the 
scholarly project of Hadith transmission, and who should not. As 
Muslim b. Hajjaj (d. 261) notes revealingly from an eminent figure 
of the early second-century Hadith movement, ‘Abd Allah b. Dhak- 
wan (d. 130),^^ in the methodological introduction to his canonical 
Hadith collection, the Sahih, “In Medina, I have met one hundred 
people, each one of whom was reliable. Hadith from them were not 
accepted [however], because they did not belong, as was said, to the 
ahl al-hadith.”'^^ 

In the al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dil literature, the second- and third-century 
scholars of the Hadith movement repeatedly criticized scholars 

^^See Lucas, Constructive Critics, 67-73. For a list of prominent second- and 
third-century Hadith scholars who produced al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dil works, see 
G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Au¬ 
thorship of Early Hadith (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 165. 

^^On him, see Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘ldm al-nubald’ (edited by Shu'ayb 
Arna’ut) (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1985), 5:445-451- 

G.H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction to His Sahib, Translated and Anno¬ 
tated with an Excursus on the Chronology of fitna and hid‘a,” Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 5 (1984), 263-311, at 278—I have substituted the word “Hadith” 
for Juynboll’s “tradition.” The original reads: adraktu bi-al-Madinah mi’atan kul- 
la-hum ma’mun mdyu’khadh ‘an-hum al-hadithyuqdllaysa min ahli-hv, Muslim b. 
Hajjaj, Sahih Muslim bi-sharh al-Nawawi (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 2000), 1:81. 
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primarily engaged in the transmission of sirah-maghazi and tafsir 
reports simply for not doing things in the way that Hadith schol¬ 
ars did them, as regards both the texts that they chose to transmit 
and the methodologies that informed their transmission. Indeed, 
a recurrent way of discrediting someone as an unreliable Hadith 
transmitter was, in effect, simply to point out that he was not really 
a Hadith scholar at all but rather a mufassir or one of the ahl al- 
maghaziJ^^ln this way, the Hadith movement identified and legiti¬ 
mated its personnel and its modus operandi, while simultaneously 
identifying those who did not belong to it and delegitimating their 
modioperandi.^^ 

A strikingly eminent example of this is the single most famous bi¬ 
ographer of the Prophet, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq (85-151),^® one of our 

^^This phenomenon was noted with regard to tafsir scholars more than half a cen¬ 
tury ago by Harris Birkeland: “It is a notorious fact that numerous interpreters, 
who had not achieved a fame in other branches of religious science, viz. in hadit 
or qird’a or fiqh, but were only known as interpreters, were held to be unreliable”; 
Harris Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition against Interpretation of the Koran (Oslo: 
Jacob Dybwad, 1955), 26. In this remarkably prescient monograph, Birkeland 
identified several extremely revealing phenomena in the early sources, even if he 
did not always understand their significance. 

Michael Cooperson has aptly characterized the treatment in the biographical lit¬ 
erature by the ahl al-hadith of the sirah-maghdsi scholars (whom he classifies as 
akhbdris — khabar, plural: akhbdr, being the term generally applied to a historical 
report that is not a Hadith report) as “collective self-assertion through akhbdri- 
bashing”; Michael Cooperson, Classieal Arabic Biography: The Heirs of the Proph¬ 
ets in the Age of al-Ma’mun (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press), 2000, 5, 
footnote 23. 

^®For important sources on Ibn Ishaq, see Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Musa 
b. Hammad al-‘Uqayli (d.322), Kitdb al-du‘afd’ wa-man nusiba ild al-kidhb iva- 
wad‘ al-hadith (edited by Hamdi b. ‘Abd al-Majid b. IsmaTl al-Salafi) (Riyadh: 
Dar al-Sumay‘i), 4:1195-1201; Abu Ahmad ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Adi al-Jurjani (edited 
by Suhayl Zakkar) (Beirut: Dar ai-Fikr, 1984), al-Kdmilfidu‘afd’al-rijdl, 3:102- 
112; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad (Cairo: Maktabat ai-Khanji, 1931), 
1:214-234; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:33-55; Ibn Hajar aI-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib al-tahdhib 
(Hyderabad: Da’irat aI-Ma‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyyah, 1329-1331), 9:38-46; Josef Hor- 
ovitz, “The Earliest Biographies of the Prophet and Their Authors III,” Islamic 
Culture 2 (1928), 164-182, at 169-182; A. Guillaume’s “Introduction” to The Life 
of Muhammad: A Translation of Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1955), xiii-xli; H. R. Idris, “Reflexions sur Ibn Ishaq,” Studia 
Islamica 17 (1958) 23-35; Rudolf Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte: die 
Muhammed-Biographie des Ibn Ishaq,” Oriens 18 (1967) 33-91; Sezgin, GAS, 
1:288-290; J. M. B. Jones, “Ibn Ishak,” in H. A. R. Gibb et al. (eds.). Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Islam (Leiden: Brill [new edition], 1960-1999) (hereafter El2)-, Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah Abu Su‘aylik, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq: imam ahl al-maghdzi wa-al-siyar 
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sources for a narrative of the Satanic verses incident, whose career 
as a man of learning culminated in his migration from Madinah to 
the newly built ‘Abbasid capital city of Baghdad and his appointment 
there by the Caliph al-Mansur as tutor of his son, the future Caliph 
al-Mahdi. In addition to Ibn Ishaq’s work in slrah-maghazl, he is re¬ 
ported also to have transmitted a vast number of reports dealing with 
ahkam (legal, praxial, and creedal norms), which were the rightful 
historical memory materials of the muhaddithunPYiQmQv&c, we find 
in the al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dil literature that Ibn Ishaq was widely criti¬ 
cized by the HadIth scholars for quoting from unreliable or anony¬ 
mous people,^” for copying down reports from other people’s books 
without studying them with the owner,^^ for not taking sufficient 
care with his isnads,^'^ and for simply transmitting lies^^—in other 
words, for failing to observe Hadith methodology in his evaluation and 
transmission of reports. Unsurprisingly, then, we find that Yahya b. 
Ma‘in (d. 233), one of the founders of Hadith methodology, said of 
Ibn Ishaq, “I do not like to use him as an authority in regard to reli¬ 
gious obligations {md uhibbu an ahtajja bi-hift alfard’id\”^‘^ On the 
other hand, the pre-Hadith movement scholar Muhammad b. Shi- 
hab al-Zuhri (d. 124), who was a teacher of Ibn Ishaq, is reported as 
saying that Ibn Ishaq was “one of the most learned of men in maghdzi 
[min a‘lam al-nds W-/?«].”^®This dual assessment of Ibn Ishaq comes 
together in the remark attributed to the great hero of the Hadith 
movement, Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241): “In maghdzi and the like, he is 
to be written from; in regard to the haldl and hardm (the permissible 


(Damascus: Dar al-Qalam, 1994) (where a very full list of medieval biographies of 
Ibn Ishaq is given at 38-40); and Mustafa Fayda, “Ibn Ishak,” TDVIA. 

^’By one account, seventeen thousand such reports; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:39. 

See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:50; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:42. 
^^kdnarajulanyashtahlal-hadithkdnaya’khudhkutuh al-ndsfa-yada‘u-hdfikutuhi-hi, 
quoted from Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 1:229; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:43. 

Ahmadb. Hanbal: ra’aytu-huyuhaddith ‘anal-jamd‘ah bi-al-hadithal-wdhidwa-ld 
yufassilu kaldnt dhd min kaldm dhd-, see al-Khatib al-BaghdMi, Tdrikh Baghddd, 
1:230. 

^^He was called “a liar \kddhib /kadhdhdh\”', see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh 
Baghddd, 1:223. 

^'^See Abu al-Fath Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (d.734), ‘Uyun 
al-atharfifunun al-maghdzi wa-al-shamd’il wa-al-siyar (Beirut: Dar al-Afaq al- 
Jadidah, 1982), 17. 

^®See al-Khatib al-BaghdMi, Tdrikh Baghddd, 1:219. 
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and impermissible)... he needs to have his hand pulled and his fin¬ 
gers squeezed \yahtaju ild... maddiyadi-hi wa-dammiasdbi‘i-hi\.”^^ 
Ibn Hanbal’s son, ‘Abd Allah (d. 288), added that his father did not 
consider Ibn Ishaq an authority on the sunarF —that is, on the sun- 
nah of the Prophet—which are the words and deeds of the Prophet 
that establish legal, praxial, and creedal norms, and are precisely the 
historical memory materials with which the Hadith movement was pri¬ 
marily concerned. In other words, Ibn Ishaq was generally regarded 
as an authority in sirah-maghdsi—reports on the words, deeds, 
and actions of the Prophet that are not directed at establishing le¬ 
gal, praxial, and creedal norms—but generally not well regarded 
as a transmitter of Hadith—the words, deeds, and actions of the 
Prophet that are directed at establishing legal, praxial, and creedal 
norms. His credibility as a transmitter of legal, praxial, and creedal 
norms was further undermined by accusations of being doctrinally 
suspect—he was alleged to harbor Mu‘tazili {qadariyyah) and Shi‘i 
sympathies {tashayyu‘).^^ The prominent Him al-rijdl authority al- 
Firyabi (d. 212) labeled Ibn Ishaq a “heretic [sindiq\,” while the most 
celebrated jurist of second-century Madinah, Malik b. Anas (d. 179), 
the eponymous founder of the Maliki legal school, who was famously 
hostile to Ibn Ishaq, called him a “liar [kadhdhdbY’ and an “Anti¬ 
christ [dajjdl\.”^^ 

We will see Hadith scholars making this dual assessment of the 
sirah-maghdzi scholars, as well as of tafsir scholars, throughout this 
study. The tacit logic of the Hadith scholars’ assessment is worth re¬ 
iterating: each of the historical memory projects possessed its own 
culture, and this culture affected the approach of a sirah-maghdzi 
or tafsir scholar to legal, praxial, and creedal reports (or, for that 
matter, that of a Hadith scholar to tafsir or sirah-maghdzi reports). 
Thus, Ibn Ishaq’s methodology was unacceptable when applied to 
Hadith reports, but acceptable when applied to sirah-maghdzi re¬ 
ports. That the Hadith scholars should find Ibn Ishaq’s methodology 

^^See Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘TJyiunal-athar, 17. 

yakun yahtajju bi-hi fi al-sunan, al-Khatib al-BaghdadI, Tarikh Baghdad, 

1:230; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:44. 

The latter charge meaning that he supported the claim of‘Ali b. Abi Talib and his 

descendants to the leadership of the community; see luynboll, Muslim Tradition, 

48-49. 

See Ibn ‘Adi, al-Kdmilfidu‘afd’al-rijdl, 3:103. 
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categorically unacceptable is perfectly understandable giventhe var¬ 
ious deficiencies listed earlier. But why should they find his method¬ 
ology acceptable in sirah-maghdsP^°T\iere are two answers to this. 
First, if slrah-maghdzl materials were to be rejected on the basis of 
bad isnads, there would be virtually no narrative history of the life of 
the Prophet in existenee since the vast majority of materials treated by 
sirah-maghdzi scholars were transmitted by what, in Hadith terms, 
were bad isnads.'^^ The same applies to tafsir-. “In fact, every tafsir 
before the time about 200 had to be rejected from the standpoint 
of later criticism.”^^ As Ahmad b. Hanbal famously noted, “Three 

'^°This recurring dual assessment is in itself sufficient evidence to establish that 
Schacht was quite wrong to state—alongside his assertion that historical reports 
are really legal reports—that “the authorities for legal and historical information 
are to a great deal identical” (“Revaluation,” 150). This was the exception and not 
the rule. The question of why a scholar should be seen simultaneously as a bad 
Hadith transmitter but as an authority in sirah-maghasi or tafsir is an extremely 
important one, the larger significance of which has received little consideration. 
See, however, the valuable, if brief, observations of Ella Landau-Tasseron, “Sayf 
Ibn ‘Umar in Medieval and Modern Scholarship,” Der Islam 67 (1990) 1-26, at 6-9 
(where, in addition to Sayf b. ‘Umar, the muhaddithun‘% treatment of Ibn Ishaq 
and another major biographer of Muhammad, al-Waqidi, is also examined); see 
also the remarks of Fred Donner, Narratives, 257-258. Tarif Khalidi answers this 
question in somewhat benign terms of division of labor: “by the time of Ibn Ishaq, 
the first of the four founding fathers, the Sira and the Muhammadan Hadith were 
two quite distinct disciplines. This is illustrated by the fact that while Ibn Ishaq’s 
Sira of Muhamad was held in very high esteem, Hadith experts held that his is¬ 
nads were untrustworthy and his Muhammadan Hadiths, especially those with 
legal import, should not be accepted.... Here then one detects a parting of the 
ways. The Hadith was taken over by the Hadith experts and lawyers of Islam while 
the Sira was taken over by the biographers and historians (akhbaris)." Images of 
Muhammad, 59. 

It is extremely instructive to see how the seventh/eighth- century Egyptian scholar 
Ibn Sayyid al-Nas (671/1273-734/1334) begins his biography of the Prophet with 
a defense of Ibn Ishaq and al-Waqidi against the attacks of the ahl al-Hadith by 
distinguishing between his high status as a scholar of maghdzi and his indifferent 
reputation as a scholar of Hadith; see his ‘Uyun al-athar, 15-23. Ella Landau-Tas¬ 
seron points out that “The reason why he felt obliged to do so seems to be the fact 
that the works of Ibn Ishaq and Waqidi have become the foundation of the whole 
Sira literature, and holding negative opinion about them meant the shaking of 
this foundation and the placing of the historical value of the Sira under the shade 
of doubt.” See “Sayf Ibn ‘Umar,” 8-9. 

“This is the statement of Harris Birkeland, who goes on to say, “What is stated 
above explains why practically all the numerous commentaries from the time be¬ 
fore al-Tabari has been lost... Orthodoxy did not recognize them.” See the larger 
discussion in Old Muslim Opposition, 19-28; the quotations are at 27 and 28. An 
important question that arises here is why the ahl al-Hadith during 150 to 300 
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genres [kutub\ have no isnad / no final source [asl\-. maghdzl, escha¬ 
tology [maldhim\, and tafsir.”'^^ 

The extant early sirah-maghdzi and tafsir works provide ample 
evidence of the fact that, unlike the Hadith scholars, sirah-maghdsi 
and tafsir scholars did not generally furnish their reports with com¬ 
plete isnads. Most riwdyahs in sirah-maghdzi and tafsir works either 
are mursal (pi. that is, the isnad stops at a tdbi‘i (literally, a 

“Follower,” meaning a member of the first-century generations who 
lived after the death of the Prophet) rather than a sahdbi (a “Com¬ 
panion” contemporary of the Prophet) (this is particularly the case in 
tafsir) —or are transmitted from obscure, unreliable, or sometimes 
anonymous individuals^^ or by the collective isnad or “combined re¬ 
port,” whereby a number of reports would be combined into a single 
narrative cited collectively by more than one isnad, thus making it 
impossible to know what was crucial in Hadith methodology: the 
identity of the individual authority with whom the text originated. 
This is particularly the case in sirah-maghdzi.''^ All such reports 

chose retrospectively to reject as Hadith transmitters some early scholars active 
in sirah-maghdzi (e.g., Ibn Ishaq) and tafsir (e.g., al- Suddi, for whom see Riwayah 
20, ahead), but to accept others (e.g., al-Zuhri, see Riwayah 9; and QatMah b. 
Di'amah, see Riwayah 23), even when this latter group had also transmitted doc- 
trinally problematic sirah-maghdzi and tafsir reports with poor isndds. No one 
seems to have given much attention to this since Birkeland’s acute observation 
that “when a scholar of the past was generally recognized as a reliable authority, 
the tendentious biographical literature tried to minimize or even suppress his ac¬ 
tivity in tafsir as much as possible, and tried to make him a traditionist, a Reader, 
or a mufti.” Old Muslim Opposition, 20. The answer may again lie considerably 
in the fact of necessity: to reject al-Zuhri’s reports, for example, would not only 
make a palpable dent in the corpus of sirah-maghdzi but also, more importantly 
for the Hadith movement, significantly reduce the number of reliably transmitted 
Hadith: “Abu Dawud puts the number of reports transmitted by al-Zuhri as 2200, 
half of which were hadith.” Lucas, Constructive Critics, 66. 

^^This, too, was presciently noted by Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition, 16-19. For 
the different wordings of this statement, see Ibn Taymiyyah, Muqaddimah fi usul 
al-tafsir (edited by ‘Adnan Zarzur) (Kuwait: Dar al-Qur’an al-Karim, 1972), 52. 
^‘‘See, for example, James Robson, “Ibn Ishaq’s Use of the isndd,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 38 (1955-56), 449-465, from which it is clear that Ibn Ishaq was 
unconcerned about providing sahih isndds. As Tarif Khalidi has squarely noted, 
“Ibn Ishaq was prepared to accept other criteria of veracity besides that of per¬ 
sonal witness, the backbone of isnad”-, see his Arabic Historical Thought in the 
Classical Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 39. 

■^^On the collective isndd or combined report, see Marsden Jones, “The Maghazi 
Literature,” in The Cambridge History of Arabic Literature: Arabic Literature to 
the End of the Umayyad Period (edited by A. F. L. Beeston, T. M. Johnstone, R. B. 
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were categorically unacceptable in the transmission of Hadith, but 
to accommodate the overwhelming reality of their ubiquity in slrah- 
maghazi and tafsir, the Hadith scholars produced the concessionary 
principle of al-tarakhkhus / al-tajawwuz / al-tasahul fi al-raqaHq-. 
essentially, the application of lenient standards of isnM appraisal in 
regard precisely to those reports that do not carry a legal, praxial, or 
creedal ruling {raqd’iq)^^ 

But—and this is an important question—why is it that reports 
transmitted in the genres of sirah-maghdzi and tafsir (as opposed to 
those limited sirah-maghdzi and tafsir reports that appear in Hadith 
works) largely failed to acquire full isndds in the period 150-250, 
when the rise of the Hadith movement made the complete isndd the 
basis for validation of reports? There are two ways in which to un¬ 
derstand this phenomenon: either second- and third-century sirah- 
maghdzi and tafsir scholars were consistently imperfect practi¬ 
tioners of Hadith methodology—meaning that they recognized that 
in order to establish authoritative fact it was important to transmit 
reports with sound complete isndds but somehow, in spite of this, 
they usually failed to do so; or, more plausibly, these scholars had a 
very different set of cultural, and thus methodological, concerns in 
which it simply was not crucial to establish the truth-value of reports 
through the Hadith leitmotif of providing complete isndds made up 
of sound transmitters. Indeed, a fundamental and little recognized 
cultural difference between the projects of early sirah-maghdzi 
and tafsir on the one hand and Hadith on the other is precisely that 
whereas Hadith, by virtue of its function, sought to be prescriptive 
and authoritative, sirah-maghdzi and tafsir did not. We have already 
noted how sirah-maghdzi literature functioned to provide the new 
community with a foundational epic with which the new community 
could affiliate itself. Thus, rather than seekingto be authoritative and 
prescriptive, sirah-maghdzi sought to be dramatic and evocative, to 


Serjeant, and R. R. Smith), 344-351, at 347-348; Michael Lecker, “Waqidi’s Ac¬ 
count on the Status of the Jews of Medina: A Study of a Combined Report,”/owr- 
nal of Near Eastern Studies 54 (1995), 15-32, at 18-27; and Donner, Narratives, 
264-65, footnote 31. 

‘‘'^See, for example, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi: fial-haldlwa-al-hardm wa-al-sunan wa- 
al-ahkdm tashaddadndfial-asdnid wa-idhd rawaymd ‘an al-nabififadd’ilal-a‘mdl 
wa-md ldy>ada‘ hukman wa-ldy!arfa‘u-hu tasdhalnd fi al-asdnid-, his al-Kifdyah fi 
‘ilm al-riwdyah (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma‘arif al-‘Uthmaniyyah, 1357), 134. 
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furnish the new community with a powerful vocabulary of motifs— 
heroic, ethical, prosopographical, geographical, rhetorical, mirac¬ 
ulous, and so forth—with which the community could affiliate and 
through which it could express its values and ethos. To accomplish 
this, sirah-maghazi scholars did not need to sift out reliable reports 
from unreliable—rather, they were casting their nets as widely as 
possible in the sea of epic lore of the early community on the life 
of its founder. Thus, they did not need to claim for themselves the 
indisputable authority that arose from complete isnMs made up of 
unimpeachable individuals—and they did not provide them. As for 
early tafsir, what is most striking about the project—and strikingly 
little noted in the modern scholarship—is the exploratory and multi¬ 
vocal nature of the early exegetical literature. The literature of early 
Qur’an exegesis comprises a range of interpretations on almost ev¬ 
ery verse of the Qur’an, with strikingly little attempt to invest inter¬ 
pretations with the finality of categorical Prophetic authority. Even 
when it comes to the individual who is regarded as the founder and 
greatest authority figure of early tafsir, the “mythic ancestor”^^ ‘Abd 
Allah Ibn Abbas (d. 68), there is effectively no evidence in regard 
to the contradictory interpretations attributed to him that suggests 
that early tafsir scholars disputed the attribution of these contradic¬ 
tory interpretations in an attempt to validate one interpretation over 
others. Indeed, the students of Ibn Abbas regularly transmitted on 
their own authority interpretations that were different to those that 
they attributed to their great master."*® As Birkeland rightly noted, 
“It remains a problem why all Isnads leading to disciples of Ibn Ab¬ 
bas were not prolonged backwards to the latter himself. His name 
cannot possibly have been omitted secondarily.”^® Early tafsir seems, 
thus, to have been, in the first instance, an exploration of the Divine 
Word and, as such, was apparently more concerned with the range of 
possibilities contained in the Divine Word than with exclusive truth- 
claims about the Divine Word. This, in turn, meant the early mu- 
fassirun, too, did not need to invest truth-claims with the authority 
of complete isnMs from unimpeachable authority figures. It is thus 

^’The phrase is that of Claude Gilliot, “Portrait ‘mythique’ dTbn ‘Abbas,” 

32 (1985), 127-184. 

We will see examples of this in Chapter 2. 

Old Muslim Opposition, 36. 
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only logical that neither tafsir scholars nor sirah-maghazi scholars 
compiled biographical dictionaries to legitimate and delegitimate 
transmitters.®” As a result, we are today dependent for our knowl¬ 
edge of the transmitters of the early Muslim historical memory of 
the life of Muhammad exclusively on the narrative constructed by 
the Hadith movement, a narrative that is, in both senses of word, 
highly partial. 

In other words, the hostility of the Hadith scholars towards the 
ahl al-sirah / al-maghdzi and mufassirun arose not because the sirah- 
maghazi scholars “imitated the muhaddithun, or applied the tools 
and methods of Hadith to foreign materials so that it could eventu¬ 
ally pass as Hadith” (as Landau-Tasseron suggests),®^ but for quite 
the opposite reason: apparently, the ahl al-sirah / al-maghdzi and 
the mufassirun simply did not think it was crucial to furnish com¬ 
plete isndds at all. The projects of early sirah-maghdzi and tafsir 
apparently neither had use for nor recognized the authority of the 
methodology developed by the Hadith movement; had they done 
so, they would surely, from 150 onwards, have fabricated complete 
isndds with which to upgrade their deficient reports, instead of con¬ 
tinuing to transmit them with bad isndds. 

Having concluded that sirah-maghdzi and tafsir scholars in the 
post-150 period were evidently not in the habit of fabricating com¬ 
plete isndds, the question to be asked is how, in the light of this, one is 
to assess their incomplete, collective, or otherwise weak isndds. The 
logical implication would seem to be that the deficient isndds that 
carry sirah-maghdzi and tafsir reports are very likely not fabricated 
at all. After all, if these incomplete isndds are fabricated, this would 


disagree with the explanation of Chase Robinson: “There is no way around con¬ 
cluding that insecurities were at work. Lacking a method that was distinct from 
traditionism (many were targeted for traditionists’ barbs about several of their 
methods)... our historians deliberately kept their heads low during much of the 
classical period.” Islamic Historiography, 113. In my view it is precisely the fact 
that historians and mufassirun were secure in their own methodologies that led 
them not to compile biographical dictionaries, for the simple reason that their 
methods did not require a literature assessing the reputations of transmitters. 

^'Landau-Tasseron, “Sayf Ibn ‘Umar,” 7. 

Indeed, the attitude of these two projects towards Hadith methodology would seem 
to differ only in degree from that of the second-century historian ‘Awanah b. al- 
Hakam (d. 147/764-765 or 158/774-775), who declared, “I gave up Hadith because I 
couldn’t stand the isnM”-, cited by Cooperson, Classical Arabic Biography, 4. 
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mean that whereas slrah-maghazl and tafslr scholars found it nec¬ 
essary to fabricate isnads in the period before 150, when incomplete 
isnads were sufficient certification of the genealogy of reports, they 
somehow managed to resist the pressure (and the habit) of fabricat¬ 
ing isnads in the period after 150 when complete isnads gradually be¬ 
came the preeminent epistemological device for the establishment of 
the truth-value of reports.®^ It is hard to imagine why this should be 
the case. If, then, we have a bad isnad contained in a sirah-maghdzi 
or tafsir work, there would seem to be no substantive reason (besides 
native skepticism) to think—in the absence of specific external ev¬ 
idence to suggest otherwise—that the isnad is fabricated, and that 
it does not, indeed, genuinely represent the chain of transmitters 
by which this information was transmitted. It is upon this principle 
that my analysis proceeds: in the genres of sirah-maghazi and tafsir, 
weak isnads should be taken at faee value as in aetual faet representing 
a genuine transmission history for the report in question, unless there is 
speeifie reason to suggest otherwise.^'' 

Now, assuming that an isnad represents a genuine chain of trans¬ 
mission does not, of course, necessarily imply that the informa¬ 
tion carried in the report is true. However, the facticity of reports 
is not what we are concerned with here, only the genuineness of 


Indeed, Schacht’s own logic can be taken to the same conclusions. Schacht notes 
how sirah-maghasi reports with legal bearing were incorporated into legal dis¬ 
course in the second half of the second century, and states that “this reception 
of‘historical’ traditions into legal discussion went parallel with their acquiring 
increasingly elaborate isnads” (Origins, 139). The implication of Schacht’s state¬ 
ment is that those sirah-maghdzi (and tafsir) reports that were of no direct legal or 
praxial bearing (i.e., the majority) were not subject to the same isnad fabrication 
process as were legal and praxial materials; these nonlegal and nonpraxial reports 
ought not, therefore, to be subject to Schacht’s thesis. See also James Robson, 
“Standards Applied by Muslim TrdLditiomsts,” Bulletin of the John Ry/lands Library, 
43 (1961), 459-479, at 461; and Rudi Paret, “Die Liicke in der Uberlieferung iiber 
den Islam,” in Westdsliche Abhandlungen: Rudolf Tschudi zum siebzigsten Geburt- 
stag iiberreicht von Freunden und Sehulern, ed. Fritz Meier (Wiesbaden: Harras- 
sowitz), 1954,147-153, which makes a different case for the greater reliability of 
nonlegal Hadith over legal Hadith. 

®^None of this, of course, is to be applied to reports in Hadith works. The question 
of how to assess good isnads found in sirah-maghdzi and tafsir works is a more dif¬ 
ficult one, although the default assumption would be that they are suspicious by 
virtue of their resembling Hadith isndds. This question does not arise in the pres¬ 
ent study, perhaps precisely because the Satanic verses reports were not transmit¬ 
ted as a part of the Hadith project. 
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transmission, which will enable us to date reports. Also, assuming 
that an isnad is genuine does not necessarily imply that the trans¬ 
mission history it presents is complete. There is simply no reason to 
assume that scholars always cited the full available isnad-, given that 
abbreviation of isndds was not uncommon even among early Hadith 
scholars, it was probably the more so among early sirah-maghdzi and 
tafslr scholars.®® Our working principle is that these isndds represent 
genuine transmission histories as far baek as they go, while leaving 
open the possibility that the entire report, or some of the motifs and 
ideas it contains, may well have entered circulation at some earlier 
point, or have been derived from the broader scholarly environment 
of the earliest recorded transmitter.®* 

The fact that Hadith scholars were prepared to accept the “defi¬ 
cient” (i.e., different) methodologies of the sirah-maghdzi and tafsir 
scholars when applied to sirah-maghdzi and tafsir reports, but not 
in regard to Hadith reports, may no doubt be attributed to the fact 
that sirah-maghdzi and tafsir materials did not seek, in the first in¬ 
stance, to establish legal, praxial, and creedal norms.®^ Since the 
business of documenting legal, praxial, and creedal norms was, of 
course, precisely the business of defining the specific detailed con¬ 
tent of Islam, what the scholars of the Hadith movement were in 
effect doing was to arrogate to themselves the authority to prescribe 
the definitive content of Islam. The Hadith project was concerned not 
simply with sorting reports with good isndds from reports with bad 
ones but with distinguishing, by means of good isndds, reports with 
doctrinally acceptable content from reports with unacceptable doc¬ 
trinal content. Other scholarly projects were nonthreatening and. 


^®For the practice among Hadith scholars, see ai-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifayah, 
417-418, the chapter entitled, “On the Hadith which the Transmitter Sometimes 
Takes Back (to a sahdhi / the Prophet) \yarfa‘u-hu tdratan\ and Sometimes Stops 
(at a tdbi‘\) \yaqifu-hu\\ What Is Its Ruling?” 

^^Our working principle will be tested—and proved correct—in the course of Part 
1. On the latter point, see Marsden Jones’s argument that early second-century 
sirah-maghdgi scholars drew on a common pool of available material: in his “Ibn 
Ishaq and al-Waqidi: The Dream of‘Atika and the Raid to Nakhla in Relation to 
the Charge of Plagiarism,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 22 

(1959). 41-51. 

®^This statement is, of course, less applicable to the tafsir project than to the sirah- 
maghdzi project; nonetheless, the fact is that the bulk of early Qur’an commen¬ 
tary did not deal with praxial and legal issues. 
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hence, legitimate so long as they did not trespass into this project 
of the authoritative constituting of truth: in instances where slrah- 
maghazi and tafsir reports had no problematic doctrinal implica¬ 
tions, it did not matter to the Hadith scholars if the isnads of these 
reports did not fulfill the criteria for authoritative validation. Here, 
the accommodative principle of al-tarakhkhus / al-tajawwuz / al- 
tasdhulft al-raqd’iq was applied. Problems arose when materials 
transmitted in the slrah-maghdzl and tafsir literature were at odds 
with the norms that the Hadith project was seeking to establish as 
Islamic—in other words, when these sirah-maghdzi and tafsir re¬ 
ports presented alternative norms to those of the Hadith project. 
This danger was ever-present since, like Hadith, sirah-maghdzi 
and tafsir drew on the potentially normative historical memory of 
the life of Muhammad: it was thus essential for Hadith scholarship 
to assert and retain its legitimizing authority vis-a-vis these po¬ 
tentially problematic historical memory materials. So, when the 
Hadith authorities said of a scholar that he was good in maghdzi, 
but not in Hadith or ahkdm, what this meant was that as long as 
he transmitted reports that, by virtue of irrelevance or confor¬ 
mity, did not conflict with the Hadith project of establishing legal, 
praxial, and creedal norms, his reports were acceptable. However, 
in the event of his transmitting something that impinged upon or 
clashed with the Islam of the Hadith movement, the fact that this 
individual did not conform to the transmission methodology of the 
ahl al-Hadith could and would be invoked in order to discredit that 
individual as an unreliable transmitter, and thereby to reject those 
problematic reports as unreliably transmitted and therefore false. 
Through this assertion of the epistemologieal authority of the Hadith 
movement, the ahl al-Hadith asserted their exclusive authority to 
determine the content of Islam. The Satanic verses incident, it will 
be seen, constitutes a classic example of this clash over the right to 
determine normative Islam by authoring and authorizing the mem¬ 
ory of the person and Prophethood of Muhammad.®® 

®®The only study of which I am aware that thinks seriousiy about the cuiturai con¬ 
sequences of the differences between the genres of sirah-maghasl and Hadith is 
Gordon D. Newby, “Imitating Muhammad in Two Genres: Mimesis and Problems 
of Genre in Sirah and Sunnah,” Medieval Encounters 3 (1997), 266-283. While 
confused on some fundamental points, Newby makes a number of genuinely im¬ 
portant observations: “Sirah, was a narrative . . . Sunnah was a non-narrative, 
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Thus, the point being made by the second- to third-century 
Hadith scholars when they criticized slrah-maghazl and tafslr schol¬ 
ars in the al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dil literature was precisely that Hadith, 
sirah-maghdzl, and tafsir were different discourses—that is, differ¬ 
ent cultural projects whose respective practitioners transmitted 
different materials and used different methodologies to assess those 
materials. As far as the Hadith scholars were concerned, the Hadith 
textual corpus was made up of reports that possessed better isnads, 
meaning that they were the product of a transmission history that 
was superior to and more authoritative than that of the sirah-maghdzi 
and tafsir corpuses. In the logic of modern Batini-Skeptical scholar¬ 
ship, the transmission history of Hadith reports—the isnads—m\xst 
be seen as different and superior by fact of being more purposefully 
fabricated. The point that we are emphasizing here, however, is that 
of differenee: the respective isnads of Hadith reports, on the one 
hand, and of sirah-maghdzi and tafsir reports, on the other, are nei¬ 
ther the result of nor expressive of the same transmission history— 
and thus the isnads of sirah-maghdzi and tafsir reports simply can¬ 
not be coherently or productively assessed in terms of the isndds of 
Hadith reports. 

Proceeding on the working principle elaborated earlier—thatsfra/?- 
maghdzi and tafsir isndds, more likely than not, represent a chain of 
genuine transmission—we come now to the second issue raised at the 
outset. This is the question of what was being transmitted, and how? 

disjointed and atomized representation of Muhammad . . . each form became 
identified with different groups . . . the word Sunnah came to refer specifically 
to short narratives and vignettes (Hadith) that could be used as sources of legal 
authority . .. Sunnah meaning normative practice.... The narrative biography, 
the Strah, located Muhammad in time and space.... But, if Muhammad were to 
be the paradigm for the community for all time, he would have to be timeless. 
Hence, the non-narrative, a-historic Muhammad was presented in discreet, at¬ 
omized accounts each having validity for establishing precedent regardless of 
the time and place.... The result was a tension where the adherence to Sunnah 
is often construed to be at variance with adherence to the mythic image of Mu¬ 
hammad of the Strah. Ibn Ishaq’s Strah was eventually epitomized and stripped 
of... some of its more ‘popular’ elements about Muhammad, and Ibn Ishaq was 
himself condemned as a Shl'ite.... These early biographies of Muhammad seem 
to be part of an already existing North Arab literary form known as the Ay/yam 
al-‘Arab,the ‘Battle Days of the Arab.’... Early Muslims nsedthe Ay/yam at-Arab 
... to ‘prove’ that their new tribe was superior and that their new tribal leader, 
Muhammad, was the most noble in birth and deeds.” Newby, “Imitating Muham¬ 
mad,” 267-269. 
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These are in fact two separate but related questions. First, how were 
reports being transmitted: in writing, or orally, or in some combina¬ 
tion of the two, and (how) did methods of transmission change over 
time? Second, what was being transmitted: the specific wording of 
a report {al-riwdyah bi-al-lafs) or the meaning of the report {al-ri- 
wdyah bi-al-ma‘nd), and (how) did attitudes towards literal and para¬ 
phrastic transmission change over time? 

In a work published in 1968, Muhammad Mustafa Azami gath¬ 
ered copious evidence of writing as a standard feature of the trans¬ 
mission of knowledge in the first two centuries of Islam.®® Azami 
argued that transmission of knowledge in the first two centuries 
was practiced through a combination of writing and lecturing: 
teachers lectured, students wrote down what was taught, and these 
notes were then used as an aid to memory in lecturing. Some teach¬ 
ers lectured directly from their notes, others prided themselves 
on lecturing only from memory (i.e., that which they had memo¬ 
rized from their notes), some teachers apparently forbade students 
to write down their lectures, and others insisted they write them 
down; some students first wrote down and then memorized, and 
others first memorized and then wrote down.®® Azami’s thesis on 
the performance of transmission was largely ignored in the West¬ 
ern academy, but his basic findings were eventually confirmed in a 
series of articles published between 1985 and 1992 by Gregor Schoe- 
ler.®^ Unlike Azami, however, Schoeler made the important dis¬ 
tinction between the mode of transmission —that is, whether oral or 
written—and the content of transmission—that is, whether literal 
or paraphrastic. While Azami seems to assume that transmission 
was word-for-word and that texts stabilized very early, Schoeler ar¬ 
gued that transmission was initially concerned with conveying the 
meaning of the account in question {al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd), and 

M. Azami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature (Beirut: al-Maktab al-Islami, 
1968), 18-186. See also Sprenger, “On the Origin and Progress of Writing Down 
Historical Facts among the yhisaVraans" Journal of the Asiatic Soeiety of Bengal 25 
(1856), 308-329,375-381. 

Azami, Studies, 186-197. 

'^‘These important articles, published in German, have been now translated by 
Uwe Vagelpohi and edited by James E. Montgomery as Gregor Schoeler, The 
Oral and the Written in Early Islam (Abingdon: Routledge, 2006). Schoeler never 
cites Azami. 
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only at a later stage with the preservation of the exact wording of 
the text {al-riwdyah bi-al-lafs).^'^ It was during the earlier stage, that 
of al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd, that reports underwent considerable re¬ 
wording. This latter point is extremely important for the issue of 
the stabilization of texts, and thus for the questions of authorship 
and dating of the accounts of the Satanic verses, for which reason it 
will be appropriate to take it up here. 

That the phenomenon of al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd was widespread in 
the first two centuries of Islam is actually well attested and detailed 
in crucial source material that not only was relatively neglected by 
Schoeler but also actually provides stronger and more direct and de¬ 
tailed evidence than the sources from which Schoeler constructs his 
argument—namely, the early post-formative works on the sciences 
of Hadith, which, while distinctly uncomfortable with al-riwdyah 
bi-al-ma‘nd, nonetheless treat al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd as a historical 
fait accompli. Thus, al-Khatib al-BaghdadI (d. 463/1071), writing at 
a historical juncture when the Hadith movement had begun firmly 
to establish its epistemological authority in Islamic discourses, de¬ 
votes a lengthy discussion to the disagreement over the permissi¬ 
bility of al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd,^^ in which he first cites the strong 
purist principle preferred by classical Hadith scholars: transmis¬ 
sion should be literal. He then points out, however, that al-riwdyah 
bi-al-ma‘nd was permitted by the Prophet®"^ and historically prac¬ 
ticed by the sahdbah and tdbi‘un, for which reason it is legitimate. 
He describes several specific forms of al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd that 
were practiced by the early generations: substituting synonyms for 
the words of the received text,®® rearrangement of the received text 


On this point, see also Gregor Schoeler, CharakterundAuthentic dermuslimischen 
Uberlieferung iiher das Lehen Mohammeds (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1996), 113; 
now translated as Gregor Schoeler, The Biography/ of Muhammad: Nature and Au¬ 
thenticity York.: Routledge, 2011), 115. 

■^^See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifdy/ah, 171-211; see also the discussion on al- 
riwdyah bi-al-lafs / bi-aTma‘nd in Muhammad ‘Ajjaj al-Khatib, al-Sunnah 
qablal-tadwin (Cairo: Maktabat Wahbah, [2nd edition] 1988), 126-143, and the 
sources cited there. 

“The Prophet is reported as saying, “As long as you do not permit the prohibited 
and prohibit the permitted, there is nothing wrong with it (al-riwdyah bi-al- 
ma‘na)”: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifdyah, 199. 

“Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifdyah, 197. 
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{al-taqdim wa-al-ta’khir),^^ adding to or omitting from the received 
text {al-ziyddah wa-al-nuqsdn),^'’ and abridging the received text {al- 
ikhtisdr).^^ All these were deemed acceptable by the early transmit¬ 
ters as long as the meaning of the report remained unaltered. The 
last three practices—rearrangement, addition and omission, and 
abridgement—are particularly interesting as they effectively de¬ 
scribe processes of recension and redaction, the existence of which 
the early Hadith authorities had to take into consideration while for¬ 
mulating their methodology. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi does not men¬ 
tion another practice that was anathema to the Hadith scholars and 
that, as we have noted, was prevalent in the field of sirah-maghdsi, 
culturally indifferent as it was to the notion of authoritative trans¬ 
mission—namely, transmission by collective isnad. Transmission 
by collective isnad is, of course, an instrument par excellence of al- 
riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd as it involves combining and collating different 
reports into a single unit of meaning. 

Given the fact that reports were being transmitted with rear¬ 
rangement, addition and omission, abridgement, and collation of the 
received text, the question, then, is how best to identify and date the 
authorship of a riwdyah when its wording was changing during the 
course of transmission. The answer to this, surely, is that we must 
consider issues of authorship and dating at two levels, that oilafz and 
that of ma‘nd. If we find two differently constructed sirah-maghdzi 
or tafsir narratives carried by isnads going back to the same individ¬ 
ual, it would appear reasonable to date the common meaning of the 
reports as, indeed, having been transmitted from that individual, 
while taking the differences in wording and narrative construction 
as arising, if not from that individual himself, then from the subse¬ 
quent process of recension in transmission. The assumption here is 
that a given transmission from a particular individual will stabilize 
as a unit of meaning before it stabilizes as a verbal unit. Two different 
dating methods are thus called for: dating the meaning of the report, 
and dating the words. In order to date according to meaning, how¬ 
ever, it is first necessary to establish a unit of meaning. While this is 
relatively straightforward in short reports that deal with only one 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifayah, 207. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifayah, 207-208. 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifayah, 193. 
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hermeneutical issue, in a longer narrative containing more than one 
such issue, such as the reports on the Satanic verses incident, this be¬ 
comes more difficult—and the matter will thus have to be addressed 
at the outset of Chapter 2, before we proceed to the analysis of the 
Satanic verses reports. 




The Earliest Narrative 
Reports {Riwayahs) and 
Their Transmitters 


When I had lost myself, wonderstruek, in adoration ofthat eheek. 
They told me the story ofLdt and Manat. 

—hAfiz' 


^ n what follows, all of the available early riwdyahs on the 
Satanic verses incident are collected and their mains and isndds ana¬ 
lyzed. Only in this way can we understand when and how it is that the 
Satanic verses incident came to constitute a standard element in the 
memory of the early community on the life of its Prophet, and thus 
answer the question: why did the early Muslim community accept 
the Satanic verses incident? Also, since it is with these very reports 
that Muslims have continued to engage down the centuries to the 
present day, the study of the earliest narratives of the Satanic verses 
incident forms the basis for the history of the subsequent formation 
of Islamic orthodoxy on the question of the Satanic verses. 

This analysis will aim to answer the following three sets of questions. 

* Chun man as Hshq-irukhash bi-khwudu hayrangashtam/khaharaz vdqi‘a-yiLat u 
ManMam dddand, Hafiz Shirazi(d. 792), Divdn-iKhwdjah Shams al-Din Muham¬ 
mad Hafiz Shirdzi, ed. Taymur Burhan Limudhi (Tehran: Kitabkhanah-yi Sana’!), 
1992,100. 
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The first questions pertain to the transmission of the narratives. 
When—that is, around what date—were narratives of the Satanic 
verses incident transmitted and circulated in the early Muslim com¬ 
munity? How widely circulated were these narratives? Where were 
these narratives in circulation? How widely accepted were they? 
Who circulated and accepted these narratives? Who did not accept 
and circulate them? In the context of what literary genres or cultural 
projects were these narratives transmitted? What were the mecha¬ 
nisms and practices by which they were transmitted? 

The second set of questions pertains to the content ofthe narratives. 
What was the textual content of these narratives? What does the con¬ 
tent of these narratives tell us about the understanding of the Satanic 
verses incident in the early Muslim community? What do the narra¬ 
tives of the Satanic verses incident tell us about the understanding of 
Muhammad and his Prophethood in the early Muslim community? 

A third question pertains to both content and transmission: What 
do the identity and nature of the genres, projects, and practitioners 
who accepted or rejected the reports tell us about the understanding 
of Muhammad and his Prophethood in the early Muslim community? 

The analysis of each riwdyah will be directed at the following goals: 

1. I will attempt, through the individual and comparative analy¬ 
sis of the respective isnads and matns, to date each report. I am 
not attempting to provide a date for when a particular riwdyah 
was put into circulation, but will confine myself to the task of 
trying to ascertain the earliest time at which we may reason¬ 
ably take the report to have, in fact, been in circulation, while 
leaving open the possibility that it may actually have entered 
circulation at some earlier point. As a cumulative exercise, this 
will enable us to determine an approximate terminus post quern 
for when the Satanic verses incident was present as an element 
in the corpus of historical memory materials transmitted by the 
early Muslim community. 

2. I will attempt to identify, in the early Islamic biographical lit¬ 
erature, the individual first- and second-century scholars who 
are recorded in the isndds as having transmitted accounts of 
the incident, so as to see what sort of literary genres and cul¬ 
tural projects these scholars are identified with. This will tell 
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us something about the literary and cultural contexts within 
which riwayahs on the Satanic verses incident were being trans¬ 
mitted in early Islam, which will, in turn, provide us with a 
place from which to trace changes and continuities in these lit¬ 
erary and cultural contexts in subsequent centuries. 

3. Through the identification of the scholars in the isnads, I will 
attempt to identify the geographical region where each report 
was in circulation. Cumulatively, this analysis will enable us to 
assess how widespread knowledge and transmission of the inci¬ 
dent were in the early Islamic world. 

4. I will undertake an analytical reading of the text {main) of the 
narrative of each riwdyah, so as to examine how the Satanic 
verses incident was understood by the early Muslim commu¬ 
nity. The understanding of the incident contained in the early 
narratives will, of course, tell us something about how the 
early community understood the Prophethood of Muhammad, 
just as modern Muslim attitudes towards the incident reflect 
the understanding of Prophethood in the modern Muslim 
community. 

As noted at the end of Chapter 1, given that reports were trans¬ 
mitted initially with attention to meaning {al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd) 
and only later with attention to their specific wording {al-riwdyah 
bi-al-lafs), in order to date reports it is necessary first to establish a 
unit of meaning. While this is relatively straightforward in short re¬ 
ports that deal with only one hermeneutical issue, in a longer narra¬ 
tive containing more than one such issue, such as the reports on the 
Satanic verses incident, this becomes more difficult. The three main 
hermeneutical issues involved in the Satanic verses incident, which I 
will take as defining the respective reports as units of meaning, are: 

1. Did the Prophet utter the Satanic verses? 

2. Why did the Prophet utter the Satanic verses? 

3. Did the Prophet realize on his own that he had erred, or was he 
unaware of having erred until he was corrected by Jibril? 

The questions “Did the Prophet utter the verses?” and “Why did the 
Prophet utter the verses?” are the most important hermeneutical 
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issues in the interpretation of the Satanic verses incident. The treat¬ 
ment in a given report of the third question, “Did the Prophet realize 
on his own that he had erred, or was he unaware of having erred until 
he was corrected by Jibril?” can affect the answer in that report to 
the second question: “Why did the Prophet utter the verses?” 


Riwdyahs i to 7: 

From Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi 


Riwayah 1: From the Rayy Recension of the Sirah 
of Muhammad Ibn Ishaq 

This riwayah with which, by virtue of its length and detail, it is 
appropriate to begin is given by Abu Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al- 
Tabari (224-310), both in his great tafsir, the Jami‘ al-baydn (in the 
commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj),^ and his universal history, the 
Tdrtkh al-rusul wa-al-muluk,^ with the following isndd\ 

Muhammad b. Humayd al-Razi (160-248)^ Salamah b. al-Fadl 
al-Razi (81-191) <- Muhammad Ibn Ishaq al-Madani (85-151) f- Yazid 

^See ]ami‘al-bayan ‘an ta’wilay al-Qyr’an (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1988), 

17:187-188. Al-Tabari completed his tafsir around 290; see the study by Franz 
Rosenthal, “The Life and Works of al-Tabari,” in his annotated translation of The 
History of al-Tabari, Volume i: General Introduction and From the Creation to the 
F/oo<f (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989), 106. 

^Al-Tabari, Tdrikh al-rusul wa-al-muluk, ed. Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim 
(Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1990 [6th edition]), 2:337-340. 

'‘As a firm rule, the death dates recorded in the Muslim biographical literature are 
far more reliable than the birth dates, for the simple reason that while births were 
generally not recorded, by the time a prominent scholar died, his death would be 
recorded by his colleagues and students. Birth dates were often pushed back by 
memorializers as a means of buttressing a scholar’s credentials as earlier birth 
dates not only allowed for the possibility of transmission from the great ancients 
but also facilitated shorter chains of transmission, which were highly valued in 
in Hadith methodology (see G. H. A. Juynboll, “The Role of mu’ammarun in the 
Early Development ofthe isndd,” WienerZeitschriftfiir dieKundedesMorganlan- 

des 81 (1991) 155-175). 

® The arrow <- indicates the direction of transmission: here, Salamah b. al-Fadl al- 
Razi transmitted the report to Muhammad b. Humayd al-Razi—that is, Muham¬ 
mad b. Humayd al-Razi received the report from Salamah b. al-Fadl al-Razi. 
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b. Ziyad al-Madani (d. 130 /140) 4- Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi 
al-Madani (40-108). 

According to the isnM, this report is taken from Salamah b. al- 
Fadl’s recension of the sirah of the famous Medinese biographer of 
the Prophet, Muhammad Ibn Ishaq (85-151). The Satanic verses in¬ 
cident appears in two recensions of the sirah as taught by Ibn Ishaq: 
the Rayy recension of Salamah b. al-Fadl, and the Kufan recension 
ofYunus b. Bukayr (see Riwayah 7, below). It does not appear in Ibn 
Hisham’s (d. 218) edition of al-Bakka’i’s (d. 183) Kufan recension 
(what is generally called the Sirah of Ibn Hisham).* In analyzing 
the above isnad, it will be convenient to begin with the transmis¬ 
sion forward from Ibn Ishaq to al-Tabari, and then to consider Ibn 
Ishaq’s sources. 

In regard to Ibn Ishaq, already discussed above, only one point 
needs to be raised here—namely, that for the muhaddithun, from the 
early critics of the Hadith movement down to such modern exem¬ 
plars as the Hadith scholar Muhammad Nasir al-Din al-Albani (1914- 
1999) j the mere fact of his presence in this isnad was sufficient basis 
to reject Riwayah 1 as inauthentic and untrue.^ We observe a similar 
phenomenon to that found in the biographical material on Ibn Ishaq 
in the entries in the al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dil literature on the transmitter 
from Ibn Ishaq, Salamah b. al-Fadl, who studied Ibn Ishaq’s Kitdb al- 
mubtada’ and Kitdb al-maghdzi in Rayy.® Salamah was regarded by 
the Hadith scholars as an unreliable transmitter, and duly appears in 
the fourth-century biographical dictionaries compiledby the Hadith 
scholars expressly for “weak” {da‘if), “rejected” {matriik), and “dis¬ 
credited” {majruh) Hadith transmitters.^ AH Ibn al-Madini (d. 224, 

'^The classic edition is Ibn Hisham, al-Sirahal-nahawiay>yah, ed. Mustafa al-Saqqa, 
Ibrahim al-Abyari, and ‘Abd al-Hafiz Shibli (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 

1937). 

^Nasir al-Din al-Albani, Nashal-majanlqli-nasfal-ghardniq, (Damascus: al-Mak- 
tab al-Islami, 1952), 12. 

®See Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ata’ (Beirut: 
Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1990), T.KiT, al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:49-50; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 4:153-154; and Muta‘ al-Tarabishi, Ruwdt Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn 
Yasdr fi al-maghdzi wa-al-siyar wa-sd’ir al-marwiyydt (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr al- 
Mu‘asir, 1994), 147-I5i. 

^See Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasa’i, Kitdb al-du‘afd’ wa-al-matrukin, ed. Buran 
al-Dinnawi and Kamal Yusuf al-Hut (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafi- 
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one of the earliest compilers of a work judging Hadith transmitters) 
said, “As soon as we left Rayy, we threw away Salamah’s Hadiths.” 
Despite this, Salamah’s transmission of Ibn Ishaq’s slrah-maghazi 
works was widely regarded as outstanding. Yahya b. Ma‘m recorded, 
“As regards Ibn Ishaq, there is no one between Baghdad and Khu¬ 
rasan more reliable than Salamah.” Al-Dhahabi listed his various 
detractors among the Hadith scholars, but added, “He was strong in 
maghazl.” It is noteworthy that Salamah’s reputation as a scholar of 
maghazi derived in considerable measure from the fact of his writ¬ 
ten transmissions. Yahya b. Ma‘in said, “We wrote from him; his 
maghazi books are the most complete \_atamni\-, there are no books 
more complete than his.” It is reported that Salamah’s transmission 
was highly regarded because Salamah came into possession of Ibn 
Ishaq’s own papyri of the Kitah al-mubtada’ and Kitdh al-maghdzi}^ 
Al-Tabari took Salamah’s recension of Ibn Ishaq from Muhammad 
b. Humayd al-Razi, who was one of al-Tabari’s main teachers during 
the latter’s sojourn in Rayy. The chain Muhammad b. Humayd <- 
Salamah <- Ibn Ishaq occurs in al-Tabari’s Tdrikh over 350 times, in¬ 
dicating the size of the work in question. In view of Muhammad b. 
Humayd’s importance to al-Tabari, it is interesting to note that he had 
a very mixed reputation among the Hadith scholars. Al-Daraqutni, 
al-Tirmidhi, and Ahmad b. Hanbal all transmitted from him; how¬ 
ever, the scholars of Rayy are reported as saying of Ibn Hanbal, “He 
didn’t know him (Muhammad b. Humayd). If he knew him as we did, 
he would not have spoken well of him at all.” The standard charge lev¬ 
eled against Muhammad b. Humayd was that he regularly attached 
matns to isnads by which they had not been transmitted. One account 
goes so far as to claim that he never studied with Salamah or with ‘Ali 
b. Mujahid (Ibn Ishaq’s other prominent Razi student, d. 180), but 
rather obtained a written copy of these two recensions of Ibn Ishaq 
from a third party. Whatever the truth of this accusation, Muhammad 


yyah, 1985), 118; al-‘Uqayli, Kitah al-du‘afa’, 1:518-519; Muhammad Ibn Hibban 
al-BustI, Kitahal-Majruhin min al-muhaddithin wa-al-du‘afd’wa-l-matrukin, ed. 
Mahmud Ibrahim Zayid (Aleppo: Dar al-Wa‘i, 1975-1976), 1:337-338; Ibn ‘Adi, al- 
Kdmilfial-du'afd’, 3:340. 

“See Ibn ‘Adi, al-Kdmilfial-du‘afd’, 3:340; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Bagh¬ 
dad, 1:221; Muhammad Hamidullah, “Muhammad Ibn Journal of the Paki¬ 

stan Historical Society 15 (1967), 77-100, at 95-96. 
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b. Humayd is being criticized here for failing to observe a fundamen¬ 
tal tenet of Hadith methodology—namely, studying the work with an 
authorized transmitter. Meanwhile, the story does acknowledge that 
he owned manuscript copies of these two recensions, which is pre¬ 
sumably what made him an attractive source in al-Tabari’s eyes." 

We may now turn back to consider Ibn Ishaq’s source for the re¬ 
port, the early Medinese Qur’an authority Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi (d. 108)." I have found twenty-four riwayahs in Ibn 
Ishaq’s sirah-maghazi corpus that go back to Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi, of which half are by way of Yazid b. Ziyad al-Madani (d. 
136), a now-obscure individual from whom Malik b. Anas also took 
al-Qurazi’s reports.^^ The importance of Muhammad b. Ka‘b as a 
figure in early Qur’anic studies may easily be gauged from the fol¬ 
lowing. First, the following Prophetic Hadith, taken as referring to 
al-Qurazi, was circulated by at least three different isnMs\ “There 
will come from out of the kahinayn [the Banu Qurayzah and Banu 
al-Nadir; the Jewish tribes of Madinah] a man who will study the 
Qur’an in a manner which no one after him will emulate,” and, in an¬ 
other version, “who will be the most learned of men in regard to the 


“See Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI, Kitdh al-jarh wa-al-ta‘dll, Hyderabad: DVirat al- 
Ma'arif al-‘Uthmaniyyah, 1373, 7:232-233; al-‘Uqayli, Kitdh al-du‘afd’, 4:1222; 
Ibn ‘Adi, al-Kdmil fial-du‘afd’, 6:274-275; Ibn al-fawzi, Kitdh al-du‘afd’ wa-al- 
matrukin, 3:54; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhih, 9:127-131; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 11:503-506; 
Rosenthal, “Life and Works,” 17-18; al-Tarabishi, Ruwdt MuhammadIhn Ishdq, 
151-154; and ‘Ali b. Hasan b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il 
al-tahqiq li-ihtdl qissat al-ghardniq riwdy/atan wa-dirdy/atan (fiddah: Maktabat 
al-Sahabah, 1992), 126-127. 

“See Abu Nu'aymal-Isbahani, (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1932, 

3:212-221; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:65-68; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhih, 9:420-422; Sezgin, 
GAS, 1:32; Nisar Ahmed Faruqi, Early Muslim Historiography: A Study of the 
Transmitters of Arab Historyfrom the Rise of Islam up to the End of Umayyad Period 
(.612-750 A.D.) (New Delhi: Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 1979), 146-155. 

“ He had a namesake with whom he was confused. He is generally given as a mawld 
of the Banu Makhzum, and Ibn Abi Hatim says he was also a Qurazi. See Ibn Sa‘d, 
Tahaqdt, 6:330; al-Bukhari, al-Tdrlkh al-kahir, Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma‘arif 
al-‘Uthmaniyyah, 1360-1384 A, 2 / 4:333; Ibn Abi Hatim,9:263; al-Dhahabi, 
Tdrikh al-isldm wa-wafaydtmashdhiraTa‘ldm, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al- Salam Tadmuri, 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1987), 8:565; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhih, 11:328, Jamal al- 
Din Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf al-Mizzi, Tahdhih al-kamdlfiasmd’al-rijdl ed. Bashshar 
‘Awwad Ma‘ruf (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1992), 32:132-134; Jalal al-Din al- 
Suyuti, Is‘df al-muhatta’firijdlal-Muwatta’, published with Malik b. Anas, Kitdh 
aTMuwatta’(Ca.iro: Dar al-Rayyanli-al-Turath, 1988), 2:291-404, at 3:263. 
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Qur’an Second, Muhammad b. Ka‘b is cited no less than sixty-two 
times in the extant forty-nine-folio fragment of the second-century 
Qur’an commentary of the Egyptian scholar ‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb 
(125-197).^® In only one of these reports does al-Qurazi relate from a 
previous authority—that is to say that like Riwayah i, these are all 
mursal reports.^® All of this is strongly indicative of the existence in 
the second century of a body of tafsir material that was recognized 
as representing the exegetical activity and opinion of Muhammad 
b. Ka‘b.^^ The fact that nineteen of the reports from al-Qurazi given 
in the second-century Tafsir of Ibn Wahb also appear, in whole or 
in part, in the late third-century JaniT al-baydn of al-Tabari, with 
different isnads going back to Muhammad b. Ka‘b, but with similar 
wording, suggests that the transmission of the contents of Muham¬ 
mad b. Ka‘b’s tafsir corpus stabilized considerably during the second 
centuryd® We will have occasion to address the question of the au- 

Muhammad b. Ka‘b’s father was a few of the Banu Qurayzah who, being a child at 
the time, escaped death when the men of that tribe were killed. 

*®See Miklos Muranyi’s model editions of‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb, al-Gdmi‘: Tafsir 
al-Qpr’dn {die Koranexegese) (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1993) (for the citations 
of the Hadith prophesying Muhammad b. Ka‘b see p. 70, to which add Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi, Dald’il al-nubuwwah wa-ma‘rifat ahwdl sahib al-sharVah, 
ed. ‘Abd aI-Mu‘ti Qal‘aji (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1985), 6:498; and 
‘Abd Allah b. Wahb, aTGdmi‘: Tafsir al-Qjir’dn: Koranexegese 2 Teil 1, (Wies¬ 
baden: Harrassowitz, 1995). 

“As noted in Chapter 1, a mursal (pi. mardsil) report is one in which the isndd stops at 
a tdbn (literally, a “Follower,” meaning a member of the first-century generations 
who lived after the death of the Prophet) rather than a sahdbi (a “Companion” con¬ 
temporary of the Prophet). In a study of isnads that carry sirah reports, Muhammad 
al- Sawwayani rejects the Riwayah 1 on the basis of the poor reputations of Muham¬ 
mad b. Humayd and Ibn Ishaq, and because the report is mursal', al-Qjisimah: dird- 
sah naqdiyyah li-nususaTsirah al-nabawiyyah, Riyadh: Dar Tibah, 1989,1:433. 

i^This corpus has now received a study in which Al-Qurazi’s report of the Satanic 
verses incident is duly rejected by reference to the orthodox arguments of later 
authorities: Akram ‘Abd Khalifah Hamad al-Dulaymi, Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al- 
Qyrazi wa-atharu-hu fi al-tafsir (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘llmiyyah), 2009, 353- 
357; the biographical data on Muhammad b. Ka‘b is collated at 41-82. 

“In cross-checking the Tafsir of Ibn Wahb with the ]dmi‘al-baydn of al-Tabari, I 
have relied on the excellent indices prepared by Miklos Muranyi. The fourth-/ 
fifth-century Naysaburi mufassir Ahh al-Ishaq al-Tha‘labi (d. 427) lists the Tafsir 
of Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi among the sources for his al-Kashfwa-al-baydn 
fi tafsir al-Qyr’dn, the transmitter from Muhammad b. Ka‘b being Abu Ma‘shar; 
see al-Tha‘labi’s bibliographical introduction to his al-Kashf wa-al-baydn, ed. 
Isaiah Goldfeld as Mufassiru sharq al-‘dlam al-islamifial-arba‘ah al-qurun al- 
hijriyyah al-uld (‘Akka: Srugy, 1984), 37-38. 
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thenticity of Ibn Ishaq’s transmission of this particular report from 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b in the analysis of Riwayah 2 below. 

The following is a translation of the main of the reportd® 

When the Messenger of God saw his tribe turning away from him, and 
was greatly disturbed \shaqqa ‘alay-hi\ by their estrangement from 
that which he had brought them from God, he desired within himself 
[tamanna ft nafsi-hi] that there come to him from God something 
that would bring him and his tribe together [mayuqaribu bayna-hu 
wa-bayna qawmi-hi\. Because of his love for his tribe and his concern 
for them \hirsi-hi ‘alay-Mm\, it would have pleased him if their harsh 
treatment of him should, in some measure, have been softened, to 
the point that [hattaf^ he thought to himself about it [haddatha bi-hi 
nafsa-hu\ and desired it \tamannd-hu\ and wished for it {ahabba-hn\. 

So God sent down: “By the star when it sets: ‘Your Companion has 
not gone astray [dalla\, nor is he misguided [ghawd]-. Nor does he speak 
from his own desire [hawd \..and when he (the Prophet) reached 
the verse, “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the 
other?,” Satan cast upon his tongue \alqd al-shaytdnu ‘aid lisdni-ht\ 
because of that which he had been thinking to himself about \li-md‘^^ 
kdna yuhaddithu bi-hi nafsa-hu\ and had been desiring \yatamanna\ 
to bring to his people: “Those high ghardniq: Indeed, their interces¬ 
sion is approved [tilka al-ghardniq al-‘uld: wa-inna shafd'ata-hunna 
la-turtadd]”^^ 

When Quraysh heard this they were delighted [farihu\. The way 
in which he had mentioned their gods pleased them greatly and they 
hearkened to him [fa-asdkhu la-hu\, while the Believers trusted their 
Prophet [wa-al-mu’minun musaddiqun nabiyya-huni\ in regard to that 
which he brought them from their Lord, and did not suspect him of an 
error [khata’] or delusion [wahfn\ or lapse [salal\. 

And when he reached the sajdah in the surah and completed the 
surah, he made the sajdah and the Muslims made the sajdah with the 


^’Cf., the respective translations of A. Guillaume, Life of Muhammad, 165-167; and 
W. Montgomery Watt and M. V. McDonald (translators and annotators). History 
of al-Tabari Vol. VI, 108-110. 

'^°an yalina la-hu ba'du md qad ghalusa ‘alay-hi min amri-him\ Guillaume, Life of 
Muhammad, 165, mistranslates this as: “if the obstacle that made his task so diffi¬ 
cult could be removed.” 

^'Guillaume reads this as lammd, “when.” 

The text in the Tdrikh has turtajd, which probably represents a scribal error as the 
word is given as turtadd in the rest of the narrative. 
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sajdah of their Prophet, believing what he brought them to be true 
Sfasdlqan li-md ja’a bi-hi\, and in obedience to his command. And 
the QurashI and non-Qurashi Mushrikun present in the mosque [«/- 
masjid\ made the sajdah themselves because of what they had heard 
in mention of their gods \li-ma samVu min dhikr alihati-him^, so that 
there remained in the mosque neither Believer nor Mushrik who had 
not made the sajdah, save al-Walid b. al-Mughirah, who was a very old 
man and was unable to do so, so he took a handful of soil from the valley 
floor and made the sajdah on it. 

Then the people dispersed from the mosque. Quraysh left having 
been greatly pleased by what they had heard in mention of their gods, 
saying, “Muhammad has mentioned our gods in the most favourable 
manner [bi-ahsan al-dhikr\ and has asserted in his recitation that they 
are the high gharaniq and that their intercession is approved [inna-ha 
al-ghardniq al- ‘uld wa-inna shafa ‘ata-hunna la-turtada \.” 

News of the sajdah reached those of the Companions of the Mes¬ 
senger of God who were in Abyssinia, and it was said: “Quraysh have 
accepted Islam”; so some men undertook to return while others re¬ 
mained behind. And Jibril came to the Messenger and said: “Muham¬ 
mad, what have you done? You have recited to the people that which 
I did not bring to you from God, and you have said that which He did 
not say to you! \yd Muhammad md-dhd sana'ta la-qad talawta ‘aid al- 
nds md lam dti-ka bi-hi ‘anAlldh wa-qulta md lamy/aquF’ la-kd\.” The 
Messenger of God was grieved [hasind\ at this, and was greatly fearful 
of God [khdfa minAlldh khawfan kabiran\. 

So God sent down a Revelation and was Merciful to Him [wa-kdna 
bi-hi rahiman\,^‘' comforting him and lightening the burden of the mat¬ 
ter \yu‘azzi-hi wa-yukhajjidu ‘alay-hi al-amr\, informing him that no 
Prophet or Messenger before him had desired as he had desired [ta- 
mannd ka-md tamanna\ nor wished as he had wished [qhabba ka-md 
ahabba] but that Satan cast (something) into his desire [illd wa-al- 
shaytdn qad alqd ft umniyy>ati-ht\, just as Satan had cast (something) 
onto his (the Prophet’s) tongue [ka-md alqd ‘aid lisdni-hi], and that 
God then removed that which Satan had cast and established His Signs 
clearly [fa-nasakha Alldhu md alqd al-shaytdnu wa-ahkama dydti-hi \— 
meaning: you (Muhammad) are like the rest of the Prophets and Mes¬ 
sengers. So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger 
or a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast something into his 

a\-Tabail,]dmi‘al-baydn, this is vocalized dLsyuqdl. 

“In A-TabaxltJambal-baydn, this is presented as a Qur’anic citation, which it is not. 
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desire; then God removes that which Satan casts and establishes His 
Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 

So God dispelled His Prophet’s grief \huzfi\, made him secure from 
that which he feared, and removed \nasakhd\ that which Satan had cast 
upon his tongue in mention of their gods—they are the high gharamq 
and their intercession is approved! [inna-hd al-ghardnlq al-'uld wa- 
inna shafd‘ata-hunna la-turtada\ —with the words of God, the Glori¬ 
ous, following the mention of “al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third, 
the other”: “Should you have males, and He females? That, indeed, 
would be an unfair division! . . .”—meaning: crooked—. . Indeed, 
they are no more than names which you have named, you and your an¬ 
cestors . . . to His words: “to whom He wills and approves [li-man 
yashd’u wa-yarda]”^^; meaning: how can the intercession of your gods 
be of benefit with God? 

And when there came from God that which removed [nasakha] what 
Satan had cast onto the tongue of His Prophet, Quraysh said, “Muham¬ 
mad has regretted [nadimaY^ what he said about the status of your gods 
with God, and has changed it and brought something else.” And those 
two phrases [harfdn] which Satan had cast onto the tongue of the Mes¬ 
senger of God had become lodged in the mouth of every Mushrik, and 
they became even more iniquitous than they had been before, and even 
more hostile to those of Quraysh who had accepted Islam and who had 
followed the Messenger of God. 

And those of the Messenger’s Companions who had left Abyssinia 
because of what had reached them about the people of Mecca hav¬ 
ing accepted Islam when they made the sajdah with the Prophet ap¬ 
proached Mecca. When they were close to Mecca, it reached them that 
the conversion of the people of Mecca to Islam of which they had been 
speaking was false, so none of them entered Mecca except under pro¬ 
tection or in secret. 

To familiarize the reader with the incident, and to facilitate com¬ 
parison with other reports, it will be useful to break the above nar¬ 
rative down into its component narrative elements. For the purpose 
of analysis, I will distinguish here between narrative units, narrative 
motifs, and hermeneutical elaborations. Narrative unit is the term 


Qur’an 53:21-26 al-Najm. 

^'^Both Guillaume and Watt translate nadima as “repent,” which is a theologically 
loaded word, and is badly misleading in the present context. 
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I am using to denote the nine structural or dramatic units that make 
up the plot in the accounts of the Satanic verses. These are: 

1. the setting or background 

2 . the specific occasion 

3 . Satan’s intervention 

4 . the Satanic verses 

5 . the reaction of Quraysh 

6 . the reaction of the Muslims 

7 . correction 

8 . clarification 

9 . consequences 

All or some of these narrative units may be present in a particular 
account of the incident, in any order or arrangement, by explicit pre¬ 
sentation or by contextual implication. 

Narrative motifs are those features of the narrative that pro¬ 
vide the narrative units with specific content. Thus, the reaction of 
Quraysh may be specified by the narrative motif of the sajdah (pros¬ 
tration) of Quraysh (as above), or by a narrative motif other than the 
sajdah of Quraysh. 

Narrative motifs are susceptible to a variety of hermeneutical 
elaborations. A hermeneutical elaboration is any element of the nar¬ 
rative, whether a narrative unit or narrative motif, whieh serves to in¬ 
terpret, explieate, or valorise any other element of the narrative. The dif¬ 
ferent hermeneutical elaborations of any element in the narrative are 
what accord that element its meaning within the narrative in question, 
thus affecting the meaning of that narrative as a whole. For example, 
in the present report, the content of narrative unit l—the setting 
for the story—is the narrative motif of the Prophet desiring an end 
to Quraysh’s persecution of the Muslims. This narrative motif func¬ 
tions as a hermeneutical elaboration for another narrative motif that 
itself comprises the narrative unit of Satan’s intervention (narrative 
unit 3, below)—namely, that Satan cast the Satanic verses onto the 
Prophet’s tongue as a result of his desire to be reconciled with Opraysh. 
In other reports, there is no mention of the Prophet’s desire to be 
reconciled with Quraysh as the background to the narrative; in some 
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cases, for example, the Prophet is simply portrayed as becoming 
drowsy while reciting Surat al-Najm, thus providing Satan with the 
opportunity to intervene (see Riwayahs 24, 25, 26, and 27, below). 
In this latter instance, the narrative motif of the Prophet’s sleepiness 
serves as an alternative hermeneutical elaboration for the narrative 
unit of Satan’s intervention, thus conveying a very different under¬ 
standing both of the nature of the Prophet’s role in precipitating Sa¬ 
tan’s intervention and of the event as a whole. Of course, the mere 
absence or presence of a narrative unit may itself hermeneutically 
affect the narrative—that is to say, may itself function as a herme¬ 
neutical elaboration.^^ 

The following are the narrative and hermeneutical elements in Ri- 
wayah 1. 

NARRATIVE UNIT 1 : SETTING/BACKGROUND 
motif la; Quraysh’s estrangement from the Prophet. 
motif lb; the Prophet’s desire to be reconciled with Quraysh 

motif ic; the Prophet’s desire to halt Quraysh’s persecution of 

him—“it would have pleased him if their harsh treatment 
of him should, in some measure, have been softened.” 

motif id; the Prophet’s further desire that Divine Revelation be the 
instrument by which his desire should be accomplished. 

The setting and background of the Satanic verses incident within Ri- 
wayah 1 are thus that of the Prophet’s desire to be reconciled with 
his estranged tribe. There is, of course, also the further question of 
the setting and background of Riwayah 1 outside the self-contained 
text of the riwayah itself. It was noted at the outset that al-Tabari 
cites Riwayah 1 in two separate works: in the sirah section of his 
Tdrikh, and in his tafsir, the Jdmi‘al-baydn. In the Tdrtkh, Riwayah 
1 appears in a series of reports on the theme of Quraysh’s opposition 


^^I am using the terms narrative unit and narrative motif in a sense not dissimilar to 
Norman Calder, “From Midrash to Scripture: The Sacrifice of Abraham in Early 
Islamic Tradition,” Le Museon 101 (1982) 375-402, at 397-399. Calder, however, 
is preoccupied with formal issues of textual origins and oral transmission, and 
does not consider the relationship of narrative elements to each other in terms of 
hermeneutical elaboration. 
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to and persecution of the Prophet and his followers during the Mec¬ 
can period of the Prophet’s early mission; in the tafsir, Riwayah l ap¬ 
pears solely in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. The signifi¬ 
cance of this larger textual context will be taken up repeatedly in the 
course of the book. For the present, it should be noted that motifs 
lb, ic, and id function as a hermeneutical elaboration for narrative 
unit 3 (“Satan’s intervention”), below. 

Also, through the use of the verb tamanna, motifs ib, c, and d 
present a preparatory linking phrase and gloss for Qur’an 22:52 al- 
Hajj—we know from motifs lb, ic, and id that the verb tamanna and 
the noun umniyyah in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj mean “desire” and not 
“recitation” (the other standard meaning of tamanna / umniyyah). 
Motifs lb, ic, and id thus function also as a hermeneutical elabora¬ 
tion for motif 8a, below (the Revelation of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj). 

NARRATIVE UNIT 2 : OCCASION 

motif 2 a; the Revelation of Surat al-Najm: “Your companion has 
not gone astray [dalla], nor is he misguided [ghawa]: Nor 
does he speak from his own desire [hawa]” 

motif 2h; the recitation by the Prophet of Surat al-Najm... 
motif2c; ... in the presence of the Mushrikun... 

motif 2d; ... at the Ka‘bah 

In Riwayah 1, the Satanic verses incident takes place on the occa¬ 
sion of the Revelation to the Prophet of Surah al-Najm. From the 
logic of narrative, it appears that Surat al-Najm is sent down when 
the Prophet is at the Ka‘bah (referred to, anachronistically, as “the 
mosque”) in the presence of Quraysh), and that he recites the Surah 
out loud as it is revealed. The second and third verses of Surat al- 
Najm—“Your Companion has not gone astray, nor is he misguided: 
Nor does he speak from his own desire”—are among the Qur’anic 
verses on the basis of which the principle oiHsmatal-anbiyd’is estab¬ 
lished. By citing the verses in full (something that, as will be seen, is 
done only in the reports from Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi), motif 
2a functions as a hermeneutical elaboration for motifs 6a and 6b, 
below (the Muslims’ conviction in the Prophet reliably transmitting 
Divine Revelation; and, specifically, their conviction that there was 
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no possibility of an error [khata% delusion [wahm\, or lapse [zalal\ 
on the part of the Prophet). More significantly, the express citation 
of Qur’an 53:2-3 al-Najm, “Your companion has not gone astray, nor 
is he misguided: Nor does he speak from his own desire,” means that 
the whole narrative of the Satanic verses incident—an exemplary in¬ 
cident of Prophetic error—functions here as a hermeneutical elabo¬ 
ration of these very verses. 

The text of Surat al-Najm leading up to the Satanic intervention is 
not quoted in full in the narrative. It is: 

By the star when it sets! 

Your companion has not gone astray; nor is he misguided; 

Nor does he speak from his own desire; 

Indeed, it is none other than an inspiration inspired. 

Taught by a great force. 

One possessed of power, who becomes manifest. 

He was upon the highest horizon. 

Then he drew near, and descended. 

Until he was but two-bow lengths away—or closer: 

Thus did God inspire His servant with that which He inspired 
him! 

The heart did not disbelieve that which it saw: 

Would you, then, dispute with him that which he saw? 

For, indeed, he saw him alight again. 

At the lote-tree of the farthest limit. 

By it: the garden of refuge. 

When that which overwhelms everything overwhelmed the 
lote-tree. 

The eye did not waver, nor did it stray: 

Truly he saw the Greatest Signs of his Lord! 

Have you seen al-Lat, and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third, the 
other.. 


wa-al-najmi idhd hawd / md dalla sahibu-kum wa-md ghawd /wa-mdy/antiqu ‘an 
al-hawd / in huwa illd wahyun yuhd / ‘allama-hu shadid al-quwd / dhu mirratin 
fa-istawd / wa-huwa bi-al-ufuq al-a‘ld /thumma dand fa-tadalld /fa-kdna qdha 
qawsayni aw adnd/fa-awhd ild ‘abdi-hi md awhd / md kadhaba al-fu ’ddu md 
ra’d / a-fa-tumdruna-hu ‘aid md yard / wa-la-qad ra’d-hu nazlatan ukhrd / ‘inda 
sidrat al-muntahd /‘inda-hd jannat al-ma’wd/idh yaghshd al-sidrata md 
yaghshd/md zdgha al-basaru wa-md taghd/la-qad ra’d min dydti rabbi-hi al- 
kubrd/a-fa-ra’aytum al-ldta wa-al-‘uzzd/wa-mandta al-thdlithah al-ukhrd, 
Qur’an 53:1-20 al-Najm. 
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NARRATIVE UNIT 3: SATAN’S INTERVENTION 

motif 3a; When he (the Prophet) reached the verse, “Have you seen 
al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other.” 

Al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat are three female deities who were 
extensively worshipped during the pre-Islamic period in a vast geo¬ 
graphical triangle between Yemen, Syria, and Iraq. Toufic Fahd de¬ 
scribes them as 

the three most venerated deities of the pre-Islamic pantheon ... The 
deep attachment felt by the Thakif towards al-Lat, the Aws and the 
Khazradi towards Manat and the Kuraysh towards al-‘Uzza, consti¬ 
tuted the greatest obstacle in the path of the peaceful implantation of 
Islam in the regions of the Hidiaz.^^ 

Al-Lat is the feminine form of al-Lah / Allah: the name means, sim¬ 
ply, “the goddess”—and al-Lat was probably “the most famous god¬ 
dess of the Arabs in pre-Islamic times.”^® There is profuse evidence 
of her cult throughout western Arabia from Yemen to Palmyra. It is 
evident from the abundant surviving statuary that in Syria (most fa¬ 
mously, at Palmyra and Busrah al-Sham) and Iraq (most famously, at 
Hatra’)^^ she was widely worshipped in the form of Athena,^^ but it is 
not clear to what extent this was the case in the Hijaz—although both 

2^T. Fahd, “Al-Lat,” £72. 

^°Hisham M. Al-Tawil, “Early Arab Icons: Literary and Archaeological Evidence 
for the Cult of Religious Images in Pre-Islamic Arabia,” PhD dissertation. Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa, 1993,102-131, at 102. 

^’Seethe excellent study by Susanne Kront, Die altarabische Gottheit al-Lat, Frank¬ 
furt: Peter Lang, 1992, especially the section on “Die Knit der al-Lat im 6. und 7. 
Jh. n. Chr.,” at 176-239, and the map indicating the places where al-Lat is known 
to have been worshipped, at 585; see also Toufic Fahd, LePantheon del’Arabieeen- 
trale a la veille de I’Hegire (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1968), 111-120; and Jawad ‘All, 
al-Mufassalfitdrikh al-‘arab qablal-isldm (Baghdad: al-Majma‘al-Tlmi al-Traqi, 

1950-1959), 6:227-235. 

See the cover illustration of this book. 

For illustrations, see Jean Starcky, “Allath,” Lexicon IconograpMcumMythologicae 
Classicae (LIMC), Zurich: Artemis, i.i: 564-570, and 1.2: Plates, “Allath,” 1-46; 
Jean Starcky, “Allath, Athena et la deesse syrienne,” in Mythologie Greco-Ro- 
maine, MythologiesPmpheriques:Etudesd’iconographie, ed. Lilly Kahil and Chris¬ 
tian Auge (Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1981), 
119-130, and Plates: J. Starcky I-III; and H. J. W. Drijvers, “De matre inter leones 
sedente: Iconography and Character of the Arab Goddess Allat,” in Hommages a 
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the early Islamic historical tradition and excavated artifacts provide 
“evidence of the import of sculptures into Arabia from early times as 
well as exposure to external influences that led to the formulation of 
an indigenous sculpture tradition.”^^ The major shrine of al-Lat in 
the Hijaz was at al-Ta’if, where she was worshipped as a carved white 
rock that the literary evidence suggests was “a standing female fig¬ 
ure modeled in a naturalistic style.”^® The shrine of al-Lat at al-Ta’if 
was eventually destroyed when the town submitted to the Prophet a 
year before his death. The nineteenth-century travelers James Ham¬ 
ilton and Charles Doughty and in the early twentieth century Eldon 
Rutter were separately shown in al-Ta’if a rock that locals regarded 
as the remains of the statue of al-Lat (Doughty published a sketch 
of the rock).^® The stone is no longer in situ, having since apparently 
fallen victim to the general campaign of Saudi-Wahhabi vandalism. 
The memory of the worship of al-Lat is, remarkably, still preserved 
in the name of an important tribe in contemporary Jordan: the Al 
‘Abd al-Lat. 

Al-‘Uzza is the feminine of “al-Aziz,” “the Mighty,” one of the 
ninety-nine Qur’anic attributes of Allah. There is widespread ar¬ 
chaeological evidence of her cult in central, western, and northern 
Arabia (most famously, at Petra), and the literary sources tell us that 
she was apparently the leading female deity of Quraysh (Muhammad 
is controversially remembered as having sacrificed a white sheep to 


Maarten]. Vermaseren, ed. Margreet B. de Boer and T. A. Edridge (Leiden: Brill, 
1978), 331-351, and Plates LXHI-LXXV. 

^^See G. R. D. King, “The Sculptures of the Pre-Islamic haram at Makka,” in Cairo 
to Kabul: Afghan and Islamic Studies presented to Ralph Pinder-Wilson, ed. War¬ 
wick Ball and Leonard Harrow (London: Melisende, 2002), 144-150; the quota¬ 
tion is at 147; and Krone, Die altarahische Gottheit al-Lat, 257-327. 

Al-TawiI, “Early Arab Icons,” 128; see also Krone, Die altarabische Gottheit al-Lat, 
372-376. 

^^See G. R. D. King, “The Prophet Muhammad and the Breaking of the Jdhillipyah 
Idols,” in Studies on Arabia in Honour of Professor G. Rex Smith, ed. J. F. Healey 
and V. Porter (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 91-122, at 97-98, and at 
108-109, where Doughty’s sketch of the stone is reproduced. 

I was startled, when visiting Amman, to see this name painted large on signboards 
fronting several construction sites around the city: one Marwan Al ‘Abd al-Lat is 
now a prominent building contractor in Jordan. Ammanis with whom I raised this 
nomenclature insisted that ‘“Abd al-Lat” is the plural of “‘Abd Allah”—which it is 
not by any stretch of the morphological imagination. 
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al-‘Uzza “while I was a follower of the religion of my people”).^* In 
the northern Arab regions, some of her surviving statuary takes the 
recognizable iconography of the Greek goddess Aphrodite, while 
other examples are in the form of betyls (Quraysh are also remem¬ 
bered as going into battle carrying statues of al-‘Uzza and of al-Lat).^^ 
Particularly fascinating in this context is the mention in a ninth-cen¬ 
tury Greek Orthodox ritual abjuration text of the historical worship 
of a stone relief of Aphrodite at Mecca.^° A stone remembered as the 
remains of a statue of al-‘Uzza was sketched by Doughty in late nine¬ 
teenth-century al-Ta’if, but no longer exists.*^^ 

Manat, apparently the goddess of Fate, or Nemesis, was probably 
the oldest of these Arab female deities, and similarly worshipped 
throughout western Arabia (there is, for example, archaeological 
evidence of her cult from Qaryat al-Faw, and from al-‘Ula, both ap¬ 
proximately equidistant from Mecca in opposite directions). She 
was reportedly the particular deity of the Khazraj and Aws tribes 
of Yathrib (pre-Islamic Madinah), the latter being known as Aws 
Manat. Little statuary of Manat survives, but in the reliefs from Pal¬ 
myra she appears as a female figure carrying a measuring rod, and 
flanked by a crescent moon.^^ 


^"Seethe discussion of this report in Uri Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder-. The Life of 
Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims (Princeton: The Darwin Press, 1995), 
77-81. 

^’See Al-Tawil, “Early Arab Icons,” 131-144; VahA,LePantheon del’Arabie, 163-182; 
Fawzi Zayadine, “Al-‘Uzza Aphrodite,” LIMC, 2.1:167-169, and 2.2: Plates, “Al- 
‘Uzza Aphrodite” 1-7; Fawzi Zayadine, “L’icononographie d’aPUzza-Aphrodite,” 
in Mythologie greco-romaine, Mythologies Peripheriques: Etudes d’iconographie, ed. 
Lilly Kahil and Christian Auge (Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recher¬ 
che Scientifique, 1981), 113-118, and Plates: F. Zayadine, I-II; M. C. A. MacDon¬ 
ald and Laila Nahme, “Al-‘Uzza,” EI2 ; Krone, Die altarahische Gottheit al-Ldt, 
492-523; and ‘All, al-Mufassal, 6:235-246. 

'“'E. Montet, “Un rituei d’abjuration des Musulmans dans I’eglise Grecque,” Revue 
de Thistoire des religions 53 (1906), 145-163, at 153-154- See also the statement by 
John of Damascus (676-749) on the pre-Isiamic Arabs’ worship of Aphrodite and 
the “morning star” (Venus); Daniel J. Sah&s,]ohn of Damascus on Islam-. The “Her¬ 
esy of the Ishmaelites” (.Leidea: Brill, 1972), 71-72. 

■‘'King, “The Breaking ofthe Jdhilliyyah Idols,” 122. 

“Fawzi Zayadine, “Manawat,” LIMC, 8.1:805-806, and 8.2: Plates, “Manawat” 
1-4; Al-Tawil, “Early Arab Icons,” 144-151; ¥ahd,LePantheon del’Arabie, 123-126; 
Krone, Die altarabische Gottheit al-Ldt, 523-539; ‘All, al-Mufassal, 6:246-253. 
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I have translated the verb ra’d in the phrase a fa-ra’aytum as “to 
see,” and not, as it is sometimes rendered, “to consider.”^^ My rea¬ 
soning is straightforward and is both internal and external to the 
text of the Qur’an: first, the verb ra’d used with the meaning “to 
see” occurs four times in the preceeding eight verses of Surat al- 
Najm; and second, al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat were idols—that 
is to say, physical objects—which Quraysh would, in the first in¬ 
stance, see.'^'^ 

motif 3b; Satan cast {alqd al-shaytdn) words on to the Prophet’s 
tongue {'aid lisdni-hi). 

The use of the phrase alqd al-shaytdn also functions as a prepa¬ 
ratory link-word and gloss for Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, and hence as a 
hermeneutical elaboration for motif 8a, below. We should note here 
that al-shaytdn (Satan) of the Qur’an is the master “evil spirit, de- 


See, for example, Muhammad Asad, The Message of the Qjir’dn (Gibraltar: Dar 
al-Andalus, 1980), 813. 

^‘‘For more on the deities, see F. V. Winnett, “The Daughters of Allah,” Muslim 
World 30 (1940); R. W. J. Austin, “Al-Ghardniq al-‘Uld: The Twilight of the Ara¬ 
bian Goddess,” va A Miscellany of Middle Eastern Articles-. In Memoriam Thomas 
Muir Johnstone 1924-1983, ed. A. K. Irvine, R. B. Serjeant, and G. Rex Smith (Lon¬ 
don: Longman, 1988), 15-21; Fawzi Zayadine, “The Nabatean Gods and Their 
Sanctuaries,” in Petra Rediscovered-. Lost City of the Nabateans, ed. Glenn Markoe 
(New York: Cincinnati Art Museum, 2003), 58-64. On the pre-Islamic religion of 
the Arabian peninsula in general see also the classic article of Joseph Henninger, 
“La Religion bedouine preislamique,” in La antica societd beduina, ed. F. Gabri¬ 
eli (Rome: Institute di Studi Orientali, 1959), 115-140; the extensive treatment by 
Jawad ‘All, Ta’rikh al-‘arab qablal-isldm, volumes 5 and 6 (al-qism al-dini)-, and 
the recent summaries by Jan Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity-. Their History from the 
Assyrians to the Umayyads (London: Routledge, 2003), 600-622; Robert G. Hoy- 
land, Arabia and the Arabs-. From the Bronze Age to the Coming of Islam (London: 
Routledge, 2001), 139-166. For the hyper-skeptical view that Islam did not emerge 
in a culture of Arab idolatry, and that the early Arabic historical and literary 
sources in this regard “should not be understood primarily as a collection of Ara¬ 
bian traditions about Arab religion but as a collection of characteristic monothe¬ 
istic traditions and ideas adapted to reflect Muslim concepts and concerns,” see 
G. R. Hawting, “The Literary Context of the Traditional Accounts of Pre-Islamic 
Arab Idolatry,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 21 (1997) 21-41, at 25; and, 
at length, G. R. Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam-. From 
Polemic to History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), where the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident is discussed at 131-149. 
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mon, devil”^® whose primary role is to lead the human being away 
from the Divine path. 

Among his tools to do this are a number of vocal attributes, he calls 
(XXXI, 21), simply speaks (XIV, 22, LIX, 16) promises (II, 268), and 
whispers (VII, 20, XX, 120; see also L, 16, CXIV, 4-5). The subtlety of 
the evil influence is especially suggested by the onomatopoeic waswasa 
(‘whisper’) in its root repetition, in its insistence that Satan does not 
just call or speak but comes over and over again.^® 

motif3c; ... as a result of the Prophet’s desire to reconcile with 
Quraysh. 

This motif, which is not present in all the reports, serves as a her¬ 
meneutical elaboration for motif 3b (Satan’s intervention) and, effec¬ 
tively, for the Satanic verses incident as a whole. 

NARRATIVE UNIT 4: THE SATANIC VERSES 

motif 4 a; the wording: tilka al-gharaniq al- ‘uld\ wa-inna shafd 'ata- 
hunnala-turtadd', “Those \C\^ghardmq\ Indeed, their 
intercession is approved!” 

It will be seen that the wording of the Satanic verses varies from ri- 
wdyah to riwdyah-, however, the characterization of al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, 
and Manat zsghardniq (or zsghardniqali) is a consistent feature of the 
various texts of the Satanic verses, and appears in every full citation 
of the verses. I have left the X&rra?, ghardniq dLndghardniqah untrans¬ 
lated throughout this study. This is because the 'wordghardniq, which 
is a plural noun, has three meanings, all of which are applicable in the 
present context.^^ The first meaning presents the noxmghardniq (and, 


This is the gloss given in the entry “Shaytan,” EI2. 

A. Rippin, “Shaytan 2. In the Kur’an and Islamic Lore,” EI2 (the references in the 
quotation are, of course, to the Qur’an). 

^^See the following lexica: Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi (d. 170), Kitdb al-‘ayn (ed. 
Mahdi al-Makhzumi and Ibrahim al-Samarra’i), Qum: Intisharat-i Uswah, 
I4i4h, 1340; Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azhari (d. 370), Tahdhlh al-lughah (ed. 
‘Abd al-‘Azim Mahmud), Cairo: al-Dar al-Misriyyah li-al-Ta’lif wa-al-Tarjamah, 
1966), 8:224-225; al-Sahib Isma'il b ‘Abbad (326-385), al-Muhitfial-lughah (ed. 
Muhammad Hasan Al Yasin) (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1994), 5:153; Isma'il b. 
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much less c.ommon\Y,gharaniqah) as the plural oighurnayiq,ghurnuq, 
or ghirnawq—“di certain aquatic bird,”"*® generally taken to be a karki 
or crane, most likely either the “Numidian or crowned crane” {bale- 
aricapavonina), or the “Demoiselle crane” {anthropoides virgo).^^ The 


Hammad al-Jawhari (d. 393), al-Sihah-. taj al-lughah wa-sihah al-‘arahiy>yah (ed. 
imil BadTYa‘qub and Muhammad Nabil Tarifi) (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmi- 
yyah, 1999), 4:297-298; ‘All b. Isma‘il Ibn Sidah (d. 458), al-Muhkam wa-al-muhit 
al-a‘sam (ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid Hindawi) (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 2000), 
brji-Ty, Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), Asas al-halaghah 
(Cairo: Matba'at Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyyah, 1923), 163; Nashwanb. Sa‘id al-Him- 
yari (d. 573/1178), Shamsal-‘ulum vea-davoa’kalam al-‘arab min al-kulum (Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr al-Mu‘asir, 1999), 8:4933; al-Hasanb. Muhammad aI-Saghani(d. 650), 
al-Takmilah wa-al-dhayl wa-al-silah li-kitdb Tdjal-lughah wa-sihah al-'arabiyyah 
(ed. Ibrahim Isma‘il al-Abyari) (Cairo: Matba‘at Dar al-Kutub, 1977), 5:127-128; 
Abu al-Fadl Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Mukarram Ibn Manzur (630-711), 
Lisdn al-arab (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1997), 5:31-32; Majd al-Din Muhammad al- 
FiruzabMi, al-Qpmus al-muhit (ed. Muhammad Mahmud al-Shinqiti) (Cairo: 
aI-Matba‘ah al-Husayniyyah, 1344 h), Muhammad Tahir Fattani Gu¬ 

jarati (913-986 / 1507-1578), Majma‘ bihdr al-anwdr (Lucknow: Nawal Kishor, 
1314/:), 3:20; Murtada al-Zabidi (1732-1791), Tdj al-‘arus min Jawdhir al-q^dmus 
ed. ‘Ali Shiri (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1994), 13:375-377; Sa‘id al-Khuri al-Shartuni, 
Aqrab al-mawdridfifush al- ‘arabiyyah wa-al-shawdrid (Beirut: Matba'at Mursili 
aI-Yasu‘iyyah, 1889), 870. See also Salah al-Din Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi (696- 
764), Tashih al-tashif wa-tahrir al-tahrif, ed. al-Sayyid al-Sharqawi (Cairo: Mak- 
tabat al-Khanji, 1987), 393. 

Edward William Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon (London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1863), 2253. 

^’The identification of the ghardniq with the Numidian crane is made in Lane, 
Lexicon, 2253; the Demoiselle crane is the preference of Phillipe Provencal, “The 
Birds Named kurki and ghirniq in Classical Arabic and Their Philological De¬ 
scription and Zoological Identification—A Case Study in the Processing of An¬ 
cient Scientific Knowledge in Classical Arabic Literature,” Acta Orientalia 61 
(2000), 7-22, which is the fullest ornithological study of the term ghardniq; see 
also ‘Aziz aI-‘Ali al-‘Izzi, al-Tayr fi Haydt al-hayawdn li-al-Damirl (Baghdad: 
Dar al-Shu’un al-Thaqafiyyah al-‘Ammah, 1986), 179-180; see, earlier, J. J. Hess, 
“Miscellanea,” Zeitschrift derDeutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 69 (1915), 
385-392, at 385-388, where Xht ghardniq is identified as the heron; the rendering 
oighardniq as “swan” in Theodor Noldeke and Friedrich Schwally, Geschichte 
des Qprans (Leipzig: Theodor Weicher, 1909), 1:100-101, footnote 4, is fancifully 
Germanic. For the gharnuq/gharniqhird in the classical Arabic zoological texts, 
see Abu ‘Uthman b. ‘Umar b. Bahr al-Jahiz (d. 255), Kitdb al-hayawdn, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Salam Harun (Cairo: Mu’assasat al-Halabi, 1966), 5:538-539, 7:52-54; and 
Kamal al-Din Muhammad b. Musa al-Damiri (742-808 /1341-1405), Haydt 
al-hayawdn al-kubrd (Cairo: Mustafa ai-Babi al-Haiabi, 1956), 2:113-117. For il¬ 
lustrations of both the crowned/Numidian crane and the demoiselle crane, see 
Oliver L. Austin Jr. (illustrated by Arthur Singer), Birds of the World; A Survey 
of the Twenty-Seven Orders and One Hundred and Fifty-Five Families (New York: 
Golden Press, 1961), 102-105. On the crowned/Numidian crane, see Leslie H. 
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^Nordgharaniq appears with this meaning in pre-Islamic poetry.^® In 
this meaning, the phrase al-gharMq al-‘ula—“t\\e high cranes”—is 
understood as expressing the idea that the deities fly up to heaven 
to intercede with Allah.®^ Certainly, “high-flying cranes”®^ present 
a spectacular sight: “Migrating cranes traveling high in the air in a 
strong V or a long extended echelon are a beautiful sight. When trav¬ 
eling any distance, as in their long migrations, they frequently fly at 
considerable altitudes, reportedly as high as 2 miles.”®^ 

The second meaning gives gharaniq zxidgharmiqah as the plural 
of all of ghurnayq, ghirnayq, ghurnuq, ghirnawq, ghirniq, ghirnaq, 
andghirawnaq, meaning “a youth white, or fair, tender, having beau- 


Brown, Emil K. Urban, and Kenneth Newman, The Birds of Africa (London: Ac¬ 
ademic Press, 1982), 141-143; on the demoiselle crane, see 137-138. The Aghlabid 
sultan Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Aghlab (d. 
255 / 869) was known as Abu al-Gharaniq on account of his fondness for hunting 
the crane—see Ahmad Ibn Abi al-Diyaf, Ithdf ahlal-zamdn bi-akhbdrmuluk tunis 
iva- ‘ahdal-amdn (Tunis: Kitabat al-Dawlah li-Shu’un al-Thaqafiyyah wa-al-Akh- 
bar, 1963), 110; the lake known as Umm al-Ghuraniq in present-day Libya was 
apparently a favorite hunting spot of his—see al-Tahir Ahmad ai-Zawi, Mujam 
al-bulddn al-Libiyyah (Tripoli: Maktabat al-Nur, 1968), 40. There is also a town 
called ai- Gharaniq in present- day Sudan. The present author had the pleasure of 
viewing Numidian cranes in captivity in the picturesque setting of Leeds Castle 
in Kent, England. 

^"See, for example, the verse attributed both to ‘Antarah b. Shaddad and to ‘Amr 
aI-‘Abasi, aw ta‘mu ghddiyatin fijawfi dhi hadabin / min sdkin al-muzni tajrifi al- 
ghardniq, cited by Ibn ai- Sayyid al-Batalyusi (d. 521/1127), al-Iqtiddbft shark adab 
al-kuttdb (Beirut: Dar ai-Jil, 1973), 453-454; the verse by Ta’abbata Sharran, lastu 
bi-rd‘i thallatin qdma wasta-hd/ tawil al-‘asd ghurnayq dahlin murassili, cited 
by Husayn Jum'ah, al-Hayawdn fi al-sh‘ir al-jdhili (Damascus: Daniyah, 1989), 
101; and the verse by Abu al-Tamhan al-QJni, tughanni-hi al-ghardniqu 

fawqa-hu /abd’un wa-ghilun fawqa-hu muta’dsiru, cited by Ibn Qutaybah (d. 
276), Kitdb al-ma‘dni al-kabir (Hyderabad: Dar aI-Ma‘arif aI-‘Uthmaniyyah, 

1949). 1:255. 

®^“They claimed that the idols brought them closer to Allah and interceded for them; 
hence they were likened to birds which fly up and soar high in the sky \fa-shuhhihat 
bi-al-tuyur allati ta‘lu ft al-samd’ wa-tartafi‘Y’-, see Majd al-Din al-Mubarak b. 
Muhammad Ibn Athir (1149-1210), al-Nihdyah ft gharib al-hadith wa-al-athar 
(Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-‘Uthmaniyyah, 1311/*), 3:160. It is fascinating to note here 
that the great Sufi Muhy al-Din Ibn ‘Arab! (1165-1240) might well have used the 
phrase ghimiq/ghardniq rabb-\ (“the gharaniq of my Lord”) to designate the agent 
of Prophetic inspiration; see Gerald T. Elmore, Islamic Sainthood in the Fullness of 
Time-. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Book of the Fabulous Gryphon (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 229, foot¬ 
note 17 (the mention of the variant readings in two of the manuscripts), and 457. 

The phrase al-ghardmq al- ‘uld is regularly translated as “the high-flying cranes.” 
Austin, Birds of the World, 104. 
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tiful hair, and comely.”^^ There are several instances oigharaniqho.- 
ing used in this sense in first-century prose and poetry.®^ Ghardniq 
is also given as a possible plural iorghurdniqah zvAghurdniq (which 
are otherwise considered both singular and plural), meaning, spe¬ 
cifically, “a shapely young woman [shdbbah mumtaU’ah\”^^ a usage 
that also appears in the early poetry.®^ Given the fact that al-Lat, 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat were female deities represented in naturalis¬ 
tic figurative statuary—and that they were, as we shall see, viewed 
as the daughters of Allah—the characterization of them as comely 
young women is readily understandable and convincing. It is highly 
instructive here to note a report attributed to ‘Abd Allah Ibn “Ab¬ 
bas (d. 68, for whom see Riwayahs 35-44, below)—and entirely un¬ 
related to the Satanic verses incident—which links these two mean¬ 
ings oighardniq by describing “a white ghurnuq bird resembling an 
Egyptian woman [td’ir abyadghurnuq ka-anna-hu qibtiyyahl”^^ 


Lexicon, 2253. 

®®See, for example, the statement remembered from ‘All b. Abi Talib (d. 40) as an 
example of his eloquence, where he describes a member of the Banu Hashim as 
ghurnuqmingharaniqBani‘Ahdal-Muttalih, cited in Abu Sa‘id Mansur b. al-Hu- 
sayn al-Abi (d. 421), Nathr al-durr, ed. Muhammad ‘All Qarnah (Cairo: al-Hay’ah 
al-Misriyyah al-‘Ammah li-al-Kitab, 1980), 1:312; the verse by Jarir (d. 110), ayna 
al-uld anzalu al-nu‘mdna muqtasaran /am ayna abnd’u Shaybdna al-ghardniq, 
cited by Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahani (d. 356), Kitdb al-aghdnl, ed. ‘Abd Allah 
aI-‘AlayiIi, Musa Sulayman, and Ahmad Abu Sa‘id (Beirut: Dar al-Thaqafah, 
1957-1964), 9:328; the verse by al-A‘sha (d. ca. 3), la-qadkdnafiahlal-Yamdmati 
mankahun / wa-fitydnu hizzdn al-tiwdl al-ghardniqah-, cited by Abu al-Mundhir 
Hisham b. Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 204), Nasab Ma‘add wa-al-Ya- 
man al-kabir, ed. Naji Hasan (Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1988), 1:115; the verse by 
al-Uqayshir al-Mughirahb. ‘Abd Allah b. first century), ka-anna-hunna 

wa-aydial-qawmimu‘malatun /idhd tala’la’nafiaydial-ghardniqi, cited in ‘Ali b. 
Abi al-Faraj al-Basri, Kitdb al-hamdsah al-Basriyyah (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 

1999). 2:946. 

^'^Thus Ibn Manzur, who says, “it is possible that al-ghardniq in the story is the plu¬ 
ral of al-ghurdniq which means ‘beautiful’”; Lisdn al- ‘arab, 5:32. Note the sugges¬ 
tive Levantine colloquialism, arnaqah, plural: ardniq, with the same meaning of 
“svelte young woman”; cited by Fahd, LePantheon del’Arabie, 90, footnote 1. It is 
also suggestive to note, in the context of this second meaning of ghardniq,Xh&ttht 
noongharnaqah means “an amorous playing with the eyes \ghazalal-‘aynaynY’', 
Lane, Lexicon, 2253, following al-Sahib b. ‘Abbad. 

®^See the verse of Ibn aI-A‘rabi, wa-al-lahwi ‘inda bddinin ghardniq, cited in the en¬ 
try in Ibn Sidah, al-Muhkam wa-al-muhit, 6:72. 

^®Ibn Manzur, Lisdn al-‘arah, 5:32; also Fattani Gujarati, Majma‘ bihdr al-anwdr, 
3:20. This important report was missed by Use Lichtenstadter in her exploration 
of the relationship between these two meanings of ghardniq (“water fowl” and 
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The third meaning of gharanlq is “a kind of tree, which is prob¬ 
ably a variety of jojoba (awsaj); especially the young and vigorous 
shoots that emerge from the trunk of this tree, ‘likened to a tender 
youth because of their freshness and beauty.”’ Toufic Fahd regards 
this meaning as “well-suited to the religious context of the Arabs of 
the Hijaz” given the widespread worship of sacred trees (al-‘Uzza is 
expressly mentioned as having been worshipped in this form).^® This 
usage also appears in the early poetry;®® however, it should be noted 
that no subsequent source takes up this meaning ofghardniq in rela¬ 
tion to the Satanic verses. 

The theological concession that is made to Quraysh accords their 
deities the power of intercession (shafd'^ah)—meaning intercession 
with Allah. The Qur’an presents the Meccans as believing in Allah 
as the supreme deity, but worshipping, alongside Allah, lesser inter¬ 
cessionary deities: “And they worship, side by side with Allah, that 
which neither harms nor benefits them, and they say: These are our 
intercessors [shufa‘a’] with Allah.”®^ It is apparently to this doctrine 
of intercession that the concession is being made. The Qur’an ex¬ 
pressly accords the power of intercession with Allah only to those 
to whom Allah has granted permission to intercede, and rejects any 
such claim from any other party. 


“delicate youths”); “A Note on the gharantq and Related Qur’anic Problems,” Is¬ 
rael Oriental Studies 5 (1975), 54-61. 

®^Fahd, LePantheon del’Arabie, 90. 

See the verse of Abu ‘Amr, iva-ld sdlajtusnd sidru-hu wa-ghardniqu-hu, cited by 
al-Saghani (d. 650), al-Takmilah, 5:138. 

**Qur’an I0:l8 Yunus. See also Qur’an 36:23 Ya Sin, where a character in a parable 
says, “Should I take deities beside Him? If the Merciful intends to harm me, their 
intercession will avail me nothing, nor can they save me [a-attakhidhu min duni-hi 
dlihatan iny/urid-ni al-rahmdnu hi-durrin Id-tughni ‘an-nishafd‘atu-hum shay’an 
wa-ldyunqidhuni.” For the status of Allah as supreme deity, including a discussion 
of the Satanic verses incident within the context of this concept, see W. Mont¬ 
gomery Watt, “The ‘High God’ in Pre-Islamic Mecca,” Correspondance d’Orient 
11 (1970), 499-505, at 501; see further W. Montgomery Watt, “The Qur’an and 
Belief in a ‘High God,”’ Der Islam 56 (1979), 205-211; on the pre-Islamic worship 
of Allah, see Krone, Die altarabische Gottheit al-Ldt, 457-491. 

See, for example, Qur’an 10:3 Yunus—“There is no intercessor save after his leave 
\md min shafi'in ilia min ba‘di idhni-hl\”-, also Qur’an 20:109 Taha, Qur’an 21:28 
al-Anbiya’, and Qur’an 34:23 Saba’. For a discussion of the Qur’anic stance vis- 
a-vis the intercessionary claims on Allah of the pre-Islamic deities, see Alford T. 
Welch, “Allah and Other Supernatural Beings: The Emergence of the Qur’anic 
Doctrine of TawhidP Journal of the American Academy ofReligion Thematic Issue 
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Hisham Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi (d. 204), the son of the mufas- 
sir al-Kalbi cited in Riwayah 23, below, mentioned a phrase similar 
to the various versions of the Satanic verses as having been a pre- 
Islamic talbiyah (ritual invocation) of Quraysh: 

Quraysh used to circumambulate the Ka‘bah and say: wa-al-Lat u>a- 
al-‘Uzzd wa-Manat al-thdlithah al-ukhrd fa-inna-hunna al-ghardnlq 
al-'uld wa-inna shafd'ata-hunna la-turtajd [Al-Lat and al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other! Indeed, they are the high ghardnlq! And, 
indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for!]. 

If al-Kalbi’s report of this talbiyah in the form of the words of the 
Satanic verses, which is the only association of the word ghardniq 
with al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat that does not derive from the in¬ 
cident itself,®^ and which does not appear in any other source, is his¬ 
torically accurate, then the Prophet’s immediate Qurayshi audience 
would have understood him to be incorporating their talbiyah into 
his Divine Recitation (Qur’an). Also, any later persons aware of this 
tradition would have understood the accounts of the Satanic verses 
incident to be presenting the Prophet as uttering the words of a Jahili 
talbiyah of Quraysh. However, it is important to note that there 
seems to be no evidence of any subsequent commentator interpret¬ 
ing the incident with reference to this reported talbiyah.^'^ 


47 (1979), 733-758, at 737-737; see also Eva Riad, “Safa‘a dans le Coran,” Orienta- 
lia Suecana 30 (1981), 36-62, especially at 53. 

^^This may be what is intended by the incorrect statement “Gharaniq is a hapax 
legomenon,” in the Wikipedia.com entry “Satanic Verses.” See http://en.wikipe 
dia.org/wiki/Satanic_Verses (viewed November 1, 2013). 

^ See Abu al-Mundhir Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbi, Kitdb al-asndm, ed. Ahmad 
Zaki (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub, 1924), 19. Uri Rubin takes Ibn al-Kalbi’s report as rep¬ 
resenting historical fact and interprets the Muslim understanding accordingly: 
“When imported from the pre-Islamic into the Islamic sphere of Muhammad’s 
own life, this talhigah became Satan’s words”; Eye of the Beholder, 159. Several 
other remembered talbiyahs posit a relationship between the supreme deity, 
Allah or al-Rahman, and the deities of the Satanic verses. The talbiyah of the Banu 
Hums invokes Allah as “Lord of the third, the other. Lord of al-Lat and ‘Uzza,” 
the talbiyah of the Banu Madhhij invokes Allah as “Lord of al-Lat and ‘Uzza,” 
while that of Thaqif has “al-Lat and aI-‘Uzza are in Your hands”; see the long list 
of talbiyahs appended, probably by a scribe in the fourth century, to the Tafsir of 
Muqatii b. Suiayman al-Balkhi (d. 150; for whom see Riwayahs 27 to 30, below), 
studied by M. J. Kister, “Labbayka, alldhumma, labbayka ... On a Monotheistic 
Aspect ofajahiliyya Practice,”/erM5«/e»2 Studies in Arabic and Islam 2 (1980), 33- 
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NARRATIVE UNIT 5: THE REACTION OF QURAYSH 

motifsa; The sajdah (prostration) of the Mushrikun accompanying 
the sajdah of the Muslims. 

The reason for the sajdah of the Muslims is that the final verse of 
Surat al-Najm consists of the instruction “So prostrate yourselves to 
Allah and worship him \fa-usjudu U-Alldhi wa-u‘hudu\A^^ The rea¬ 
son for the sajdah of the Mushrikun is given as: 

motifsb; “what they had heard in mention of their gods.” 

motif sc: the description of a partial sajdah on the part of one 

Mushrik unable to make the sajdah fully. 

motif sd: here, the Mushrik is named as al-Walid b. al-Mughirah, 
the chief of the Band Makhzum clan of Quraysh, a hos¬ 
tile opponent of Muhammad’s preaching who actively 
mocked and reviled the Prophet. 

motifse: Quraysh’s joy at the Prophet’s praise of their goddesses. 

NARRATIVE UNIT 6: THE REACTION OF THE MUSLIMS 

motif 6 a: the conviction of the Muslims in the Prophet as reliably 
transmitting Divine Revelation. 

motif 6 b: detailing of the Muslims’ conviction that there was no 
possibility of an error (khata’), delusion (wahm), or lapse 
(zalal) on the part of the Prophet. 

Through motif 6b, the narrative strongly appears to relate the in¬ 
cident directly to the question of ‘ismat al-anbiyd’ (“protection of the 
Prophets”). Although the report does not explicitly use the terms Hsmah 
or ma‘sum, the later theological debate over Hsmah in the transmission 


57, at 55-56 (for a discussion of the scribal addition of the talhiyahs to the text of 
Muqatil’s Tafslr, as well as their appearance in other sources, see Tilman Seiden- 
sticker, “Sources for the History of Pre-Islamic Religion,” in The Qyr’an in Con¬ 
text-. Historieal and Literary Investigations into the Qyr’dnic Milieu, ed. Angelika 
Neuwirth, Nicolai Sinai, and Michael Marx (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 293-321, at 298, 
and 306-307). 

Qur’an 53:62 al-Najm. 
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of Revelation dealt specifically with the question of the Prophet’s sus¬ 
ceptibility to error {khata’), delusion {wahm), or lapses {salal). 

motif6c; News of the sajdah of Quraysh reaches the Emigrants in 

Abyssinia. 

This functions as a hermeneutical element for motif 9b, below (the 
return of the Emigrants from Abyssinia). The flight of the weakest 
and most defenseless of Muhammad’s followers to Abyssinia to es¬ 
cape the persecution by Quraysh is generally reported to have be¬ 
gun in the month of Rajah in the fifth year of the Prophetic mission 
(i.e., five years after Muhammad’s Call to Prophethood). Al-Tabari 
reports that the refugees numbered eighty-two men, some of whom 
were accompanied by their families.*^ While the Satanic verses in¬ 
cident itself is not dated by al-Tabari, clearly it takes place after the 
Migration to Abyssinia. 


'^'^See Madelung, “‘Isma.” That the terms g«/fl/and were associated with the 
concept of Hsmah as early as the first century is suggested by a report that claims 
to preserve the text of a letter in which the Umayyad governor al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf 
(d. 95) addresses the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan as al-ma‘sum min khatal [for 
which read: khata’} al-qawlwa-zalal (“protected from errors of speech and 
lapses of action”); Ibn ‘Abd Rabbi-hi (d. 327), Kitah al-‘iqd al-farid, ed. Ahmad 
Amin Ahmad al-Zayn and Ibrahim al-Abyari (Cairo: Lajnat aI-Ta‘lim wa-al-Tar- 
jamah wa-al-Nashr, 1965), 5:25, cited in Patrica Crone and Martin Hinds, God’s 
Caliph-. Religious Authority in the First Centuries of Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1986), 56. Khatal—“he erred or was wrong in his speech,” Lane, 
Lexicon, 2:767—has the same meaning as khata’, and better rhyme in the present 
context. M. M. Bravmann has argued, on the basis of pre-Islamic poetry and a 
report of a speech given by Abu Bakr on the day after the Prophet’s death, that the 
concept that God had protected (‘asama) Muhammad from “moral stumblings, 
sins (dfdt)” is a “genuine Arab, pre-Islamic popular motif, and the Islamic idea 
which applies this characteristic to Muhammad and the prophets preceding him, 
is based on this pre-Islamic concept”; see his “The Origin of the Principle of‘Is- 
mah: ‘Muhammad’s Immunity from Sin,”’ LeMuseon 88 (1975), 221-225, at 224 
and 221. However, Bravmann is taking at face value just one of several “widely 
divergent” versions of Abu Bakr’s speech, the others of which do not contain the 
phrase in question; see the references given in Fred M. Donner (translator). The 
History of al-Tabari Volume X: The Conquest of Arabia (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1993), 11, footnote 64. There is, however, another report of 
a speech by Abu Bakr in which the Prophet is described as “Protected [ma'sum} 
from Satan,” for which see Volume 2, Chapter 1. 

See Watt and lAcDonaVA, History of al-Tabari Vol. VI, 98-101. 
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NARRATIVE UNIT 7: CORRECTION 

motif7a: Jibril’s visiting the Prophet to apprise him of Satan’s 
intervention. 

motif jb: Jibril diselaims responsibility for the Satanic verses. 

motif7c: Jibril explicitly states the nature of the Prophet’s error. 

Motifs 7b and 7c are contained in Jibril’s words to the Prophet: 
“You have recited to the people that which I did not bring to you 
from God, and you have said that which He did not say to you!”*’® 
Narrative unit 7 functions as a hermeneutical elaboration for nar¬ 
rative unit 3, making it explicit that the phrase “Satan cast upon his 
tongue \_alqa al-shaytdn ‘aid Usdni-hi\” means that the Prophet him¬ 
self recited the Satanic verses. 

motif 7d: the Prophet’s sorrow and fear at learning what had 
happened. 

The sorrow and fear of the Prophet are a hermeneutical elabora¬ 
tion for motif 8a, below, the Revelation of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. 

The inclusion or exclusion of narrative unit 7: correction—where 
the fact of Prophetic error in the transmission of Divine Revelation 
is confirmed by Divine agency—from the narrative of the Satanic 
verses incident became crucial to the hermeneutic elaboration of the 
Satanic verses incident—as will be seen in this chapter. 

NARRATIVE UNIT 8: CLARIFICATION 

motif8a: The Revelation by God of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj to comfort 
the Prophet and explain the Divine rationale behind what 
happened. 

Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj—“We have not sent before you a Messenger 
or a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast something into his 
desire; then God removes that which Satan casts and establishes His 
Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise”®®—is a hermeneu- 

On Jibril as the agent of Divine Revelation, see J. Pedersen, “Djabra’ii,” EI2. 
^'^wa-ma arsalna min qabli-ka min rasulin wa-la naMy/y>in ilia idha tamannd alqa at- 
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tical elaboration for the whole narrative, just as the whole narrative 
is a hermeneutical elaboration for Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. Further, the 
fact that the narrative of the Satanic verses incident opens here with 
Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm, “By the star when it sets: your Companion 
has not gone astray, nor is he misguided” (motif 2a), and closes with 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, means also that Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj appears 
here as a hermeneutical elaboration of Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm whereby 
the Divine pronouncement in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj qualifies the Di¬ 
vine pronouncement in Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm. Also, as noted above, 
the pivotal verb tamannd (verbal noun: umniyyah) in Qur’an 22:52 has 
two main meanings: “to desire” and “to recite.” Motifs lb, c, and d 
have already presented a preparatory gloss ior tamannd and umniyyah 
in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj to mean “desire” and not “recitation.” 

motif8b; The Revelation by God of abrogating verses, here Qur’an 
53:21-26 al-Najm. 

The abrogating verses are not cited in full in the narrative. They are: 

Should you have males, and He females? 

That, indeed, would be an unfair division! 

Indeed, they are no more than names which you have named, 
you and your ancestors! Allah has not sent down any authority 
with them. Indeed, they follow nothing but conjecture and 
that which their souls desire \md tahwd al-anfusu\, when 
guidance has come to them from their Lord! 

Is it for man to have what he desires \md tamannd]! 

To God belongs the First and the Last! 

However many angels there are in the heavens, their intercession 
\shafd ‘atu-hum\ is of no benefit, except after Allah permits 
this to whom He wills and approves.^" 


shaytdnufiumniyyati-hifa-yansakhuAlldhumdyulqial-shaytdnuthummapuhkimu 
Alldhu dydti-hi wa-Alldhu ‘alimun hakimun. 

a-la-kum al-dhakaru wa-la-hu al-unthd / tilka idhan qismatun dtzd /in Mya ilia 
asmd’un sammaytumu-hd antum wa-dhd’u-kum md anzala Alldhu bi-hd min 
sultdnin inyattabi‘una illd al-zanna wa-md tahwd al-anfusu wa-la-qad jd’a-hum 
min rabbi-him al-hudd /am li-al-insdni md tamannd /fa-li-Alldhi al-dkhiratu wa- 
al-uld / wa-kam min malakin fi al-samdwdti Id tughni shafd‘atu-hum shay’an illd 
min ba'dianya’dhanaAlldhuli-manyashd’u wa-yardd', Qur’an53:21-26 al-Najm. 
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The fact of there being abrogating verses is a hermeneutical elabora¬ 
tion for the phrase in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj: fa-yansakh Allah (“then 
God removes”). Most accounts do not distinguish between explica¬ 
tory and abrogating verses. The majority of them give Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj as the only verse related to the incident, serving both expli¬ 
catory and abrogatory functions. The place of the formal or tech¬ 
nical concept of the idea of the supercession of one Divine 

pronouncement by another^^—in the history of the Satanic verses 
incident will emerge in the course of this study. The importance of 
Qur’an 53:21-26 being revealed only later as abrogatory verses is that 
this implies that these verses were not present in the original Revelation 
ofSiirat al-Najm. 

Qur’an 53:21-26 al-Najm contains a number of important ele¬ 
ments. The first is the negation of the ascription of daughters to Allah: 
“Should you have males [i.e., sons], and He females [i.e., daughters]?” 
In the context of the Satanic verses narrative, the reference to Allah’s 
daughters is clearly to be taken as pointing to ascription of such a sta¬ 
tus to al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat.^^ Second, the passage is a force¬ 
ful negation of Quraysh’s claims of Divine authority for their deities: 
“they are no more than names which you have named, you and your 
ancestors! Allah has not sent down any authority with them.” Specif¬ 
ically, the passage denies the right of intercession [shafa ‘ali\ that was 
conceded in the Satanic verses: “However many angels there are in 
the heavens, their intercession {shafa‘atu-hum\ is of no benefit, except 
after Allah permits this to whom He wills and approves.” The linking 
of intercession with angels in this passage would seem to suggest a re¬ 
lationship between the angels and the three deities whose intercession 
is now being denied. This relationship is more explicitly brought out 
in Riwayah 28, below, and will thus be taken up in detail there. Fi¬ 
nally, attention should be drawn to the presence of the verb tamanna 
in the verse, “Is it for man to have what he desires {tamanna\l,” which 
is, of course, the same verb as in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, “We have not 
sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he desired 
\tamanna\, Satan cast something into his desire”; and of the verb hawa 


'See J. Burton, “Abrogation ,”ECg 

'See Winnett, “The Daughters of Allah”; and Cyrus H. Gordon, “The Daughters 
of Baal and Allah,” World 33 (1943), 50-51. 
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in the verse, “they follow nothing but conjecture and that which their 
souls desire [md tahwd al-anfusu\” which is the same verb as used in 
reference to the Prophet at the opening of Surat al-Najm: “Nor does he 
speak from his own desire [haw^.” 

NARRATIVE UNIT 9: CONSEQUENCES 

motif ga; Quraysh intensify persecution. 

motif gb; return of some Muslims from Abyssinia. 

In some reports, motif 9b is given at the beginning of the narrative, 
with the whole narrative of the incident functioning as a hermeneu¬ 
tical elaboration for the return of some of the Muslim refugees from 
Abyssinia. Note that no date is given in the narrative for the return of 
the refugees—the question of the timetable of events would be taken 
up by modern commentators in rejecting the facticity of the incident. 

The hermeneutical significance of the deployment of the above 
motifs la to 9b within and across the respective narratives of the 
incident and their significance to the eventual problematization of 
the Satanic verses incident will become apparent during the course 
of this chapter. 

Riwayah 1 presents the Satanic verses incident as a hermeneutical 
elaboration of the meaning of, and the relationship between, God’s 
words, “Your companion has not gone astray, nor is he misguided: 
Nor does he speak from his own desire,” and His words, “We have 
not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he de¬ 
sired, Satan cast something into his desire; then God removes that 
which Satan casts and establishes His Signs clearly—and God is 
All-Knowing, All-Wise,” whereby the latter Divine pronouncement 
is seen as qualifying the former through the narrative of the Satanic 
verses incident. The hermeneutical elaboration of the Satanic verses 
incident in Riwayah l may be summarized as follows. The Prophet 
desired to halt Quraysh’s persecution of the Muslims through the 
instrument of Divine Revelation. This desire on the part of the 
Prophet enabled Satan to cast upon his tongue verses in praise of the 
goddesses of Quraysh that the Prophet, who was hoping for just such 
verses, took as Divine Revelation and recited as such. The Prophet 
remained unaware of his transgression until corrected by Jibril. 
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Riwayah 2: Abu Ma‘shar’s Report from Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
and Muhammad b. Qays 

Riwayah 2 is given by al-Tabari in both his Jdmi‘ al-baydn (in the 
commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj) and his Tdrikh, with the fol¬ 
lowing isndd-P 

al-Qasim b. al-Hasan al-Baghdadi (d. 272) ^ al-Husayn b. Da’ud, Su- 
nayd al-Missisi (d. 226) <r Hajjaj b. Muhammad al-Missisi (d. 206) f- 
Abu Ma‘shar Najih b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Madani (d. 170) <r Muham¬ 
mad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi al-Madani (40-108) and Muhammad b. Qays 
al-MadanI (d. 126). 

Jalal al-Din al-Suyup (d. 911) adduces a foreshortened version of 
this report in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj in his mas¬ 
sive Qur’an commentary, al-Durr al-manthur, citing as his sources 
al-Tabari and Sa‘id b. Mansur al-Balkhi al-Makki (d. 227)/^ Al- 
Suyup’s immediate source for the latter citation is evidently the Su- 
nan of Sa‘id b. Mansur, but the original source is far more likely to 
have been Sa‘id b. Mansur’s TafsirJ^ While al-SuyuH does not give 

”Al-Tabari,/«w;‘«/-^«j7«K, 17:186-87; Tarikh 2:340-1. 

^‘Jalal al-Din al-SuyuU, al-Durr al-manthur fl al-tafslr hi al-ma’thur (Beirut: 
Dar al-Fikr, 1983), 6:67. As the title indicates, the Durr is entirely a tafsir bi- 
al-ma’thur —that is, a Qur’an commentary made up of reports compiled from 
earlier works. 

Al-Suyuti provides the title of each book he used in compiling al-Durr al-manthiir 
on the first occasion that he draws upon it. That al-Suyuti’s immediate textual 
source for materials from Sa‘id b. Mansur was the latter’s Sunan (also known as his 
Musannaf) is indicated at Durr, 1:14; indeed, in the list of sources for his al-Itqan 
fl ‘ulum al-Qjir’an, al-Suyuti states expressly that the Tafsir of Sa'id b. Mansur 
is “a part of his Sunan”-, see al-Itqan fl ‘ulum al-Qur’an, ed. Muhammad Abu al- 
Fadl Ibrahim (Beirut: al-Maktabah al-‘Asriyyah, 1988), 1:18. Elsewhere, al-Suyuti 
records having prepared from the Sunan of Sa‘id b. Mansur a selection that he 
called al-Muntaqa min Sunan Sa‘ld ihn Mansur-, see al-Suyuti’s autobiography, 
Kitdb al-tahadduth bi-ni‘matAllah, ed.Elizabeth Sartain (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1975), 127. However, the version ofSa'idb. Mansur’s used 
by al-Suyuti does not appear to have been identical with the one that partially 
survives today in a unique manuscript held in Riyadh in the private possession of 
Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Humayyid, partially edited and published by 
the owner as Sunan Sa‘idb. Mansur (Riyadh: Dar al-Sumay‘i, 1993). While the ex¬ 
tant manuscript contains an unusually lengthy Kitdb al-tafsir, the Kitdb al-tafslr 
does not seem to contain any report on the Satanic verses incident (I have checked 
the commentary on Surat al-Hajj, Surat al-Isra’, and Surat al-Najm). Also, a com- 
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an isnad linking Sa‘id b. Mansur to al-Qurazi and Muhammad b. 
Qays, since the biographical dictionaries record that Sa‘id b. Mansur 
transmitted directly from Abu Ma‘shar, the second link in the fore¬ 
going chain, the isnad is very probably: 

Sa‘id b. Mansur f- [Abu Ma‘shar 4 -] Muhammad b. Ka‘b and 

Muhammad b. Qays 7 ® 

The first-century Medinese authorities with whom this report 
originates are Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, discussed in the anal¬ 
ysis of Riwayah i, and Muhammad b. Qays. The report is prefaced 
with the phrase qdld (“the two of them said”), meaning that this 
should be taken as a collective isnad in which the wording of the 
report either is a collation of two separate but similar accounts or 
adopts the wording of one of the accounts, as the two do not contra¬ 
dict each other in meaning. 


parison of other of al-Suyuti’s citations in al-Durr al-manthur from the Sunan of 
Sa‘id b. Mansur with the the Riyadh MS reveals that some of these occur in rela¬ 
tion to verses that are not commented on in the Kitab al-tafsir of the Riyadh MS. 
Al-Suyuti, then, used a tafsir by Sa‘id b. Mansur that comprised a more complete 
commentary on the Qur’an than that contained in the extant Kitab al-tafsir of 
Sa‘id’s Sunan. It thus seems reasonable to assume that two versions of Sa‘id b. 
Mansur’s tafsir existed: a fuller version eventually used by al- Suyuti, and a some¬ 
what reduced version that survives today in the Riyadh MS of Sa‘id b. Mansur’s 
Sunan. Perhaps the fuller version is the one cited by aI-Tha‘labi (d. 427) as the 
Tafsir Sa‘id b. Mansur in the list of sources for his al-Kashfwa-al-baydn, transmit¬ 
ted by an isnad that is, we should add, entirely different to that of the Riyadh MS; 
see al-ThaTabi, Mufassiru sharq, 47; and Sa‘id b. Mansur, Sunan, 1:5. In any case, 
it is evident that there was more than one version of the Sunan itself in circulation, 
as Abu Bakr Ibn Khayr al-Ishbili (d. 575) makes no mention of a Kitab al-tafsir 
in his description of the contents of what he calls the Musannaf Sa‘id b. Mansur 
al-Balkhi in his Fahrasat md rawd-hu ‘an shuyukhi-hi, ed. Franciscus Codera Zay- 
dayn and J. Ribera Tarrago (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1954 [revised edition]), 
135-136. It should also be noted here that, in keeping with the tafsir genre, the 
majority of rmdyahs in Sa‘id b. Mansur’s Kitdb al-tafsir are carried by incomplete 
isndds (see the editor’s introduction to the Sunan Sa‘id b. Mansur, at 1:189-201). 
For Sa‘id b. Mansur himself, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 10:586-590; Ibn Hajar, Tah- 
dhib, 4:89-90; Sezgin, GAS 1:104; and the editor’s introduction to the Sunan Sa‘id 
b. Mansur 1:17-19, and 59-128. 

^'^That Abu Ma’shar is the link between Sa‘id b. Mansur and Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
in the isndd for Riwayah 2 is supported by the appearance of the chain Sa‘id b. 
Mansur <- Abu Ma‘shar <- Muhammad b. Ka‘b elsewhere in Sa‘id b. Mansur’s 
Kitdb al-tafsir-, see, for example, MS Riyadh, Sa‘d Al Humayyid, f. 177. 
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Muhammad b. Qays was a Medinese who died around 126 and was 
a source also for Ibn Ishaq/^ The sources tell us that he was a qdss, 
which in the Umayyad period designated a public preacher whose 
primary activity “centered ... on the teaching of the Qur’an (where 
the qdss would recite passages from it after prayers), and particularly 
on its interpretation, to aid the simple masses in understanding it.”^® 
Expounding the meaning of the Qur’an required the presentation 
of contextualizing and explicative narratives; that the term qissah 
(“narrative”) should have been used for these accounts—and hence 
the term qdss (“narrator,” pi. qussds) for the preachers—is unsurpris¬ 
ing given the Qur’anic usages of term, 

most of which denote reports and accounts of past nations, particularly 
accounts of Prophets and Messengers, which in general convey admo¬ 
nitions or proofs or miracles which remind people of the past and aim 
at directing them to the Divine paradigm or Divine Law.'’^ 

The more scholarly qussds were, apparently, among the most learned 
of the early Muslims in regard to the Qur’an and its exegesis. As 
such, it is instructive to note of Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi that it 
was simultaneously said of him that he “acted as a qdss in the mosque 
at Rabadhah [kdnayaquss fi al-masjid\” and that his seance in the 
mosque was made up of “the most learned people in tafsir [kdna 
U-Muhammad ibn Ka‘h julasd’ min a‘lam al-nds bi-al-tafsir\.”^^ Two 
more of the most important first-century mufassirs who appear in 
this study, Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 102) and Qatadah b. Di‘amah (60-117), 


^^See Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tahaqat al-kuhra\ al-qism al-mutammim li-tahi‘i ahl al-Madlnah 
wa-man ba‘da-hum, ed. Ziyad Muhammad Mansur (Madinah: al-Jamfah al-Is- 
lamiyyah, n.d.), 325; Ibn ‘Asakir, Tdrlkh madinatDimashqal-kahir, ed. All Ashur 
al-Janubi (Beirut: Dar al-Ihya’ li-al-Turath al-Arabi, 2001), 82-86; Abu Nu'aym al- 
\sha}aznl,Hifyah, 3:212-215; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:65-68; IbuHajar, Tahdhib, 9:420. 
On the qdss, see Khalil Athamina, “Al-qasas\ Its Emergence, Religious Origin and 
Its Socio-Political Impact on Early Muslim Society,” Studia Islamica 76 (1992), 
53-74; the quotation is at 59; and Jamal Muhammad Da’ud Judah, “al-Qasas wa- 
al-qussas fi sadr al-islam,” Dirdsdt Tdrikhiyyah 33/34 (1989), 105-141. For a prodi¬ 
gious example of the qdss as public-preacher and exegete, see the account of Musa 
al-Uswari and Amr b. Qa’id al-Uswari given in Goidziher, Muslim Studies, 153; 
also Athamina, “Al-qasas,” bv. 

”Judah, “al-Q_asas wa-al-qussas,” 105. 

™A1-Dhahabi,%«r, 5:56. 
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are both also designated in the sources as qdss.^^ Both Muhammad b. 
Ka‘b al-Qurazi and Muhammad b. Qays, who is remembered as one 
of the great orators {khatib, pi. khutabd’) of early Islam,were qdss 
in the employ of the exemplarily pious and learned Umayyad caliph 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz—indeed, Muhammad b. Qays seems to have 
been the personal “qdss of‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz.”*® They would thus 
seem to fill the characterization of the early qussds as “people with a 
complete religious education, almost always with a reputation for hon¬ 
esty who are able to attract the attention of the people thanks to their 
oratorical abilities.”®'^ But despite this, the Hadith scholars deemed 
Muhammad b. Qays—as they did Muhammad b. Ka‘b—as an unreli¬ 
able transmitter. In fact, this is unsurprising, as the Hadith movement 
took an especially dim view of the qussds—djs is exemplified in the dic¬ 
tum cited already in the third century of Islam by Muslim b. Hajjaj 
(d. 261/875) in the introduction to his canonical Hadith collection, the 
Sahib, “Do not seek the company of the qussds!,”^^ and supported by 
a number of Hadiths condemning the ignorance and misguidedness 
of the qussds. The historical growth of this attitude may be seen in 
the s\x.th.-centm:y Kitdb al-qussdswa-al-mudhakkirin of the Baghdadi 
Hanbali scholar Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597), which cautions precisely against 
contemporary qussds who teach materials not sanctioned by Hadith 
methodology (including the Satanic verses incident).*® The attitude of 

"'This is noted in regard to Mujahid b. Jabr (for whom see Riwayahs 31 to 33, be¬ 
low), by Michael Lecker, “King Ibn Ubayy and the Qfissas,” in Herbert Berg (ed.), 
Methodand Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins CLtiden: Brill, 2003), 19-11, at 72; 
and in regard to Qatadah b. Di'amah (for whom see Riwayahs 24 to 30, below) by 
ludah, “al-Q_asas wa-al-qussas,” 113-114. 

®^He appears in the short list of famous compiled by Abu al-Faraj Muham¬ 

mad b. Abi Ya'qub Ishaq Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380), al-Fihrist, ed. Yusuf ‘All Tawil 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘llmiyyah, 1996), 187. 

For his designation as qdss ‘Umar h. ‘Abdal- ‘Aziz, see Ibn ‘Asakir, Tdrikh madinat 
Dimashq (also noted by Lecker, “King Ibn Ubayy and the Qyssds,” 72), where it 
is further stated that Muhammad b. Qays was with ‘Umar b. ‘Abd aI-‘Aziz on the 
day he ascended to the caliphate; for Muhammad b. Ka‘b, see ludah, “al-Qasas 
wa-al-qussas,” 111-112, where ludah is extrapolating from Muhammad b. Ka'b’s 
account of his personal contact with the caliph in al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 1:270. 
Roberto Tottoli, Biblical Prophets in the Qyr’dn and Muslim Literature (Reading: 
Curzon, 2002), 86. 

®®See G. H. A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction to His Sahib,” at 283 (one qdss is 
singled out as an exception to the general proscription). 

®'^Ibn al-Iawzi, Kitdh al-qussds wa-al-mudhakkirin, ed. Merlin L. Swartz (Beirut: 
Dar al-Mashriq, 1971), 102-103,181-183. 
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the post-formative ahl al-hadith towards the qussds is well expressed 
in the statement with which the tenth-/eleventh-century scholar ‘Ali 
al-Qari’ (d. 1014/1605) prefaced his collection of these reports: “Most 
of the qussds and wu“dz were ignorant of tafsir and its riwdyahs, and 
of Hadith and its classifications.”®^ Thus, as they did with the sirah- 
maghdzi scholars such as Ibn Ishaq, the ahl al-hadlth discredited the 
qussds for not following the methodology and source materials of the 
ahl al-hadith. Since the ahl al-hadith were seeking to do precisely what 
it is that the Umayyad qussds were appointed to do—that is, to es¬ 
tablish religious norms in the public sphere through the circulation 
of narratives—their hostility to the qussds is best understood in the 
context of this aspiration for the proprietorship of both the Muslim 
memory tradition and religious authority.®® 


See ‘All al- Qari’, al-Mawdu ‘dtal-kubrd, ed. Muhammad al-Sa‘id b. Basyuni Zagh- 
lul (Karachi: Qadimi Kutubkhanah, n.d.), 41-45. 

*"*“The importance of the storytellers [qussds^ in the first Muslim generations 
stands in contrast to the generally low regard, if not contempt, in which they were 
held during the classical Islamic period ... one of the recurring accusations with 
which the storytellers were charged was that of spreading false ideas and mislead¬ 
ing the believers; they were held responsible for collecting stories and divulging 
them without exercising any critical judgment as to their content, and as far as as 
the traditions concerning the prophets are concerned, for relying uncritically on 
legends that were full of exaggeration and of dubious origin, if not in actual con¬ 
flict with the Qur’anic word. Thus the criticism directed at them by the experts 
of religious learning reflects both the method and content of their work: a lack 
of discrimination in the selection of the sources that they used and therefore of 
those principles that emerged and were consolidated with the development of the 
criticism of the extra-canonical tradition; and of the use of legends that relied on 
fantastic aspects and details to satisfy the curiosity and the taste of the people”; 
Tottoli, Biblical Prophets, 87-88. The term qdss has been too readily rendered into 
English as “storyteller” (as in the foregoing passage), and the problem with this 
is less that “it blurs the religious, political and emotional aspects of the qdsfs ac¬ 
tivity” (Lecker, “King Ibn Ubayy and the Qjtssds,” 68) than that it is an uncritical 
acceptance of the pejorative characterization of one group, the qussds, by another 
group, the ahl al-hadith, who were opposed to the qussds and were contesting dis¬ 
cursive and normative authority with them. The problem with the assessment of 
Patricia Crone—“It is clear, then, that much of the classical Muslim understand¬ 
ing of the Qur’an rests on the work of popular storytellers . . . this is the major 
reason why the exegetical tradition is so unreliable a guide to the original meaning 
of the Qur’an and history alike: as might be expected of storytellers, they made 
up their stories in complete disregard to both”—is that she seems uncritically to 
understands the qussds to have been exactly who the Hadith scholars claimed they 
were, and to have been doing just what the Hadith scholars claimed they were do¬ 
ing. See Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
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The present report is related from Muhammad b. Qays and 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b by Abu Ma‘shar Najlh b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Madani (d. 170), a Medinese contemporary of Ibn Ishaq who com¬ 
piled an important biography of Muhammad, his Kitab al-maghasL^'^ 
Abu Ma‘shar was also one of Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi’s 
twenty-three primary informants for the latter’s Kitdb al-maghdsl,^^ 
and al-Tabari drew from Abu Ma‘shar’s Kitdb extensively 

in his Tdrikh?^ The phenomenon noted in the discussion of the isndd 
in Riwayah i, that of a prominent sirah-maghdzi scholar having a 
bad reputation as a muhaddith, is also found in the reports on Abu 
Ma‘shar. Abu Ma‘shar had a truly dreadful reputation as a Hadith 
transmitter: one Hadith scholar is said to have laughed whenever he 
was mentioned and another called him “the biggest liar in heaven 
and earth.” Similarly, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said of him that he was 
unreliable {laysa bi-dhdk) and that he did not pay attention to isndds, 
but then went on to add, “He was well-versed in maghdsi.” Another 
scholar said, “Abu Ma‘shar has a place [la-hu makdn\ in learning and 
history; his historical reports are regarded by the Imams as author¬ 
itative [ihtajja bi-ht\ but they regard him as weak in Hadith.” Yahya 
b. Ma‘in commented, “He is weak: of his Hadith, the riqdq [Hadith 
which do not contain a legal ruling] may be recorded.” Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal especially commended Abu Ma‘shar’s transmissions from 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi: “Abu Ma‘shar’s tafsir reports from 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b are to be recorded.”®^ While clearly not respected 


versity Press, 1987), 216; for a critique of an example used by Crone to support her 
argument, see Lecker, “King Ibn Ubayy and the Qjissas.” 

Abu Ma‘shar’s Kitab al-maghazl is cited as an independent work by Ibn al-Nadim, 
al-Fihrist, 148; on Abu Ma‘shar, see Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r^, 8:493-494; Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 
7:52-56; al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 4:1432-1433; Ibn al-Jawzi, Du‘afd’, 3:157; al-Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 7:435-440, Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:419-422; Horovitz, “Biographies IV,” 
Islamic Culture 2 (1928), 495-526, at 495-498; Athar Mubarakpuri, “Imam Abu 
Ma'shar Sindi: sahib al-Maghazi,” Ma‘drif 128.3 (1981), 186-205, and 128.4 (1981), 
268-292; Selman Be^aran, “Ebu Ma‘ ‘§er es-Sindi,” TDVIA; Marsden Jones’ intro¬ 
duction to his edition of Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi, Kitdb al-maghdsi (Lon¬ 
don: Oxford University Press, 1966), 1:28-29; Sezgin, GAS, 1:291-292. 

""Al-Waqidi, al-Maghdsi, i:i. 

"'The continuing importance of Abu Ma‘shar’s works may be gauged from the fact 
that al-Khatib al-Baghdadi obtained ijdzahs in fifth-/eleventh-century Baghdad 
authorizing him to tranmsit both Abu Ma‘shar’s Kitdb al-maghdzi and his Kitdb 
al-khulafd’. See Sezgin, GAS, 1:292. 

'^'^yuktab min hadith Abi Ma'shar ahddithu-hu ‘an Muhammad b. Ka‘b fial-tafsir. 
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as a Hadith transmitter, Abu Ma‘shar was nonetheless recognized 
as a historian and as a transmitter from the celebrated mufassir 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b. The Hadith scholars reject Riwayah 2 on the 
basis of Abu Ma‘shar’s presence in the isnM?^ 

Abu Ma‘shar migrated to Baghdad in about 160 to take up an ap¬ 
pointment at the Abbasid court at the direction of the Caliph al- 
Mahdi, which explains why the w««^/becomes an Iraqi one. Al-Hajjaj 
b. Muhammad al-Missisi, a respected Hadith scholar who authored 
an early work on naskh in the Qur’an, studied with Abu Ma‘shar in 
Baghdad before moving to Missisah on the Iraq-Syria border.®^ The 
present report is transmitted from al-Hajjaj by Sunayd al-Husayn b. 
Da’ud al-Missisi.’® Sunayd, who is credited with the composition of 
a Tafsir, had an uneven reputation as a Hadith transmitter. He held 
the post of muhtasib (market-inspector) in Missisah, where he stud¬ 
ied closely with al-Hajjaj. Al-Tabari has thirty-two riwayahs from 
Sunayd in his Tarlkh-, twenty-three of these are transmitted from al- 
Hajjaj. Twenty-nine are by way of al-Qasim b. al-Hasan al-Baghdadi, 
an obscure figure of apparently limited scholarly credentials who 
appears in al-Tabari’s works only as a transmitter from Sunayd. It is 
interesting that al-Tabari should have chosen such an obscure indi¬ 
vidual from among his Baghdadi contemporaries as the source from 
whom to narrate from Sunayd; perhaps al-Qasim b. al-Hasan owned 
a manuscript containing Sunayd’s materials.’* 

The following is a translation of the report. I have followed the text 
of al-Tabari and have given the slight variants in al-Suyuti either in 
the body of the text, where they are indicated with the sign “ OR:”, 
or in the footnotes. As the textual transmission of al-Tabari’s Tafsir 
must have stabilized well before al-Suyuti’s time, the variants in al- 

’^See al-Albani, Nash al-majamq, 11; al-Halabi al-Athari, Dala’il, 124-125; al-Saw- 
wayani rejects the isnM on the basis that it is mursah al-Qflsimah, 1:431. 

^'^See Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarlkh Baghdad, 8:236-239; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
9:447-450; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 8:205-206; Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘All b. 
Muhammad al-Da’udi, Tabaqdt al-mufassirin, ed.'Ali Muhammad ‘Umar (Cairo: 
Maktabat Wahbah, 1972), 1:131-132. 

^®See al-Khatib al-BaghdMi, Tarlkh Baghdad, 8:42-43; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 10:627- 
628; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 12:244-245; al-Da’udi, Tabaqdt al-mufassirln, 1:209. 
’'^The sparse biographical information on him does not even record him as trans¬ 
mitting from Sunayd: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tarlkh Baghdad, 12:432-433; Ibn 
‘Asakir, Tarlkh Dimashq, 7:14; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 13:158; see also Rosenthal, His¬ 
tory of al-Tabari: Volume 1, 192, footnote 185. 
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Suyutl’s text must represent either al-Suyuti’s own editorial work®^ or 
the wording of the riwdyah as recorded in the earlier Tafsir of Sa‘id b. 
Mansur. The differences between the respective versions in al-Tabari 
and al-Suyuti are, in any case, slight and do not alter the hermeneuti¬ 
cal construction of the narrative of the incident in any way.®* 

The Messenger of God was seated in a large gathering of Quraysh. He 
desired \tamanna\, that day, that nothing come to him from God that 
would cause them to turn away from him \alldya’tiya-hu minAlldhi 
shay’unfa-yanfiru 'an-hii\?'^ 

And God sent down, “By the star when it sets: your Companion has 
not gone astray [dalla\, nor is he misguided [ghawa\”'^°° and the Mes¬ 
senger of God recited it [qara’a-ha\ until he reached, “Have you seen 
al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” when Satan cast two 
phrases upon him \qlqd al-shaytdnu ‘alay-hikalimatayni\. “Those high 
ghardniql Indeed, their intercession is hoped for! \tilka al-ghardniq al- 
‘uld wa-inna shafa‘ata-hunna la-turjd].”^°^ He uttered the two phrases 
\fa-takallama bi-Mmd\, then he went on and recited the whole surah. 

At the end of the surah, he made the sajdah, and the whole gathering 
{al-qawm[ made the sajdah with him. Walid b. al-Mughirah took some 
dirt to his forehead and made the sajdah upon it—he was an old man 
and was unable to make the sajdah (fully). They were satisfied with 
what he had uttered \fa-radu bi-md takallama bi-ht\ and said: “We 
know that Allah gives life and death, and that it is He who creates and 
sustains, but these gods of ours intercede with Him on our behalf; and 


While al-Suyuti’s Durr is a tafsir M-al-ma’thur —that is, it consists entirely of re¬ 
ports compiled from earlier works—al-Suyuti does not present every report sepa¬ 
rately. Rather, I have observed that when more than one of al- Suyuti’s sources cite 
a particular riwdgah by a common isndd or from a common first source but with 
textual variants across the different citations, al-Suyuti’s practice is to ignore the 
textual variants, and to present these textually variant reports as a single riwdgah 
M-al-ma‘nd. In doing so, he seems either to adjust the main by collating the texts 
of the respective citations into a single “combined report,” or to follow the text of 
just one of the citations as representative M-al-ma‘nd of the others. 

Cf. the translation of Watt and MacDonald, History of al-Tabari Vol VI, 112-113. 

’^Al-Suyuti: “that would cause them to separate from him \fa-yatafarraqu ‘an-hu\.” 

100 Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, adds the third verse: “nor does he speak from desire [wa-md 
yantiq ‘an al-hawd\.” 

“*In dX-Tabaxl, Jdmi‘ al-baydn, and a manuscript of the Tdrikh: al-ghardniqah-, in a 
manuscript of the Tdrikh; turtadd', in al- Suy uti: la-turtajd. 
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when you give them a share, we are with you [fa-idha^^"^ ja'alta la-hd 
nasiban fa-nahnu ma‘a-kd\”^°^ 

“^In the evening, Jibril came to him and he (the Prophet) went over 
the surah with him [/«- ‘arada ‘alay-hial-surah] . When he (the Prophet) 
reached the two phrases Satan had cast upon him, he (Jibril) said, “I 
did not bring you these! [md ji’tu-ka bi-hdtayni\.” And the Messenger 
of God said: “I have fabricated against God and have said on God’s be¬ 
half that which He did not say! \iftaraytu 'aid Allah wa-qultu 'aldAlldh 
md lamyaqul\.” So God revealed to him [fa-awhdAlldh ilay)-hi\. “And 
they strove to tempt you away from that with which We have inspired 
you, that you might fabricate against Us something other than it \wa-m 
kddu la-yaftinuna-ka 'an alladhi awhaynd ilay-ka li-taftariya 'alay-nd 
ghayra-hu\” until His words, “And then you would have found no 
helper against Us [thumma Id tajidu la-ka 'alay-nd nasiran].”^"^ 

He remained distressed [maghmuni\ and anxious [mahmum\ until 
there came down: “And we have not sent before you a Messenger or a 
Prophet...to His words, “... And God is All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 

OR: He remained distressed and anxious because of those two 
phrases until there came down, “And we have not sent before you a 
Messenger or a Prophet.” So He dispelled his fears and his soul was 
soothed [fa-sarra 'an-hu wa-tdbatnafsu-hu]. 

“*The Emigrants in Abyssinia heard that all the people of Mecca 
had accepted Islam. So they returned to their clans saying, “They are 
dearer to us [hum ahabbu 'alay-na\.” And they found the people had 
reverted to their former condition \irtakasu\ when God had abrogated 
what Satan cast. 

Given that Riwayahs l and 2 share an originating transmitter— 
namely, Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi—it is significant that, while 
they differ in their wording and in the inclusion and exclusion of 

102 Al-Tabari, Jdmi'al- bay dm fa-idh. 

The paragraph is given in summary form in al- Suyuti: “At the end of the surah, he 
made the sajdah, and the whole gathering [al-qawm\ made the sajdah with him. 
They were satisfied with what he had uttered [fa-radii bi-md takallama bi-hi\." 

104Al-Tabari: qdld, “They said:.” 

The text not quoted is “in which case they would surely have taken you as a friend: 
And, had we not steadied you, you were, indeed, on the verge of inclining to them 
a little: Then We would have had you taste the double of life and the double of 
death,” wa-idhan la-ittakhadhu-ka khalUan / wa-law Id an thabbatnd-ka la-qad 
kidta tarkanu ilay-him shay’an qalilan / idhan la-adhaqnd-ka di'fa al-haydti wa¬ 
di'fa al-mamdti-, Qur’an 17:73-75 al-Isra’. 

106Al-Tabari: qdla, “he said.” 
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some narrative elements, they are entirely consistent in their inter¬ 
pretation of the incident. 

Virtually all the narrative elements in Riwayah l are present in 
Riwayah 2, where they are either explicitly stated or implied by con¬ 
text. For example, motif 3b, that Satan’s intervention was a result 
of the Prophet’s desire, is not explicitly stated in Riwayah 2 but is 
clearly implied by the flow of the narrative. On the other hand, while 
Riwayah 1 does not make it explicit in narrative unit 3 (Satan’s in¬ 
tervention) that the Prophet uttered the Satanic verses, but defers 
this until later (motif 7b), Riwayah 2 contains an immediate and 
explicit statement of this fact: “He uttered the two phrases.” The 
theme of persecution is not brought out in Riwayah 2, from which 
motif ic (the Prophet’s desire to halt the persecution by Quraysh) 
and motif 9a (Quraysh intensify persecution as a result of the re¬ 
moval of the Satanic verses) are absent. Nonetheless, even though 
the Prophet’s desire to reconcile Quraysh is not presented in terms 
of Quraysh’s persecution, the context of persecution is evident from 
the chronological context of the incident, which is provided by the 
mention of the refugees in Abyssinia. 

Of prospective importance is the absence from Riwayah 2 and 
other riwayahs of motif 8b—the Revelation by God of Qur’an 53:21- 
26 al-Najmas abrogating verses. Since Riwayah 2 says expresslythat 
the Prophet “uttered the two phrases, then he went on and recited 
the whole surah,” this would seem to imply that Qur’an 53:21-26 al- 
Najm was part of the original revelation, and that the Prophet re¬ 
cited it immediately after reciting the Satanic verses.“^ This would 


“^As noted above, Qur’an 53:21-26 al-Najm is “Should you have males, and He fe¬ 
males? That, indeed, would be an unfair division! Indeed, they are no more than 
names which you have named, you and your ancestors! Allah has not sent down any 
authority with them. Indeed, they follow nothing but conjecture and that which 
their souls desire, when guidance has come to them from their Lord! Is it for man 
to have what he desires? To God belongs the First and the Last! However many an¬ 
gels there are in the heavens, their intercession is of no benefit, except after Allah 
permits this to whom He wills and approves!” The rest of Surat al-Najm is as fol¬ 
lows: “Those who do not believe in the life to come call the angels by female names. 
They have no knowledge of it: they follow nothing but conjecture—and conjecture 
is no degree a sufficiency against the truth! So, avoid those who turn away from 
remembrance of Us and who purpose nothing but the lower life! That is their sum 
of knowledge; your Lord knows best who goes astray from the path, and He knows 
best who is guided. Allah’s is that which is in the heavens, and that which is on the 
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be taken up by modern opponents of the historicity of the incident as 
an argument against the Prophet reciting the Satanic verses.“® 


earth; to reward those who do misdeeds in accordance with what they do, and to 
reward with good those who do good. Those who avoid major sins and shameful 
deeds—except rarely—indeed, the forgiveness of your Lord is capacious! He knows 
you best, when He sets you up from the earth, and when you are foetuses in the 
wombs of your mothers: so do not reckon your souls to be pure—he knows best 
who is conscious of him. Have you seen him who turns away, who gives little and is 
stingy? Does he know the Unseen that he might see? Or was he never informed of 
what is in the book of Musa, and of Ibrahim the fidelous? That no bearer of burdens 
will bear another’s burden, and that no human being will be accountable except 
for what for which he strives, and that his striving will be seen, and that he will be 
requited for it with the fullest requital—and that the end is with your Lord. It is He 
who causes to laugh and to weep, and He who takes away life and gives it, and it is 
He who created the couple, the male and the female, from a sperm-drop as it spilled 
forth—and it is His to raise another life. He frees from need and gives possession. 
He is the Lord of Sirius. It is He who destroyed ‘Ad of old, and Thamud so that no 
trace remained, and the people of Nuh, before, who were yet greater wrongdoers 
and tyrants, and he laid low the overthrown cities (of Lup and they were covered 
up and obliterated. So by which of the bounties of your Lord do you doubt? This 
is a warning of the warnings of old: the approaching time approaches. None but 
Allah can unveil it. Are you astonished at this discourse? Do you laugh rather than 
weep, and raise your heads in confusion? Prostrate yourselves to Allah and wor¬ 
ship him!” Qur’an 53:27-62 al-Najm: inna alladhlna Idyu’minuna hi-al-dkhirati 
la-y>usammuna al-mald’ikata tasmiyat al-unthd/wa-md la-hum M-hi min ‘ilmin in 
yattabi'una ilia al-zanna wa-inna al-zanna Idyughni min al-haqqi shay’an/fa-a‘rid 
‘an man tawalld ‘an dhikri-nd wa-lamyurid ilia al-haydta al-dunyd /dhdlika mabla- 
ghu-hum min al-‘ilmi inna rabba-ka huwaa‘lamu bi-man dalla ‘an sabili-hi wa-huwa 
a‘lamu bi-man ihtadd /wa-li-Alldhi md fi al-samdwdti wa-md fi al-ardi li-yajziya 
alladhina asd’u bi-md ‘amilu wa-yajziya alladhina ahsanu bi-al-husnd /alladhlna 
yajtanibuna kabd’ira al-ithmi wa-al-fawdhisha illd al-lamama inna rabba-ka wd- 
si‘u al-maghfirati huwa a‘lamu bi-kum idh ansha’a-kum min al-ardi wa-idh antum 
ajinnatun fi butuni ummahdti-kum fa-ld tuzakku anfusakum huwa a‘lamu bi-man 
ittacid/a-fara’ayta alladhi tawalld/wa-a‘td qalilan wa-akdd/a-‘inda-hu ‘ilmu al- 
ghaybifa-huwayard / am lam yunabba’ bi-md fi suhufi Musd / wa-Ibrdhima alladhi 
waffd/alld taziru wdziratun wizra ukhrd/wa-an laysali-al-insdni illd mdsa‘d/wa- 
anna sa‘ya-hu sawfayurd /thummayujzd-hu al-jazd’a al-awfd /wa-anna ild rab- 
bi-ka al-muntahd / wa-anna-hu huwa adhaka wa-abkd / wa-anna-hu huwa amdta 
wa-ahyd /wa-anna-hu khalaqa al-zawjayni al-dhakara wa-al-unthd / min nutfatin 
idhd tumnd/wa-anna ‘alay-hi al-nash’ata al-ukhrd/wa-anna-hu huwa aghnd wa- 
aqnd / wa-anna-hu huwa rabbu al-shi‘rd / wa-anna-hu ahlaka ‘Adan al-iild / wa- 
Thamuda fa-md ahqd/wa-qawma Nuhin min qahlu inna-hum kdnii hum azlama 
wa-atghd/wa-al-mu’tafikata ahwd/fa-ghashshd-hd mdghashshd/fa-bi-ayyi dld’i 
rabbi-ka tatamdrd /hddhd nadhirun min al-nudhuri al-uld / azifati al-dzifatu / 
laysa la-hd min duniAlldhi kdshifatun /a-fa-min hddhd al-hadithi ta‘jabuna /wa- 
tadhakuna wa-ld tabkuna / wa-antum sdmiduna /fa-usjudu li-Alldhi wa-u‘budu. 

“®The argument that would be made is: since there is no mention of Qur’an 53:21- 
26 al-Najm being revealed as abrogating verses, we must assume that they were 
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Also absent from Riwayah 2 are motifs 6a and 6b—the reaction of 
the Muslims in Mecca—through which the issue of ‘ismat al-anbiya’ 
was alluded to in Riwayah However, like Riwayah l, Riwayah 
2 begins by quoting the opening two verses of Surat al-Najm in full: 
“By the star when it sets: your Companion has not gone astray, nor 
is he misguided.” This has the effect of setting up the Satanic verses 
incident as a direct hermeneutical elaboration of this Divine asser¬ 
tion: evidently, the Divine statement “Your Companion has not gone 
astray, nor is he misguided” is somehow qualifiedby the Divine state¬ 
ment “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but 
that when he desired, Satan cast something into his desire; then God 
removes that which Satan casts and establishes His Signs clearly,” 
with the Satanic verses incident illustrating that qualification. 

Unlike Riwayah i, Riwayah 2 provides a time frame for the pe¬ 
riod between the Prophet’s error and his correction by Jibril, which 
here takes place the same evening.^^” At the same time, Riwayah 2 
goes further than Riwayah l in explaining the nature of the theolog¬ 
ical concession in the Satanic verses. This is Quraysh’s statement: 
“We know that Allah gives life and death, and that it is He who cre¬ 
ates and sustains, but these gods of ours intercede with Him on our 
behalf; and when you give them a share, we are with you,” which ex¬ 
plains to the reader that Quraysh’s objection was not to the worship 
of Allah but rather to the idea of the exclusivity of Allah’s divinity. 
What is conceded to Quraysh is, thus, precisely the claim attributed 
to them in Qur’an I0:i8 Yunus and depicted there as erroneous: 
“They worship beside Allah something which can neither harm nor 
benefit them, and say, ‘These are our intercessionaries with Allah.’” 


recited by Muhammad when he continued to recite Surat al-Najm immediately 
following his recitation of the Satanic verses (as he is stated in Riwayah 2 to have 
done). This means that we must understand the Prophet to have “praised and 
condemned al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat within four verses,” which is a “confused, 
seif-contradictory” and “illogical” notion; see Muhammad Husayn Haykal, 
Hayat Muhammad (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1935), 144. 

“®A less important element from Riwayah l altogether absent from Riwayah 2 is 
motif 2d: that the incident took place at the Ka'bah. 

™ Watt has remarked that “the earliest versions” of the incident do not specify how 
much time elapsed between the Prophet’s error and his proclamation of his cor¬ 
rection. It is not clear which reports Watt regards as early, but Riwayah 2 seems 
to be first-century (see below), as is Riwayah 8, below, which gives the same time 
frame. See also Riwayah 29, below. 
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The wording of the Satanic verses is virtually identical in Ri- 
wayahs i and 2, the only difference being that the last word is given 
as turtada and as turtajd in Riwayah 2. The two words are both or- 
thographically and semantically similar (the text of Riwayah l in al- 
Tabari has turtajd), for which reason this difference is better taken 
as representing a scribal corruption rather than a different narrative 
tradition. The function of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj is given identically in 
both accounts—namely, that of relieving the Prophet’s anxiety. 

The most significant difference between the two riwdyahs is that, 
in addition to Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, Riwayah 2 links the Satanic 
verses incident to the explanatory verses of Qur’an 17:73-75 al-Isra’: 

And they strove to tempt you away from that with which We have in¬ 
spired you, that you might fabricate against Us \an taftariya ‘alay-nd] 
something other than it—in which case they would surely have taken 
you as a friend: And, had we not steadied you, you were, indeed, on 
the verge of inclining to them a little: Then We would have had you 
taste the double of life and the double of death; and then you would 
have found no helper against Us.^^^ 

This connection is effected by a linking phrase in the narrative— 
namely, the Prophet’s saying, “I have fabricated against God [if- 
taraytu ‘aid Alldh\ and have said on God’s behalf that which He 
did not say!” This linking phrase replaces motif 7c in Riwayah l 
(Jibril saying to the Prophet, “You have recited to the people that 
which I did not bring to you from God, and you have said that which 
He did not say to you!”). Whereas in Riwayah 1 the nature of the 
Prophet’s transgression is glossed in Jibril’s censure of the Prophet, 
in Riwayah 2, Jibril only disclaims responsibility for the verses, 
and the gloss here is in the Prophet’s own acknowledgment of his 
transgression. 

The association of the incident with Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ and thus 
with the verb iftard ‘old, “to forge, fabricate or devise against,” is 
significant because it serves to underline the Prophet’s responsi- 


^wa-in kddu la-yaftinuna-ka ‘an alladhi awhaynd ilay-ka li-taftariya ‘alay-nd 
ghayra-hu wa-idhan la-ittaakhadhu-ka khalilan /wa-law Id an thahhatnd-ka la- 
qad kidta tarkanu ilay-him shay’an qalilan /idhan la-adhaqnd-ka di‘fa al-haydti 
wa-di‘fa al-mamdti thumma Id tajidi la-ka ‘alay-nd naslran. 
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bility in precipitating Satan’s intervention. The link phrase in the 
narrative makes it clear that in seeking to reconcile Quraysh, the 
Prophet was hoping to receive Divine Revelation that would serve a 
purpose other than that of his Messengership, and the words he then 
uttered were inspired by this purpose and not by God: iftaraytu ‘aid 
Allah wa-qultu ‘ala Allah md lamyaqul. The words of Qur’an 17:73 
themselves emphasize that the Prophet’s act was in response to the 
pressure of his temporal circumstances: “And they strove to tempt 
you away from that with which We have inspired you, that you might 
fabricate against Us [an taftariya ‘alay-na\ something other than it.” 
Nonetheless, the attribution to the Prophet of the statement “I have 
fabricated against God [iftaraytu ‘aldAlldh\” is a highly remarkable 
one in view of the Divine Declaration in Qur’an 6:93 al-An‘am: “Who 
is the greater wrongdoer than he who fabricates falsehood against 
God [man azlamu mim-man iftard ‘aid Alldhi kadhibanV” It is im¬ 
portant to note, however, that in neither Riwayah l nor 2 is there 
any suggestion that the Prophet’s utterance of the Satanic verses 
represented a deliberate or premeditated act on his part. Rather, the 
incident is presented as a temporary breakdown in the Revelatory 
process resulting from the Prophet’s human fallibility. Thus, the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident is informed by an underlying assumption of the 
existence of a contingent relationship between the process of Divine 
Revelation on the one hand and the fact of the Prophet’s humanness 
and consequent emotional and psychological susceptibility to tem¬ 
poral circumstance on the other hand. We will have occasion to re¬ 
turn to this concept throughout this study. 

Riwayahs 1 and 2 are in total agreement on the three fundamental 
hermeneutical questions: 

1. The Prophet uttered the Satanic verses. 

2. His uttering them was precipitated by his desire {tamannd) to 
be reconciled with Quraysh. 

3. He was unaware of having erred until corrected by Jibril. 

In other words, Riwayahs l and 2 represent different narrative tra¬ 
ditions of what is essentially the same hermeneutical elaboration of 
the incident. At the level of basic hermeneutical issues, each report 
is, in effect, a riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd of the other. The most important 
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difference between them is the fact that Riwayah 2 relates the inci¬ 
dent to Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’, in addition to Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. 

Given the consistency of the accounts, it is instructive, first of all, 
to note once again the presence of Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, a 
very important early Qur’an scholar, as a common source for both re¬ 
ports, and secondly, to note that the reports were transmitted from 
him by two different isnads. There is no apparent reason to doubt 
Muhammad b. Ishaq’s transmission from Yazid b. Ziyad al-Madani. 
And given that Abu Ma‘shar’s report was itself transmitted by two 
separate individuals, one of whom, Sa‘id b. Mansur, recorded it in a 
partially extant work, there seems equally little reason to doubt that 
Abu Ma‘shar did teach the report. In these circumstances, one is en¬ 
couraged to accept Riwayahs 1 and 2 as genuinely representative of 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b’s teaching about the Satanic verses in Madinah 
in the late first and early second centuries. 


Riwayahs: al-Waqidi’s Report from al-Muttalib b. Hantab 
and the Band Zafar 

Riwayah 3 is given by Muhammad Ibn Sa‘d (168-230) in the slrah 
nabawiyyah section of the Kitdb al-tabaqat al-kabir, the first major 
biographical dictionary of the historical community of Muslims in 
the first two centuries of Islam. Ibn Sa‘d has the report from the man 
for whom he worked in Baghdad as a scribe, the great Medinese his¬ 
torian Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi al-Madani, who enjoyed the 
patronage of the Barmakid viziers of the Abbasid caliphs, and is the 
author of an Kitdb al-maghdzl. The report, presumably taken 

from al-Waqidi’s lost Kitdb al-mubtada\ is given with the following 
two isndds-}'^^ 

Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi al-Madani (130-207) <-Yunus b. 
Muhammad b. Anas b. Fudalah / Fadalah al-Zafari al-Madani (71- 

“^Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1:160-61. This riwayah is partially cited by Abu JaTar Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Nahhas (d. 338), al-Nasikh wa-al-mansukh fi kitah 
Allah ‘azza wa-jalla wa-ikhtilaf al-‘ulama’fidhalika, ed. Sulayman b. Ibrahim b. 
‘Abd Allah al-Lahim (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1991), 2:528. For al-Waqidi’s 
Kitdb al-mab‘ath, see Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 158; see also the discussion by Mars- 
den Jones in his introduction to al-Waqidi, Kitdb al-maghdzi, 13-14. 
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156) <- his father, Muhammad b. Anas b. Fudalah / Fadalah al-Zafari 
al-MadanI (1-?) 

and 

Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi al-Madani (130-207) <- Kathir b. 

Zayd al-Madani (d. circa 158) <- al-Muttalib b. Hantab al-Qurashi 
al-Madani (d. circa 120). 

As with Riwayah 2, Riwayah 3 is carried by two isnads, and we 
cannot tell whether the text represents a conflation of two accounts, 
follows the text one of the two accounts, or whether the accounts 
transmitted by the respective isnads were identical. 

Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi presents us with another instance 
of a scholar who was a colossal figure among second-century histori¬ 
ans and compilers oisirah-maghdzi, but was rejected as an unreliable 
Hadith transmitter by all the major Hadith authorities, whose opin¬ 
ion of him was unfussily summed up by al-Dhahabi: “Consensus is 
established on al-Waqidi’s bad reputation.”“^ But, al-Dhahabi also 
observed, “It is decided that al-Waqidi is weak \da‘if\: he is needed 
inghazawdt (ie., maghdzT) and history \tdrikH\ ... as for matters of 
religious regulation \fard’id\, he should not be mentioned.”“^ Else¬ 
where, al-Dhahabi adds, “He collected and compiled, and mixed 
the worthless with the valuable, shells with precious pearls. They 
repudiated him for this; but in spite of it, there is no doing without 
him in maghdzi.”'^^^ In al-Waqidi’s case, the principal reason for this 
was probably his practice of synthesizing different riwdyahs on the 
same event into a single combined report transmitted by a collec¬ 
tive isnad, something which, we have seen in Chapter 1, was directly 


Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi, Misdn al-i‘tiddlfi naqd al-rijdl ed. ‘All Muhammad 
al-Bijawi (Cairo: ‘Isa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1964), 3:662-666, at 666; also, “The ex¬ 
perts are as one as to his weakness as a transmitter,” at 662. See also Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 9:363-368. 

wa-qad taqarrara anna al- Wdqidl da‘lfyuhtdj ilay-hift al-ghazawdt wa-al-td’rikh, 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:469. 

^^^wa-jama‘a fa-aw‘d wa-khalata al-ghathth bi-al-samin wa-al-kharaz bi-al-durr 
al-thamin fa-ittarahu-hu li-dhdlika wa-ma‘a hddhd fa-la yustaghnd ‘an-hu fl al- 
maghdzl, al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:454. Thus, Horovitz notes, “While al-Waqidi is re¬ 
pudiated by the muhaddithun, he is held a sound authority for the sira, the maghdzi, 
the conquests and fiqh”-, Horovitz, “Earliest Biographies IV,” 498-526, at 520. 
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incompatible with the methodology of the ahl al-hadith.^^^ As with 
Ibn Ishaq and Riwayah i, al-Waqidi’s presence in the isnad was suf¬ 
ficient basis for the rejection of Riwayah 3 by al-Albani and other 
muhaddithun.™ 

In his Tabaqdt, Ibn Sa‘d adduces a total of eleven reports with the sec¬ 
ond of the foregoing isnads, al-Waqidi <- Kathir b. Zayd <- al-Muttalib 
b. Abd Allah b. Hantab, this despite his low opinion of al-Muttalib 
as a Hadith transmitter^^® Kathir b. Zayd, evidently al-Waqidi’s sole 
informant from al-Muttalib, is a similarly obscure figure who had at 
best an indifferent reputation with the Hadith scholarsd^^ 

The first chain is a family isnad transmitted within the Banu Za- 
far, a subclan of the Banu Aws in Madinah. Yunus b. Muhammad b. 
Anas b. Fudalah / Fadalah al-Zafari is listed by al-Waqidi as one of 
his twenty-three primary informants for the Kitdb al-maghdsi.^^° In 
spite of this, the biographical information on him is sparse as he evi- 


1“ “While ■writing MaghuBi, he did not follow the recognized rules of reporting and 
was not scrupulous in matters of Isnad”-, Imtiaz Ahmad, “Waqidi as a Tradition- 
ist,” Islamic Studies 18 (1979), 243-253, at 243; the opinions of the Hadith authori¬ 
ties about al-Waqidi are conveniently summarized at 247-249. 

“^For al-Albani’s assessment of the isnad of Riwayah 3, see Nash al-majdniq, 16; see 
also al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 106-107. The fullest demolition of al-Waqidi is 
provided by the important twentieth-century South Asian scholar Sayyid Sulay- 
man Nadwi, “European Biographies of Muhammad and Muhammad bin Omar 
al-Waqidi,” The Islamic Review 14 (1926) 135-148,188-196; and Nadwi, “Waqidi 
Again,” The Islamic Review, 15 (1927) 136-144, 214-228, and 247-255 (a transla¬ 
tion of an essay that first appeared in Urdu in the Azamgarh journal al-Ma‘ari{). 
See the defense of al-Waqidi by Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyun al-athar, 1:23-27; the bi¬ 
ographical study by Marsden Jones in his edition of al-Waqidi, Kitdb al-maghdsi, 
1:5-35; and Sezgin, GAS, 1:294-297. 

Al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hantab is an obscure figure: it is not clear if there was 
one individual of this name or two. See al-Bukhari, al-Kahir 7:8; Ibn Abi Hatim, 
]arh 8:359; al-Mizzi, al-Kamdl, 28:81-85; and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:228-229. In 
spite of his obscurity, two of the reports that Ibn Sa‘d has from him are very im¬ 
portant ones pertaining to the death of the Prophet; see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 2:176- 
177. Al-Waqidi takes from al-Muttalib b. Hantab twice in the Kitdb al-maghdsi, 
and al-Tabari takes from him once in his Tdrikh, in describing the funeral of Abu 
Bakr. In all, six of the fourteen reports I have found from al-Muttalib deal with 
deaths and funerals, perhaps indicating a special interest of sorts. Eight of the 
fourteen reports are about the Prophet. 

^^^See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt mutammim, 423-424; Ibn Abi Hatim, ]arh 7:150-151; Ibn 
‘Adi, al-Kdmil fi al-du‘afd’, 6:67-69; Ibn Hibban, al-Majruhin, 2:222-223; al- 
Nasa’i, al-Du‘afd’, 206; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib 8:413-414. 

Al-Waqidi, al-Maghdsi, i:i. 
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dently did not tranmsit Hadith materiald^^ Nonetheless, I have found 
eighteen citations of Yunus b. Muhammad al-Zafari in al-Waqidi’s 
Of these, five are in collective isnads where al-Waqidi has 
drawn on a large number of informants to provide an uninterrupted 
narrative of a major event. Of the remaining thirteen, seven are 
Yunus b. Muhammad from his father, which would suggest that the 
father may well have been the original source for some of the infor¬ 
mation in the collective isnads too. Al-Waqidi also has two other in¬ 
formants who may well be sons of Yunus’s father; Ya‘qub b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Zafari and ‘Abd al-Aziz b. Muhammad b. Anas al-Zafari.^^^ 
Between them they have thirteen riwdyahs in the Kitdb al-maghdsi, 
two of which are from their father. Muhammad b. Anas b. Fudalah 
al-Zafari, then, was a not insignificant source of the lore of the Banu 
Zafar that al-Waqidi collected, with at least nine surviving riwdyahs 
originating with him, possibly more if one takes into consideration 
the combined report / collective isnad material. However, since he 
was not a Hadith transmitter, the information on him, as with al- 
Muttalib b. Hantab, is very limited.^^^ While it is uncertain whether 
the mention of him in the present isnad should be taken as connoting 


Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Isabahfitamylz al-sahabah, ed. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
al-BijawI (Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah, 1971), 6:727-728; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 5:462; Ibn 
Sa‘d, Tabaqat mutammim, 427. 

Thirteen of these are in the Kitab al-maghasi and five in Ibn Sa‘d’s Tabaqat. 

^^^I can find neither of them in the biographical dictionaries. ‘Abd aI-‘Aziz also has a 
riwayah going back to al-Muttalib b. Hantab. 

^^‘‘Al-Bukhari, al-Kabir, 1 / 1:16; Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r^, 8:55; Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr, al-IstTab fi ma‘rifat al-ashM, ed. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Bijawi 
(Cairo: Maktabat Nahdat Misr, i960), 3:1365; ‘Izz al-Din ‘All Ibn al-Athir, Usd 
al-ghdbah fi ma‘rifat al-sahabah (Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Wahbiyyah, 1280), 4:312; 
Ibn Hajar, al-Isdbah, 6:4-5, where it is said that he transmitted only one Hadith. 
Yunus’s father sometimes appears as Muhammad b. Anas b. Fudalah / Fadalah 
and sometimes as Muhammad b. Fudalah / Fadalah (as in the above isnad), which 
led some Hadith scholars to question if these names referred to the same indi¬ 
vidual. However, the biographical entries on Anas b. Fudalah expressly state that 
Yunus b. Muhammad was his descendant: Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, IstTab, 1:113; Ibn al- 
Athir, Usd, 1:126. Also, Ibn Hajar points out that the name is given in both forms 
in family isnads carrying the same autobiographical report, which would suggest 
that we are dealing with the same individual. Muhammad’s father is reported to 
have been martyred at Uhud when Muhammad was in his infancy, which may 
have resulted in his being raised by his grandfather (who was still alive) with 
the result that he became associated with the name of his immediate guardian, 
Fud^ah/Fad^ah, rather than with that of his father. Anas. 
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a genuine fact of father-to-son transmission, it is clear that the report 
at hand is representative of the Zafari family tradition as transmitted 
in Madinah in the first half of the second century.^^® 

The following is a translation of the report which, it will be seen, is 
strikingly similar to Riwayah 2. Passages that are identical in both 
reports are underlinedd^® 

The Messenger of God saw his tribe shunning him \kajfan ‘an-hu^. He 
sat alone and desired [tamanna] and said, “Would that nothing come 
down to me that causes them to turn away from me [layta-hu layansil 
‘alay-ya shay’unyunaffiru-hum ‘an-ni\\”™ Then the Messenger of God 
drew near to his tribe and became close to them, and they became close 
to him \dand min-hum wa-danu min-hu\. 

One day, he was sitting in one of those gatherings around the Ka‘bah 
when he recited to them [qara’a ‘alay-him\, “By the star when it sets,” 
until he reached, “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, 
the other?” whereupon Satan cast two phrases upon his tongue [alqd 
al-shaytdnu ‘aid lisdni-hi kalimatayni\. “Those \C\^ghardnlql Indeed, 
their intercession is to be hoped for! \tilka al-ghardnlq al-‘uld wa-inna 
shafd‘ata-hunna la-turtajd\.” The Messenger of God uttered the two 
phrases \fa-takallama rasulAlldh bi-himd\, then he went on and recited 


is interesting to note that some of the information that al-Waqidi has by the 
above isndd is of a kind that he is unlikely to have been able to obtain other than 
from his Zafari informants, such as the location of the graves of some of the mar¬ 
tyrs of Badr in a mountain trail off the Pass of al-Safra’. Al-Safra’, just south of 
Madinah (Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mu'jam al-hulddn, Beirut: Dar Sadir, n.d., 3:412), 
was where Yunus b. Muhammad al-Zafari lived (Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘db, 1:113; 
Ibn al-Athir, Usd, 1:126), and Yunus told al-Waqidi that the graves were shown 
him by his father (al-Waqidi, Maghdzl, 1:147). (It should be noted, however, that 
if we accept Muhammad b. Fud^ah’s birth date as the year of the Hijrah, this 
would make him seventy when he fathered Yunus, after which he would have to 
have survived long enough to pass on the family lore.) That al-Waqidi had detailed 
knowledge of the sirah-ttldXtd sacred geography of Madinah is illustrated by his 
appointment as tour guide to the Caliph Harun al-Rashid on the latter’s visit to 
Madinah in 170; see Horovitz, “Earliest Biographies IV,” 498-526, at 499-501. 

*^^Cf. the translation of S. Moinul Haq and H. K. Ghazanfar, Ibn Sa‘d’s Kitab al- 
Tabaqat al-kabir, Karachi: Pakistan Historical Society, 1967,1:236-238. 

Compare Riwayah 3: 

“The Prophet was seated in a large gathering of Quraysh. He desired \tamanna\, that 
day, that nothing come to him from God that would cause them to turn away from him 
[tamannayawma’idhman-laya’tiya-huminAllahishayunfa-yanfiru ‘an-hu\.” 
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the whole surah and made the sajdah, and the whole gathering [«/- 
qawfn\ made the sajdah.^'^^ 

Al-Walid b. al-Mughirah took some dirt to his forehead and made 

the saidah on it—as he was an old man and was unable to make the 

saidah (fully). And it is said that Abu Uhayhah Sa‘id b. al-‘As, who was 
an old man, took dirt and raised it to his forehead and made the sajdah 
upon it. Some of them say that the one who raised dirt to his forehead 
was al-Walid, some that it was Abu Uhayhah, and some that both of 
them did it. 

They (Quravsh) were satisfied \radu\ with what the Messenger of 
God had uttered Stakallama bi-hi\ and said: “We know that Allah gives 

life and death, and that it is He who creates and sustains, but these gods 

of ours intercede with Him on our behalf; and now that you have given 

them a share, we are with you” Sidh ia‘alta la-hum nasihan fa-nahnu 

ma‘a-ka\. 

This greatly distressed [kabura dhalika ‘ald\ the Messenger of God 
and he sat in his house. In the evening. Tibril came to him and he (the 
Prophet) went over the surah with him \ fa-‘ara da ‘alav-hi al-surah\. 
When he reached the two phrases Satan had cast upon him, Jibril 
said: “I brought you these two phrases \ji’tu-ka hi-hdtaymi al-kalima- 
tay>ni\i”'^^'^ And the Messenger of God said: “I have said on God’s be¬ 
half that which He did not say! \qultu ‘aid Allah ma lam vaqul\.” So God 
revealed to him \fa-awha Allah ilav-hi\, “And they strove to tempt you 

away from that which we have revealed to you, that you might fabricate 

against us something other than it,” until His words. “And then you 

would have found no helper against us.” ^^° 

The similarity between Riwayahs 2 and 3 is evident: the two re¬ 
ports share identically worded passages, and the construction of 


Compare Riwayah 2: 

And God sent down, “By the star when it sets: your Companion does not err, nor is he 
deceived,” and the Messenger of God recited it {qara’a-ha} until he reached, “Have you 
seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” when Satan cast two phrases 
upon him {alqd al-shaytdnu ‘alay-hikaltmatayni\\ “Those highIndeed, their 
intercession is hoped for [tilka al-ghardnicial-‘uld wa-inna shafd‘ata-hunna la-turjdV” 

He uttered the two phrases \fa-takallama bi-himd], then he went on and recited the 
whole surah. 

Compare Riwayah 2: “When he (the Prophet) reached the two phrases Satan had 
cast upon him, he (libril) said, T did not bring you these! {maji’tu-ka M-hatayni\."' 
It is very likely that the negative particle ma has dropped out of Riwayah 3. 
'“Qur’an 17:73-75 al-Isra’. 
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the narrative is entirely consistent across both. The substantive 
differences between the texts of Riwayahs 3 and 2 are as follows. 
Firstly, the opening passage of Riwayah 3 goes further than Ri- 
wayah 2 in portraying the Prophet’s desire for reconciliation with 
Quraysh. Moreover, in Riwayah 3, a degree of detente seems to 
have been initiated before the incident occurred: “Then the Mes¬ 
senger of God drew near to his tribe and became close to them and 
they became close to him.” Secondly, Riwayah 3 interrupts the 
narrative to refer parenthetically to the existence of a disagreement 
over which one of the Mushrikun made the sajdah by raising some 
dirt on his hand. 

Thirdly, it is not clear in Riwayah 3 whether Muhammad’s error 
takes place while Surat al-Najm is in the process of being revealed 
to him (as is apparently the case in Riwayahs 1 and 2), or whether it 
takes place during his recitation of the surah that had already been 
revealed at some earlier time. While this distinction does not affect 
the fundamental fact of the Prophet erring in the transmission of 
Revelation, it can be understood to constitute a difference of em¬ 
phasis: does the error take place during reception or proclamation of 
Revelation? Most of the riwayahs either seem to imply that the error 
took place during a recitation of the surah at a time subsequent to its 
initial Revelation, or, like Riwayah 3, are vague on this point.^^^ 

Fourthly, Riwayah 3 relates the incident only to Qur’an 17:73-75 
al-Isra’, with no mention of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. The reference to 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj—“He remained grieved and anxious until 
there came down: ‘And we have not sent before you a Messenger or a 
Prophet... ,’to His words, ‘.. .And God is All-Knowing, All-Wise’”— 
which comes at the end of the narrative of Riwayah 3, is omitted 
here; whether by accident or design we do not know. Riwayah 3 is, 
in fact, the only report on the Satanic verses that does not relate the 
incident to Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. However, it seems almost certain 
that the absence of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj from Riwayah 3 represents 
a later omission, and that the report as originally constituted would 
have gone on, like Riwayah 2, to add the Revelation of Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj as the concluding element in the narrative. This is strongly 


^'This secondary issue will be taken up, where relevant, in the analysis of other 
riwayahs. 
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suggested by the wording of the opening passage in which key words 
from Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj— alqd al-shay tan—diVe used in 
describing the incident. In the report as originally constituted, these 
phrases must have functioned as link-words relating the incident to 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, as we have seen in Riwayahs 1 and 2. 

The high degree of similarity of the matns of Riwayahs 2 and 3 is 
the more striking when one realizes that there is no apparent over¬ 
lap in their isnads. At first glance, this would appear to undermine 
our working assumption, that isnads in sirah-maghdzi and tafsir 
works represent genuine transmission histories unless there is good 
reason to suspect otherwise. How can Riwayah 3, in which there is 
no mention of Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, resemble the reports 
from Muhammad b. Ka‘b so closely that portions of it are the same 
riwayah bi-al-lafzl 

There is, however, evidence pointing to a direct connection be¬ 
tween Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi and the Banu Zafar. This is 
the Prophetic Hadith, noted in the analysis of Riwayah i, above, 
prophesying the appearance of Muhammad b. Ka‘b: “There will 
come from out of the kdhinayn [Banu Qurayzah and Banu al-Nadir] 
a man who will study the Qur’an in a manner which no one after him 
will emulate.” Prominent among the isnads that carried this Hadith 
is the following: ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mughith b. Abi Burdah al-Zafari 
<- his father <- his grandfather.^^^ This isnad is an irretrievably ob¬ 
scure one, although we do know that Abd Allah b. al-Mughith b. 
Abi Burdah al-Zafari was a contemporary of Ibn Ishaq, and thus 
that his father and grandfather were presumably contemporaries of 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b.^^^ What is of significance here is the existence 
of a Zafari clan isnad carrying a patently false Hadith, the sole pur¬ 
pose of which was to praise Muhammad b. Ka‘b’s scholarship. The 
strong implication is that there must have been a meaningful con¬ 
nection between Muhammad b. Ka‘b, who was a contemporary of 
both Yunus b. Muhammad al-Zafari and his father, and the Zafari 
clan. In further support of this is the fact that Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
was a confederate {halif) of the Banu Aws, of which tribe the Banu 

For a complete list of citations see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:67, footnote 1. 

^^^Ibn Ishaq related from him: Ibn Hisham, al-Sirah at nahawiyyah, 3:51. For ‘Abd 

Allah b. Mughith, and for his grandfather, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti'ah, 4:1609- 

1610; Ibn Hajar, Isabah, 7:38. For his father, see IstVdb, 4:1443- 
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Zafar formed a cland^^ Given that Riwayahs 2 and 3 are virtually 
identical, it seems very plausible that Riwayah 3 is the outcome of 
contact between the Banu Zafar and Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi. 
This impression is reinforced when we realize that of the five reports 
that relate the Satanic verses incident to Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ (see 
Riwayahs 4, 5 and 6 , below), Riwayah 3 is the only one that is not 
attributed to Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi. 

Establishing such a “hidden” transmission link between Riwayah 
3 and the first two riwayahs does not in any way conflict with our 
“Zahiri” / exoteric methodology. Had there been no plausible expla¬ 
nation for the similarity between the two riwayahs, one would have 
been forced to doubt the authenticity of the isnads. But the fact that 
the transmission history given by the isnad in Riwayah 3 is appar¬ 
ently incomplete does not mean that it is not genuine as far as it goes. 
This is not a false isnadhvLt an incomplete one. 

As there is no reason to doubt the fact of Ibn Sa‘d’s transmission of 
this report from al-Waqidi, or that of al-Waqidi (born 130) from so 
regular an informant as Yunus b. Muhammad al-Zafari (71-156), Ri¬ 
wayah 3 must have been in circulation in Madinah in a form similar 
to the present one during the second quarter of the second century 
at the latest. This, in turn, should encourage us to accept that Ibn 
Ishaq and Abu Ma‘shar did indeed receive Riwayahs 1 and 2 from 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-QurazI at about the same time. This would 
put the origin of the narrative tradition contained in Riwayahs l, 
2, and 3 back into the first century. From the high degree of consis¬ 
tency between the texts of Riwayahs 1, 2, and 3, on the levels of ver¬ 
bal correspondence, narrative motifs, and hermeutical presentation 
of the incident, we may thus conclude that these reports are sever¬ 
ally and collectively representative of the way in which the Satanic 
verses incident was remembered and taught by Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi in Madinah at the end of the first century. 


Banu Qurayzah were confederates of al-Aws at the time of their massacre, 
which would explain why Muhammad b. Ka‘b, who was born in Kufah, sought 
their patronage when he migrated to Madinah. Among the four Awsis who had 
interceded with the Prophet for the Banu Qurayzah had been a man of Banu Za¬ 
far; see W. Montgomery WdXt, Muhammad at Medina (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1956), 214. 
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Riwdyahs 4 to 6 : 

Summary Reports from Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi 


That linking the Satanic verses incident to Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ was 
particularly associated with the exegetical activity of Muhammad b. 
Ka‘b al-Qurazi may be gauged from the next three riwayahs, which 
are summary versions of Riwayah 2. The riwayahs are cited in works 
compiled in Samarqand, Rayy, and Isbahan in the fourth century. 


Riwayah 4: A Summary Report from Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
in the Tafsir of Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi 

Riwayah 4 is a summary version of Riwayah 2 given in the Tafsir 
of the early Maturidi theologian Bahr al-‘Ulum Abu al-Layth al- 
Samarqandi (d. 375), in his commentary on Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’, 
with this citation:^^^ 

Abu al-‘Aliyah [Rufay‘ b. Mihran al-Basri (d. 93)] related from his 
companions, among them al-Qurazi: 

When the Prophet recited Surat al-Najm, and reached, “Have you 
seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other... ?,” there ran 
upon his tongue \jard ‘aid lisdni-hi]\ “Those high ghardniq! Indeed, 
their intercession is to be hoped for [tilka al-ghardniq al-‘uld wa-inna 
shafd‘ata-hunna la-turtajd\.” When he reached the sajdah, he made the 
sajdah and the Mushrikun made the sajdah with him. Then Jibril came 
and said: “I did not bring you this.” So, there came down: “And they 
strove to tempt you...,” until His words, “... in which case they would 
surely have taken you as a friend.” The Prophet remained distressed 
[maghmum] until there came down, “We have not sent before you a 
Messenger or a Prophet but that when he desired,^^® Satan cast some¬ 
thing into his desire.” 

Bahr al-‘Ulum Abu al-Layth Nasr b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Samar¬ 
qandi, Tafsir al-Samarqandi, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad Mu‘awwad, ‘Adil ‘Abd al-Maw- 
jud, and ‘Abd al-Majid al-Nubi (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1993), 2:278. 
136 While Riwayah 4 does not indicate a meaning for tamannd, I am translating it as 
“desire” as this is al-Qurazi’s gloss. 
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Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi’s citation from Abu al-‘Aliyah is of 
interest here. Abu al-‘Aliyah Rufay‘ b. Mihran al-Basri (for whom 
see Riwayah i6, below) was a great Basran mufassir and contempo¬ 
rary of al-Qurazi whose tafsir exists today only in citations in later 
sources. The tafsir of Abu al-Aliyah was, however, already cited in 
the second-century Tafsir of Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri (124-200), 
which means that it was in circulation in Basrah, in some form, by 
the mid-second century (see Riwayah 20, below).^^^ By the time Abu 
al-Layth cited it in the fourth century, the tafsir of Abu al-Aliyah 
seems to have been in wide circulation.^^® There are five surviving 
riwayahs from Abu al-Aliyah that narrate the Satanic verses inci¬ 
dent (Riwayahs 16 to 20, below). The isnads of all of these riwdyahs 
stop at Abu al-Aliyah himself, and none of the riwayahs relates the 
Satanic verses incident to Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’, but only to Qur’an 
22:52 al-Hajj. As such, Abu al-Aliyah’s attribution of Riwayah 4 to 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b appears to be an instance of one first-century 
mufassir citing the variant opinion of another first-century mufassir. 
Riwayah 4 thus provides us with further evidence of a very early as¬ 
sociation with Muhammad b. Ka‘b of the interpretation of the inci¬ 
dent by means of Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’. This, in turn, should encour¬ 
age us to accept the core narratives in Riwayahs 1,2, and 3 as having 
genuinely been transmitted from Muhammad b. Ka‘b. 


Riwayah 5: A Summary Report from Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
in the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi 

Riwayah 5 is given by al-Suyuti in the commentary on Qur’an 17:73 

commentary on Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ in the sole extant manuscript of the 
Thyifr ofYahyab. Sallam does not cite Riwayah4; Yahyab. Sallam al-Basri, Tafsir 
Yahy/a b. Sallam al-Taymlal-Basrial-Qffyrawanl, ed. Hind Shalabi (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 2004), 2:151-152. 

i^^This is evidenced by the citations from it in the respective tafstrs of al-Tabari (see 
Riwayahs 16 and 17, below); Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (see the index of citations in 
the partial edition: Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, Tafsir 
al-Qpr’an al-‘azlm, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd Allah al-‘Umari al-Zahrani [Madinah: Mak- 
tabat al-Dar, 1988], 2:449-450); and Ibn al-Mundhir al-Naysaburi (d. 318) (see al- 
Suyuti’s citations from the Tafsir of Ibn al-Mundhir, Riwayahs 18 and 19, below). 
It was also cited as an independent work by both Ibn al-Nadim and al-Tha‘labi (see 
the discussion preceding Riwayah 16-20, below). 
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al-Isra’ in al-Durr al-manthur. Al-Suyuti cites the report from Ibn 
Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327) from Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazid^^ 
As is his practice in the Durr, al-Suyuti does not give either the title 
of his source book or an isnad. There is little doubt, however, that 
al-Suyuti is citing from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim, and is very prob¬ 
ably abbreviating the reportd^® 

God sent down, “By the star when its sets,” and the Messenger of 
God recited [qara’a] this verse to them: “Have you seen al-Lat and al- 
‘Uzza... ?” And Satan cast two phrases upon him \fa-alqd al-shaytdn 
‘alay-hikaUmatayn\-. “Those highIndeed, their intercession 
is to be hoped for [tilka al-ghardniq al-‘uld wa-inna shafa‘ata-hunna la- 
turtajd\.” The Prophet then recited the rest of the surah and made the 
sajdah. And God sent down the verse: “And they strove to tempt you 
away from that with which We have inspired you. . . He remained 
distressed \maghmum\ and anxious \mahmum\ until God sent down: 

“And we have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet ” to His 

words, .. and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 


Riwayah 6 : A Summary Report from Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
in the Tafsir of Abu al-Shaykh al-Isbahani 

Riwayah 6, another summary report attributed to Muhammad 
b. Ka‘b al-QurazI and very similar to Riwayah 5, is adduced by al¬ 


i^’Al-Suyutl, al-Durr al-manthur, 5:318-319. 

“"This is another work that al-Suyuti studied closely: he prepared a book called 
al-Muntaqd min Tafsir Ibn Abi Hatim-, see al-Suyuti, Tahadduth, 127. That al- 
Suyuti is abbreviating the report is suggested by his statement in regard to Ibn 
Abi Hatim’s Tafsir-. “I summarized it in my Tafsir {lakhkhastu-hufitafsir-iY"-, see 
the entry on Ibn Abi Hatim in al-Suyuti’s Tabaqdtal-mufassirin ed. ‘Ali Muham¬ 
mad ‘Umar (Cairo: Maktabat Wahbah, 1976), 63. For another abridged citation 
by al-Suyuti from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim, see Riwayah 13, below; on the le¬ 
gitimacy of the practice of abridging reports without changing the meaning, see 
Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazuri (d. 643), Muqaddimat Ibn al-Saldh, ed. ‘A’ishah ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Bint al-Shati’ (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1989 [revised edition]), 397-399- 
The extant portion of the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim does not cover Qur’an 17:73 al- 
Isra’; see the description of the contents of the extant manuscripts in the editor’s 
introduction to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. Idris al-Razi Ibn Abi Hatim, 
Tafsiral-Qjtr’an al-‘azim, ed. As‘ad Muhammad al-Tayyib (Beirut: al-Maktabah 
al-‘Asriyyah, 1999), 1:13; for the importance of his Tafsir, see 1:7-11. 
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Suyuti in his Asbab al-nuzub'^^ from ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
Ja‘far Abu al-Shaykh al-Isbahani (d. 369), presumably from the lat¬ 
ter’s lost Tafsir.^^'^ It is given in the citations of asbab al-nuzul for 
Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’. 

He recited, “By the star . . until, “Have you seen al-Lat and al- 
‘Uzza,” and Satan cast upon him [fa-alqa ‘alayr-hi al-shaytan]-. “Those 
high gharanlq! Indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for [tilka al- 
gharaniq al-‘ula wa-inna shafW'ata-hunna la-turtaja\.” So it [Qur’an 
17:73 al-Isra’] came down. He remained grieved \maghmum\ and anx¬ 
ious [mahmum\ until God sent down: “And we have not sent before you 
a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast some¬ 
thing into his desire; then God removes that which Satan casts and es¬ 
tablishes His Signs clearly....” 

Riwayahs 4, 5 , and 6 , attributed to Muhammad b. Ka‘b, are evi¬ 
dently summary versions of the narrative contained in Riwayah 2, 
also attributed to Muhammad b. Ka‘b. All three shorter reports con¬ 
tain phrases found in Riwayah 2, such as, “He remained grieved and 
anxious.” These three riwayahs show us how the narrative of an inci¬ 
dent may be reduced for tafsir purposes to the bare information nec¬ 
essary to link particular Qur’anic verses to an event in the Prophet’s 
life. It is noteworthy that the accounts are devoid of any attempt to 
locate the incident in the larger narrative of the Prophet’s life. There 
is thus no mention of the Prophet’s dealings with the Meccans, of 
what it was that precipitated Satan’s intervention, or of the effect of 
the incident on the Prophet’s mission. And while it might be posited 
that two of the reports, Riwayahs 5 and 6, do not explicitly state that 
the Prophet actually recited the Satanic verses, this is the most ob¬ 
vious meaning of the phrase “Satan cast upon him \fa-alqa ‘alay-hi 
al-shaytan\” and the almost irresistible implication of the logic of 


'^^K\-Sn'fvAl,AsbMal-nusul, Beirut: Dar Ihya’ al-‘Ulum, n.d., 138. 

Oddly, al-Suyuti does not have an entry for Abu al-Shaykh al-Isbahani in his 
Tabaqat al-mufassirln. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 16:276-280; al-Da’udi, Tabaqat al- 
mufassirin, 1:240-241; ‘Umar Rida Kahhalah, Mujam al-mu’allifin, Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1993, 2:276. See the study of him by ‘Abd al-Ghafur ‘Abd 
al-Haqq Husayn al-Balushi, in the introduction to his edition of Abu al-Shaykh 
al-Isbahani, Tabaqat al-muhaddithln bi-Isbahdn wa-al-wdridin ‘alay-hd, Beirut: 
Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1987,1:73-105. 
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the rest of the narrative. It may be that these reports represent hare- 
bones information for an audience that was already familiar with the 
incident. In any case, nothing in any of Riwayahs 4, 5, and 6 in any 
way contradicts Riwayah 2. 

Riwayahs 4,5, and 6, as summary versions of Riwayah 2, indicate 
the extent to which there existed in the first three centuries of Islam 
a widespread hermeneutical tradition in which the linking of the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident to both Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ and Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj was associated with Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi.^^^ 


Riwayah 7: From the Maghazi of Yunus b. Bukayr 

Riwayah 7 is given in the Kitab al-maghazi compiled in Kufah in 
the second century by Yunus b. Bukayr al-Kufi (d. 199) as trans¬ 
mitted from him by Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-‘UtaridI al-Kufi 
(177-272).^^^ While Yunus b. Bukayr had a mixed reputation among 
the Hadith scholars,Ahmad al-‘Utaridi was markedly unpopular 

“^Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi is not the only early mufassir to have associated 
the Satanic verses incident with Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’; we will see in Riwayah 33, 
below, that the famous Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki (d.103) also did so. 

“‘‘The authorship of Ahmad al-‘Utaridi’s transmission of Yunus’ Maghasi has 
been somewhat confused by the fact that its separate editors both published it as 
the sirah of Ibn Ishaq: Slrat Ihn Ishaq al-musamma hi-Kitah al-muhtada’ wa-al- 
mah‘ath wa-al-maghazi, ed. Muhammad Hamidullah (Rabat: Ma‘had al-Dirasat 
wa-al-Abhath li-aI-Ta‘rib); Kitab al-siyar wa-al-maghdzi li-Muhammad b. Ishaq 
al-Muttalibi, ed. Suhayl Zakkar (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1978). All but five of the 
reports in the work are from Yunus b. Bukayr. Three-fifths of the work is com¬ 
posed of reports Yunus studied with Ibn Ishaq during the latter’s sojourn in Ku¬ 
fah; many of these do not appear in the recension of Ibn Hisham. The remainder 
of the work is made up of more than two hundred reports taken by Yunus from 
sources other than Ibn Ishaq, as was noted by Alfred Guillaume, New Light on the 
Life of Muhammad (Manchester: Manchester University Press, Journal of Semitic 
Studies Monograph No.l, [no date]), 5; and by Miklos Muranyi, “Ibn Ishaq’s Kitab 
al-maghdzi in der Riwdya von Yunus B. Bukair: Bemerkungen zur friihen Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte,”/erMi«/ew Studies in Arabic and Islam 14 (1991), 214-275, at 
216-218; see also al-Tarabishi, Ruwdt, 104-147. Note also the comments of Sadun 
Mahmud al-Samuk, “Die Historischen Uberlieferungen nach Ibn Ishaq: eine Syn- 
optische Untersuchung,” Inauguraldissertation, Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Uni- 
versitat, Frankfurt, 1978,82-83, footnote 1, and 94-98. 

“®The assessments of him cited in Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:434-436, are mostly com¬ 
plimentary; those in al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:245-248, are mostly negative. See also 
Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 7:176-178. 
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with them. Ibn ‘Adi notes that “the Iraqis were in agreement that 
he was a bad transmitter,” and al-Dhahabi says “they ganged up 
against him” {takathara ‘alay-hi), but goes onto defend al-‘Utaridi 
as a transmitter of Yunus’s Maghazi}''^ There is a revealing report 
that describes how some of the ashab al-hadith in third-century Ku- 
fah found Yunus’s Maghdzl so objectionable that they pressured the 
prominent Hadith scholar Abu Kurayb Muhammad b. al-‘Ala’ (d. 
284) into abandoning his teaching of it.^^^ The report is the account 
of al-Husayn b. Hamid b. al-Rabi‘al-Lakhmi (d. 282), who clearly 
does not identify himself in the narrative with the ashab al-hadith, 
and is, in fact, described in the sources as the author of a work of 
history {la-hu kitdb musannaf fi al-tdrikh). The story concludes 
with al-Lakhmi going to Ahmad aT‘Utaridi and obtaining from 
him a manuscript of Yunus’s Maghdzi that bears an attestation of 
al-‘Utaridi’s having studied the book with Yunus. It was following 
this, says al-Dhahabi, that the muhaddithun turned on al-‘Utaridi.^^® 
One suspects that the objections of the Hadith folk must have had 
to do with the content of Yunus’s Maghdzi, which includes several 
reports theologically problematic for the ahl al-hadith, and much 
of which is, naturally, transmitted by weak isndds. Al-Lakhmi’s ac¬ 
count illustrates neatly how the historical memory of the Prophet 
was a contested entity in the third-century community of Muslims, 
over which the Hadith folk were trying to establish their exclusive 
legitimating authority. 

The isndd for the report on the Satanic verses is: 


“^Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 1:194; al-DhahabI, Siyar, 13:55-59. See also al-Khatib al-Bagh- 
dadi, 4:262-265; IbtiHajar, Tahdhib, 1:51-52. 

“^For Abu Kurayb, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 11:394-398. 

“®See Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 4:264; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 13:57, 
where the incident is dated to the 240s. It is interestingto note that the account of 
the incident mentions that al-‘Utaridi “used to play with pigeons,” a practice that 
was anathema to Hadith scholars: see Heinz Grotzfeld, “Al-La’b bil-hamdm,” in 
Ulrich Haarmann and Peter Bachmann (eds.). Die Islamische WeltswischenMit- 
telalter und NeuseiUFestschriftfiir Hans Robert Roemer sum 65. Geburstag, Beirut: 
Franz Steiner, 1979,193-197. 

“^This did not stop later Hadith scholars from studying the work: the Damascus 
manuscript bears the samd‘ (reading certification) of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
from whose Tdrikh Baghdad we have the foregoing biographical information of 
the transmitters; see Yunus b. Bukayr/Hamidullah, Siratlbn Ishaq, Idm-ddh and 
Yunus b. Bukayr/Zakkar, al-Siyar wa-al-maghdsi, 19. 
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Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-‘Utaridi al-Kufi Yunus b. Bukayr al- 
Kufi <- Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Madanid®" 

The following is a translation of the text of the report:^®^ 

They (the Emigrants in Abyssinia) remained there until it reached 
them that the people of Mecca had accepted Islam and had made the 
sajdah. That was because Surat al-Najm had been sent down to the 
Messenger of God. The Messenger of God recited it and every Muslim 
and Mushrik listened to it silently until he reached, “Have you seen 
al-Lat and al-‘Uzza?” They listened to him attentively, the Muslims 
all the while believing in the veracity (of what they heard) [fa-asdkhu 
la-hu wa-al-muslimunyatasaddaqun\.^^^ And people reverted \irtadda 
nds]^^^ when they heard Satan’s rhyming phrases [saj% and said [fa- 
qdla]: “By Allah, let us worship them so that they may bring us closer to 
Allah [wa-Alldhi li-na‘bud-hunna li-yuqarribu-nd ild Alldhi 
Satan taught those two verses {tay/nika al-dy>atay>ni\ to every Mushrik, 
and their tongues were debased by them [dhallat bi-hd]. 

This greatly distressed [kabura dhdlika ‘ala\ the Messenger of God, 
until Jibril came to him. He (the Prophet) complained to him (Jibril) 
about these two verses and about what he had met with from the people 
as a result of them [fa-shakd ilay-hi hdtayni al-dyatayni wa-md laqiya 
min al-ndsfi-hima\}^^ Jibril absolved himself of responsibility for them 


150For the isnddhy which the present manuscript was transmitted forward from al- 
‘Utaridi see Muranyi, “Ibn Ishaq’s Kitdb al-maghdzt in der Riwdya von Yunus b. 
Bukair,” 225-232; and al-Tarabishi, Ruwdt, 124-127. 

^®’The text is in Yunus b. Bukayr/Hamidullah, Siratibn Ishaq, 157-158; and Yunus 
b. Bukayr/Zakkar, al-Siyar wa-al-maghdsi, 187-188. Cf. the translation of Guil¬ 
laume, New Light, 38-39. 

^®^I am reading yusaddiqiin ior yatasaddaqun, which appears in both of the fifth-/ 
eleventh-century manuscripts edited by Hamidullah and Zakkar, and for which 
the lexicons provide no meaning aside from “to give sadaqah.” 

Guillaume translates this as “Some apostatized when they heard the saj‘olthe Sa¬ 
tan.” I prefer “reverted” to “apostatized”: since the people in question were merely 
following what the Prophet had said, the narrative could, in fairness, hardly call 
them apostates. 

^®^Cf. Qur’an 39:3 al-Zumar, wa-alladhina ittakhadhu min duni-hi awliyd’a md 
na‘bud-hum ilia li- vuqarribu-nd ild Alldhi zulfd. This Qur’anic reference has some¬ 
how escaped the notice of all three of Hamidullah, Zakkar, and Guillaume. 
Guillaume translates this as “until Gabriel came to him and complained to him of 
these two verses and the effect that they had upon the people”; New Light, 39. This is 
clearly incorrect as the subject of both verbs in the sentence fa-shakd ilay-hi hdtayn 
al-dyatayn wa-md laqiya min al-ndsfi-himd can only be the Prophet, and not Jibril. 
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[tabarra’a min-huma\ and said, “You have recited to the people that 
which I did not bring to you from God and said what He did not say to 
you [la-qad talawta ‘ala al-nas md lam ati-ka bi-hi ‘an Allah ‘azza wa- 
jalla wa-qulta md lamyaqul la-kd\.” 

The Messenger of God was sorely grieved [hazina huznan shadidan^ 
upon that and was afraid [khdfa]. So God, comforting him over it 
lyu‘azzl-hila-hu], sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messen¬ 
ger or a Prophet but that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into 
his umniyyah,” until His words, “All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 

In comparing Riwayah 7 to Riwayah l (the other account from Ibn 
Ishaq), it is clear that the two narratives are constructed very differ¬ 
ently. Riwayah 7 is characterized by a number of narrative elements 
that distinguish it from Riwayahs l to 6; it cannot be seen as a sum¬ 
mary of Riwayah 1. Nonetheless, given the attribution of both reports 
to Ibn Ishaq, it is interesting to note that they contain identical pas¬ 
sages. The closing passage from “You have recited to the people” until 
the end of the report is identical to Riwayah 1. Also, the distinctive 
phrase fa-asdkhii la-hu wa-al-muslimuna yusaddiquna /yatasadd- 
aquna in Riwayah 7 is virtually identical to Riwayah i: fa-asdkhu 
la-hu wa-al-muslimuna musaddiquna nabiyya-hum—woA, indeed, one 
of the later manuscripts of the sirah of Yunus contains the variant 
musaddiquna in place oiyatasaddaqiina}^^ The verb asdkha la-hu is 
not found in any report other than these two from Ibn Ishaq. 

Riwayah 7, unlike Riwayah 1, contains no mention of persecu¬ 
tion by Quraysh. However, we are dealing now with a report that has 
come down to us in the context of a work arranged by its author. In 
his recension of Ibn Ishaq, Yunus b. Bukayr arrives at the Satanic 
verses incident after a long section entitled “The Trial and Suffering 
Which Afflicted the Companions of the Messenger of God,” which 
culminates in the migration to Abyssinia. The theme of persecu¬ 
tion thus forms the background to Riwayah 7: the Satanic verses 
incident is presented in the explanation of the decision of some of 
the refugees to return to Mecca when they hear the Meccans have 
performed sajdah and accepted Islam—in other words, that the per¬ 
secution has ended. Nonetheless, Riwayah 7 does not mention any 
desire on the part of the Prophet to be reconciled with Quraysh. The 

i56Yiinus b. Bukayr/Zakkar, al-Siyarwa-al-maghdzl, 177, footnote 1. 
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absence of this narrative motif will be seen in other reports too. A 
further element that is absent in Riwayahs i to 6, but that Riwayah 
7 shares with Riwayah 8, below, is the remarkable narrative motif of 
the Prophet complaining to Jibril about what had taken place. This 
is a poignant image, as it presents the Prophet as unhappy with the 
Satanic verses and their effect, even though he thought the verses 
had been revealed to him by God. This gives the favorable impres¬ 
sion that the Prophet sensed that something had gone wrong, even 
though he did not know what it was. 

The four most distinctive features in Riwayah 7 are as follows. 
First, while it is clear from the narrative as a whole that there was 
a Satanic intervention, there is no description of the intervention 
(narrative unit 3). Second, the text of the Satanic verses is not given 
(narrative unit 4). The narrative limits itself to an allusion to the saj‘ 
of Shaytan: this is an account of the Satanic verses incident without 
the Satanic verses themselves being mentioned. It should not casu¬ 
ally be assumed here that Satan’s verses are being characterized as 
saj‘in contrast to what later Muslim orthodoxy categorized as the 
inimitable non-sa/'^of the Qur’an. The idea that the Qur’an is cate¬ 
gorically not saj‘ established itself only after the rise and eventual 
institutionalization of the doctrine of the inimitability {i‘jas) of the 
Qur’an from the fourth/tenth century. Not only has Arabic-Islamic 
scholarship historically encompassed the view that “the greater part 
of the Qur’an is saj‘” but also the Mamluk polymath al-Qalqashandi 
(d. 821/1418) specifically classified Surat al-Najm as being composed 
entirely in saj‘.^^^ In this context, the confusion between the ayat of 
Surat al-Najm and Satan’s formulation becomes more understand¬ 
able; if both are saj‘then there would be no immediately detectable 
formal difference to alert either the Prophet or other listeners. Also, 
this might suggest why, in the correction scene in Riwayah 7 (but 
not in any other riwayah) the Satanic verses are accorded the same 
technical term—as the Qur’an uses for its own textual units. 

The third and most significant narrative feature of Riwayah 
7 is that it is the only report on the incident in which some of the 


See the superb article of Devin J. Stewart, “Safin the Qur’an: Prosody and Struc¬ 
ture,”21 (1990), 101-139, especially 102-108 (the quo¬ 
tation is at 108); see also Devin J. Stewart, “Rhymed Prose,” £0,4:476-484. 
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Muslims are presented as having reverted to their former belief af¬ 
ter the Prophet’s uttering of the Satanic verses: irtadda ndshlna sa- 
mi‘u saf al-shay tan. This narrative motif, which is not given in any 
other riwdyah, is elaborated by a fourth unique feature of Riwayah 
7—namely, the association of the Satanic verses incident with Qur’an 
39:3 al-Zumar: “Those who take for themselves protectors other than 
He (say): We worship them only so that they may bring us closer to 
Allah.” The words placed in the mouths of the recidivists in Riwayah 
7—“By Allah, let us worship them so that they may bring us closer 
to Allah [wa-Alldhi U-na‘bud-hunna U-yuqarrihu-nd ild Alldhi su¬ 
lfa]” —are drawn from this ayah. Riwayah 7 thus provides a Qur’anic 
gloss for the (unmentioned) Satanic verses, illustrating that they 
constituted a theological concession that confirmed the legitimacy of 
Quraysh’s belief in the intercessory role of their deities, whose func¬ 
tion it was to bring worshippers closer to the supreme god.^^® 

These four features are unique to Riwayah 7 and distinguish it 
from all the other riwdyahs on the incident. The fact that Riwayah 
7 differs substantively from Riwayah l, which Ibn Ishaq taught in 
Rayy, should not cast doubt on it being genuinely representative of 
Yunus b. Bukayr’s transmission from him: Yunus says expressly in 
one place that “everything that is from the discourse {hadith] of Ibn 
Ishaq, he either dictated it to me, or read it to me, or told it to me.”^^^ 
Thus it makes most sense to understand Riwayah 7 as the result 
of Yunus’s or / and al-‘Utaridi’s own recension of a report that Ibn 
Ishaq taught in Kufah. Finally, we should note the position of Ri¬ 
wayah 7 on the three fundamental hermeneutical issues: 

1. The Prophet uttered the verses. 

2. It is not clear why. 

3. He was aware of something being amiss but was not sure what 
it was until told by Jibril. 


is highly suggestive that in his commentary on Qur’an 39:3 al-Zumar, al-Tabari 
glosses the idea of “bringing closer to Allah” precisely as “intercession (shafa‘ah),” 
and cites earlier authorities to this effect; see Jami‘al-baym, 23:194-195. 

shay/’min hadith Ibn Ishaq fa-huwa amla’a-hu ‘alay>-y>a aw qara’a-hu ‘alayt-y/a 
aw haddatha-ni bi-hv, Yunus b. Bukayr/Hamidullah, Sirat Ibn Ishaq, 157-58, 
Yunus b. Bukayr/Zakkar, al-Siyarwa-al-maghdzi, 23. 
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Riwdyahs 8 to 13: 

From ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr 


Riwayah 8: From Abu al-Aswad’s Egyptian Recension 
of‘Urwah’s Maghdzi 

Riwayah 8 is given in al-Mujam al-kabtr of the much-traveled and 
apparently long-lived Hadith scholar Abu al-Qasim Sulayman b. 
Ahmad al-Tabarani (260-360)/®° with the following 

Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Khalid al-HarranI al-MisrI (d. 292) f- ‘Amr b. 
Khalid al-HarranI al-Misri (d. 229) <- ‘Abd Allah Ibn Lahl‘ah al-MisrI 
(97-174) Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu al-Aswad al-Madani 
al-MisrI (d. 136 / 7) <- ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr al-MadanI (23-94). 

Riwayah 8 is also cited from al-Tabarani with some textual vari¬ 
ants in the Kitdb man Sahara zafira of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘All 
al-Muttawwi‘i al-Naysaburi al-Makki (fl. 435).^®^ Al-Muttawwi‘i 
gives the following isndd\ 

Abu al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. al-Hasan b. Bundar al-Razi al-Makki 
(d. 409)^®^ <- Abu al-Qasim Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani f- 
Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Khalid al-Harrani al-Misri f- ‘Amr b. Khalid 
al-Harrani al-Misri [f-.. <-‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr. 

160 por al-Tabarani, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 10:173; Sezgin, GAS, 1:195-197; and 

Kahh^ah, 1:783. 

161 Al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘jam al-kablr, ed. Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majid al-Salafi (Baghdad: 
Wizarat al-Awqaf wa-al-Shu’un al-Diniyyah, 1971), 9:34-36. The same report is 
cited directly from al-Tabarani, without the isnM, by Nur al-Din ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr 
al-Haythami (d. 807), Majma‘al-sawa’id wa-manha‘al-fawd’id (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Qudsi, 1352), 6:32-34; and 7:70-72. 

“^Abu Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Muttawwi‘i al-Ghazi al-Naysaburi, Kitdb man 
Sahara zafira, MS Cambridge, Oriental 1473(10), 77b-78b. Virtually nothing is 
known about the author; for sparse biographical information and a description of 
the work, see Reynold A. Nicholson, “An Unknown Biography of Muhammad En¬ 
titled Kitdbu man sabara zafira,” in Carl Bezold (ed.), OrientalischeStudien Theodor 
Noldekezum Siebsigsten Geburtstag, Gieszen: Alfred Topelmann, 1906,1:16-32. 

A known student of al-Tabarani; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:299-300. 

“‘^The name of the intermediary transmitter between ‘Amr b. Khalid and ‘Urwah is 
not given. 
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‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr was, of course, one the most prominent schol¬ 
arly figures in early Islamic Mecca (and is also counted among the 
Seven Jurisprudents [fuqahd^ of Madinah who are regarded as 
having provided the foundation for Medinese legal thought). ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz al-Duri identifies him as the founder of the study of the 
life of the Prophet.^®® While no Kitdb al-maghdzi from ‘Urwah has 
survived as an independent work, the numerous sirah reports go¬ 
ing back to ‘Urwah make up an extensive biographical narrative.^*® 
It is fairly certain that such a sirah narrative was transmitted as a 
Kitdb al-maghdzi from ‘Urwah in Egypt in the 130s by Abu al-As- 
wad Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Nawfal al-Madani (d. 136/7), 
who is known as “yatim ‘Urwah” (‘Urwah’s orphan), his father hav¬ 
ing entrusted his upbringing to ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr.While Abu 
al-Aswad’s recension of ‘Urwah’s Maghdzi does not survive today 
as a separate work, the surviving riwdyahs from Abu al-Aswad are 

“®See al-Duri, Bahth fi nash’at Him al-tarikh Hnd al-‘arah, Beirut: al-Matba‘ah 
al-Kathulikiyyah, i960,61; also Horovitz, “Earliest Biographies,” Islamic Culture 
1 (1927), 535-559, at 542-552; Faruqi, Early Muslim Historiography/, 224-234. 
^'^'^The sirah-maghdzi reports from ‘Urwah have now been collected and published 
in two separate incomplete editions: those of Muhammad Mustafa al-A‘zami, 
Maghdzi rasul Allah li-‘Urwah ibn al-Zubay/r bi-riwdyat AM al-Aswad ‘an-hu {al- 
nuskhah al-mustakhrajah), Riyadh: Maktab al-Tarbiyah al-‘Arabi li-Duwal al- 
Khalij, 1981, where the account of the Satanic verses is cited from al-Tabarani at 
106-110; and those of Salwa Mursi al-Tahir, Biddyat al-kitdbah al-tdrikhiyyah Hnd 
al-‘arab-. awwal sirah fi al-isldm: ‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwdm, Beirut: 
al-Mu’assasah al-‘Arabiyyah li-al-Dirasat wa-al-Nashr, 1995. Al-Tahir, who was 
apparently unaware of al-A‘zami’s edition, used a wider range of sources but omit¬ 
ted al-Tabarani, as a result of which the account ofthe Satanic verses incident is ab¬ 
sent from her compilation. Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 176, records that Abu al-Hassan 
al-Hasan b. ‘Uthman al-Ziyadi al-Baghdadi (d. 243), a student of al-Waqidi, either 
owned a copy or made a recension of a. Kitdb maghdzi‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr. For the 
view that “the contents of what ‘Urwa taught can be reconstructed ... the ‘Urwa 
corpus turns out to comprise the basic framework ofthe whole sira, i.e it contains 
different long and detailed reports about the main events of Muhammad’s life and 
deeds”; see Andreas Gorke and Gregor Schoeler, “Reconstructing the Earliest 
sira Texts: The Higra in the Corpus of‘Urwa b. al-Zubayr,” Der Islam 82 (2005), 
209-220 (the quotation is at 212-213). For “the possibility that a complete book by 
‘Urwah on the maghdzi never existed,” see Ella Landau-Tasseron, “On the Recon¬ 
struction ofLost Sources,” Al-Qflntara 25 (2004) 45-90, at 53. 

“^Abu al-Aswad migrated to Egypt shortly before his death. He was viewed by 
posterity as possessing the same stature as Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhri and 
Hisham b. ‘Urwah, the two other prominent transmitters from ‘Urwah. See Ibn 
Abi Hatim,/«r/r, 7:321; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:150; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:307-308; 
Sezgin, GAS 1:278 and 1:284; and al-Alzardi, Maghdzi rasul Alldh, 61-62. 
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Still numerous enough to have been collected and arranged in a fairly 
coherent biographical narrative by al-A‘zami. Almost all of Abu 
al-Aswad’s reports from ‘Urwah are transmitted by Abd Allah Ibn 
Lahi‘ah (97-174), who was Q^di of Egypt as well as one of the most 
famous Egyptian scholars of the second century.^®® It is noteworthy 
that the isnads of the scattered reports transmitted by Abd Allah b. 
Lahi‘ah from Abu alAswad consistently stop at ‘Urwah, and do not 
go back to eyewitnesses, something that would strongly suggest that 
we are dealing with fragments of what was originally a single work.^®^ 
That “Abu alAswad went to Egypt, and transmitted there the Kitdb 
al-maghdzl of‘Urwah” was also the understanding of al-Dhahabid^° 
It is particularly significant to note of Ibn Lahi‘ah that he placed 
great emphasis on writing, and taught from his notebooks. A report 
specifically records the written transmission of Ibn Lahi‘ah’s reports 
from Abu alAswad, and also ascribes a statement to Ibn Lahi‘ah 
to the effect that Abu alAswad wrote down his materials.^^^ It was 
probably because of his reliance on writing that, while reports from 
Ibn Lahi‘ah appear in three of the canonical collections, his reputa¬ 
tion as a muhaddith was very mixed. So dependent was Ibn Lahi‘ah 
on his books that Ahmad b. Hanbal refused to accredit anyone who 
studied with him after his house burned down around the year 170.^^^ 
The later Hadith scholar Nur al-Din al-HaythamI (d. 807) rejected 
Riwayah 8 on the basis of Ibn Lahi‘ah’s presence in the isndd}'’^ 


168 “In fact, almost the entire book is based on the transmission of Ibn Lahi‘ah”; see 
al-A‘zami, Maghasi rasul Allah, 60, where the various transmissions of the work 
from ‘Urwah are listed. 

See al-A‘zami, Maghasi rasul Allah, 67; also Athar Mubarakpuri, Tadvin-i siyar 0 
maghasi, Lahore: Dar-ul-Navadir, 2005,191-193. 

nasalaAhu al-AswadMisr wa-haddatha bi-hd Kitdb al-maghdsili- ‘Urwah ‘an-hu, 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:150. 
i^^Al-Dhahabi, Siytar, 8:16-17. 

i^^This fire was, by all accounts, the single great disaster in Ibn LahTah’s life, after 
which it became difficult for him to teach. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:10-28; al-‘Uqa- 
yli, al-Du‘afd’, 2:694-697; Ibn ‘Adi, Kdmil, 4:144-154; Ibn Hibban, Majruhin, 
2:11-14; Salah al-Din al-‘Ala’i, Kitdb al-mukhtalitin, Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 
1996,65-68; Eerik Dickinson, The Development of Early Sunnite Hadith Criticism'. 
The Taqdima ofIbnAbiHdtim al-Rdsi (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 99-101; and the study 
by Raif Georges Khoury, ‘AbdAlldh Ibn LahiTah (97-174/715-790): juge etgrand 
maitredel’EcoleEgyptienne, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1986. 

173 “This is not likely (to be) from Ibn Lahi‘ah [Idyahtamilu/ldyuhtumalu hddhd min 
IbnEahTahy: aI-Hat/t]iasm,Majma‘aTsawd’id, 7:72. Al-Halabi al-Halabi al-Athari, 
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The present transmission from Ibn Lahi‘ah is by way of a father- 
to-son communication. ‘Amr b. Khalid al-Harrani (d. 229), a Syrian 
migrant to Egypt, was universally regarded as a reliable transmit- 
ter.^^^ Little is known about his son, Muhammad b. ‘Amr (d. 292), 
except that he transmitted from his father.The present isnadhe- 
came quite well-known and, in addition to al-Tabarani, it was cited 
by Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani (d. 430) and by Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi (384-458) in their respective Dald’il al-nuhu- 
wwah works.^^® During al-Tabarani’s sojourn in Egypt, then, he 
studied with Muhammad b. ‘Amr what must have constituted the 
Egyptian version of the maghdzi of‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr, apparently 
already transmitted in writing in the 130s. 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses incidentd^^ 

Then those who had gone (to Abyssinia) the first time returned before 
(the departure oQ Ja‘far b. Abi Talib and his companions. This was when 
God sent down the surah in which He states, “By the star when it sets.” 
The Mushrikun^^® had said: “If only this man would speak favourably 
of our gods \yadhkuru alihata-na bi-khayr], we would secure him 
\aqrarna-hu\ and his companions. He does not speak of any of the Jews 
and Christians who oppose his religion with the abuse and invective 
\al-shatm wa-al-sharrY’^ with which he speaks of our gods.”^®”' 


Dala’il, 164, rejects Riwayah 8 on the basis that ‘Amr b. Khalid studied with Ibn 
Lahi'ah after the library fire, but I have found no evidence for this in the sources; 
it appears that al-Halabi al-Athari is interpreting the remark of al-Haythami. The 
editor of al-Tabarani’s al-Mu‘jam al-kablr, Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majid al-Salafi, rejects 
the transmission from Ibn Lahi'ah on the basis that “it is not from one of the ‘Abd 
Allahs”—that is, presumably, Ibn Lahi‘ah’s major students, ‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb 
(for whom see see Khoury, ‘Abd Allah Ibn LahVah, 122-124 and Riwayah 14, be¬ 
low) and ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak (118-181; for whom see Khoury, ‘AMAllah Ibn 
Lahi‘ah, 170-172); al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘jam al-kablr, 9:34, footnote 8316. 

^^“There are reports from him in the canonical collections of al-Bukhari and Ibn Ma- 
jah. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar 10:427-428; and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib 8:25-26. 

See al-Dhahabi, Tdrikh al-isldm, 30:286-287. 

Al-A‘zami, MaghdzirasulAllah, 60. 

*^^Cf. the partial translation- cm w-paraphrase of Uri Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, 
160-61. 

^™A1-Muttawwi‘i: “the Mushrikun ofQuraysh.” 

Al-Muttawwi‘i: al-sharr wa-al-shatm. 

ISO Al-Tabarani: bi-dlihati-nd-, al-Muttawwi‘i: dlihata-nd. 

“*A1-Muttawwi‘i interrupts the narrative here to give an account of Quraysh’s re¬ 
sponse to the emigration of the refugees, and then resumes it. 
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When God sent down the surah in which He mentions, “By the star,” 
he (the Prophet) recited [qara’a],^^'^ “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other?” At this point, Satan cast into it (Surat al- 
Najm) {alqd al-shaytdnu fi-hd Hnda dhdlikd\ a mention of the evil ones 
[dhikr al-tawdghtt\, and he (the Prophet) said [fa-qdld\-. “Indeed, they 
are from among the \ii^ghardnlq! And, indeed, their intercession is to 
be hoped for! [inna-hunna la-min al-ghardnlq al- 'uld wa-inna shafd ‘ata- 
hum (sic) la-turtajd]”-, that was the rhyming phrases [sa/T of Satan and 
was an instance of his sedition [min fitnati-hi]. 

Those two phrases [hdtdni al-kalimatdni] became lodged in the heart 
of every Mushrik; their tongues were debased by them, they rejoiced 
at them [dhallat bi-hd alsinatu-hum wa-istahsharu bi-ha\ and said: 
“Muhammad has returned to his original religion and the religion of his 
tribe [qad raja'a Muhammad ild dini-hi al-awwal wa-din qawmi-ht\”^^^ 
And when the Messenger of God reached the end of the surah in 
which there is mention of “the Star,”^®^ he made the sajdah and all the 
Muslims and Mushrikun present made the sajdah along with him, ex¬ 
cept for^®® al-Walid b. al-Mughirah who was an old man and who raised 
some dirt on his palm and made the sajdah on it. 

Both the parties were astonished at their joint sajdah [fa-‘ajaba al- 
farlqdn kild-humd min jamd‘ati-him^^^ ji al-sujud\ following the sajdah 
of the Messenger of God. 

The Muslims were astonished at the Mushrikun having made the 
sajdah when they were in a state of Unbelief [Wa ghayr imdn wa-ld 
yaqin\, the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast onto the 
tongues of the Mushrikun [lamyakun al-muslimun sami'u alladhi alqd 
al-shaytdn ‘aid alsinatal-mushrikin\d^'^ 

OR: The Muslims were astonished at the Mushrikun having made 
the sajdah when they were in a state of Unbelief [‘aldghayr imdn wa-ld 
y>aqin\, the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast into the 
ears of the Mushrikun [lamyakun al-muslimun samVu alladhi alqd al- 
shaytdn ‘aid ddhdn al-mushrikin)}^^ 


^®^Al-Muttawwi‘I: “he (the Prophet) recited [qara’a\ it. And when he reached His 
words, ‘Have you.. 

*®^The phrase wa-din qawmi-hi is missing in al-A‘zami’s edition. 

Absent from aI-Muttawwi‘i is “in which there is mention of‘the Star.’” 
*®®Al-Tabarani:^/!(^r«»K«; al-Muttawwi‘i:^/!«/r. 
i®®aI-Muttawwi‘i: min ijtimd‘i-him. 

*®^This paragraph will be referred to in the discussion below as “paragraph 6.” 
i®®Thus in al-Muttawwi‘i. 
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As for the Mushrikun, their minds^®* were set at ease in regard to the 
Prophet and his Companions when they heard what Satan cast into the 
umniyyah of the Prophet [lamma sami‘u alladhi alqa al-shaytan fi um- 
niyyat al-nabt\. Satan told them that the Messenger of God had recited 
them (the Satanic verses) when in sajdah, so they made the sajdah in 
veneration of their gods. 

That phrase circulated among the people, and Satan spread it until 
it reached Abyssinia.^®" When ‘Uthman b. Maz‘un and ‘Abd Allah b. 
Mas‘ud and those Meccans who were with them heard that the people 
had accepted Islam and prayed alongside the Messenger of God, and 
when news reached them of the sajdah of al-Walid b. al-Mughirah on 
the dirt on his palm, they came quickly. 

The Messenger of God was greatly distressed by this [wa-kabura 
dhalika ‘ala rasulAlldh\. In the evening,^®^ Jibril came to him. He (the 
Prophet) complained to him {fa-shakd ilay-hi\, so he (Jibril) ordered 
him (to recite the surah) and he (the Prophet) recited to him [fa-qara’a 
‘alay-hi\.When he (the Prophet) reached them (the Satanic verses) \fa- 
lammd balagha-hd\, 

OR: when he (Jibril) heard [sami‘a] (the Satanic verses)^®^ Jibril ab¬ 
solved himself of responsibility for them \tabarra’a min-hd] and said: 
“God protect me from these! My Lord did not send them down, nor 
your Lord command me with them! \ma‘ddh Allah min hdtayni md 
anzala-humd rabb-i wa-ld amara-ni bi-himd rabbu-kd).” When the 
Messenger of God saw this, he was greatly disturbed [shaqqa ‘alay-hi\ 
and said: “I have obeyed Satan, and spoken his words, and he has be¬ 
come a partner in God’s matter with me [ata‘tu al-shaytdna wa-takalla- 
mtu bi-kaldmi-hi wa-sharika-nifi amrAlldh).” 

So God removed that which Satan cast [fa-nasakhaAlldhu ‘azza wa- 
jalla md alqd al-shay/tdn] and sent down upon him: “We have not sent 
before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he tamannd, Satan 
cast something into his umniyyah-, then God removes that which Satan 
casts and establishes His Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All- 
Wise—to make that which Satan cast a trial for those in whose hearts is 
sickness, and for those whose hearts are hardened. Indeed, the Wrong¬ 
doers are in far dissension.” 


i89Ai-Tabarani: anfusu-hum-, al-Muttawwi‘i: nufusu-hum. 
i90Ai-Tabarani: al-Habashah-, al-Muttawwi‘i: ardal-Habashah. 
’®’The word amsd, “in the evening,” is missing from al-Muttawwi‘i. 
’®^Thus in al-Muttawwi‘i. 
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And when God absolved him [barra’a-hu Alldh\ of Satan’s rhyming 
phrases and of his sedition, the Mushrikun reverted to their errant 
state and their hostility. The news reached those Muslims who had 
been in Abyssinia and who were now approaching Mecca. They were 
now unable to return because of the severity of the suffering they 
would encounter, and were hungry and afraid. They were afraid that if 
they entered Mecca they would be attacked. So no man entered Mecca 
unless he had protection. 

Riwayah 8, then, provides a detailed account of the Satanic verses 
incident that, while it differs entirely in wording from Riwayah l, 
is largely congruent in meaning. Riwayah 8 introduces a new nar¬ 
rative motif as a background to Satan’s intervention—namely, 
Quraysh’s offer to support the Prophet on condition that he speak 
favorably of their gods: “If only this man would speak favourably 
of our gods \yadhkuru dlihata-nd bi-khayr\, we would secure him 
[aqrarnd-hu\ and his companions.” Satan’s intervention in the form 
of the Satanic verses serves to provide Muhammad with a positive 
response to Quraysh’s offer. Here, as in Riwayahs i and 2, the inci¬ 
dent can be understood as taking place during the initial Revelation 
of Surat al-Najm. We should note that Riwayah 8 does not explicitly 
present Satan’s intervention as being precipitated by the Prophet’s 
desire to be reconciled with Quraysh: no such desire is mentioned, 
and no gloss is provided for the meaning of tamannd in Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj. However, it is clear that the Prophet’s utterance functions as 
a positive response to an offer of reconciliation.!^^ 

Further, the Prophet’s own characterization of his error is remark¬ 
able for its choice of words: “I have obeyed Satan, and spoken his 
words, and he has become a partner in God’s matter with me [wa-shari- 
ka-nifi amrAllahV The use of the verb sharika immediately pro¬ 
vokes an association of the Prophet’s error with the concept of shirk, 
the cardinal sin of associating partners with God. This is the only 


’^The motif of persecution is not explicitly stated in the outset of Riwayah 8, al¬ 
though it is self-evident in virtue of the chronological setting (the refugees having 
gone to Abyssinia) and the reference to the fear of persecution felt by the return¬ 
ing refugees when they learned that Quraysh had not converted to Islam. Cf. mo¬ 
tifs ih, 1C, id, and 3h in Riwayah l. 
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instance in the Satanic verses riwayahs where the Prophet’s error is 
characterized in this remarkable wayd®^ 

Another narrative motif in Riwayah 8, which we have not seen 
in the riwayahs thus far, is that of the Muslims’ confusion as to the 
reason why Quraysh made the sajdah behind the Prophet at the end 
of Surat al-Najm. In the present instance, the Muslims are aston¬ 
ished because they have not heard “that which Satan cast onto the 
tongues of the Mushrikun” (in al-Tabarani) or “that which Satan 
cast into the ears [adhan] of the Mushrikun” (in al-Muttawwi‘i). 
Since al-Muttawwi‘i is citing al-Tabarani, we will take the word¬ 
ing as found in the text of al-Tabarani as the original, and examine 
it first. The meaning of the phrase is none too clear, but there are 
two possibilities. The first is that alladhialqd al-shaytdn ‘aid alsinat 
al-mushrikin is a rhetorical reference to Quraysh’s own repetition 
of the Satanic verses {dhallat bi-hd alsinatu-hum) and their expres¬ 
sions of satisfaction with the Prophet’s uttering the Satanic verses: 
“Muhammad has returned to his original religion and to the religion 
of his tribe!” This latter exclamation serves the same function in Ri¬ 
wayah 8 as did the reference to Qur’an 39:3 al-Zumar in Riwayah 
7: it graphically expresses the extent of the concession to Quraysh’s 
religion contained in the Satanic verses, and also conveys the obliv¬ 
iousness of both the Muslims and the Prophet to the nature of the 
concession. In other words, the report is saying that the Muslims did 
not understand why Quraysh made the sajdah because they did not 
hear Quraysh’s expressions of satisfaction with the Prophet’s recita¬ 
tion of the Satanic verses. 

If the phrase does not refer to the response of Quraysh, it can be 
taken only to be confusing the issue of who it is who uttered the Sa¬ 
tanic verses in the first place. It will be noted that the passage de¬ 
scribing Satan’s intervention is somewhat vague: 

When God sent down the surah in which He mentions, “By the star,” 
he (the Prophet) recited [qara’a], “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other?” At this point, Satan cast into it (Surat 

term amr Allah may here specifically connote Revelation; for the Qur’anic 
relationship between the amr of God and Revelation, see Fazlur Rahman, Major 
Themes of the Qjir’an, Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1980,97-98; also J. M. S. 
Baljon, “The ’Amr of God in the Koran,” Orientalia 23-24 (1959), 7-18. 
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al-Najm) a mention of the evil ones, and he said \alqa al-shaytanu 
fi-ha ‘inda dhalika dhikr al-tawdghlt fa-qdld\\ “Indeed, they are high 
ghardniq! Knd, indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for!”; that was 
the rhyming phrases of Satan and was an instance of his sedition. 

The text contains a potential ambiguity—namely, that it is unclear 
from the context whether the conjunction fa in the phrase fa-qdla ex¬ 
presses a change of subject from Satan al-shaytdn)to the Prophet 

{fa-qdla), or a continuation of Satan’s actions: fa-lammd anzala Allah 
Surat al-Najm qara’a “a-fara’aytum al-Ldt wa-al-‘Uzzd wa-Mandt 
al-thdlithah al-ukhrd” alqd al-shaytdn Hnda-hd hlna dhakara Alldh 

al-tawdshit fa-qdla “wa-inna-hunnaal-ghardniqal-‘uld -’’Indeed, 

until the correction scene late in the narrative, where the Prophet 
explicitly acknowledges having uttered the Satanic verses—“I have 
obeyed Satan, and spoken his words”—the possibility exists that fa- 
qdla refers to Satan. In this case, the phrase “that which Satan cast 
upon the tongues of the Mushrikun” might be taken to convey the 
idea that it was the Mushrikun, and not the Prophet, who repeated 
the Satanic interpolation.^^s 

The variant text of al-Muttawwi‘i, “the Muslims having not heard 
that which Satan cast into the ears of the Mushrikun,” is as unclear 
as al-Tabarani’s original. Again, were it not for the correction scene, 
it might be possible to take the fa-qdla in the passage describing Sa¬ 
tan’s intervention as referring to Satan, and thus to construe Satan’s 
casting into the umniyyah of the Prophet as being something that Sa¬ 
tan said to the Mushrikun alone, without the Muslims or the Prophet 

*^®This is apparently the understanding of al-A‘zami, an outright opponent of 
the historicity of the Satanic verses incident, who dismisses Riwayah 8 as self¬ 
contradictory (kalamgunaqidakhiru-hu awwala-hti)-. “Ibn Lahi'ah has said at the 
beginning of the riwayah that Satan cast into it [al-shaytdn alqd fi-ha\ and that the 
Muslims did not hear them (the Satanic verses) [wa-lamyasma‘-hd al-muslimun^, 
then he comes later and says that the Prophet continued to recite this phrase.” 
Al-A‘zami is not specific about which portions of the text contradict each other; 
however, he relates the phrase “Satan cast into it (Surat al-Najm)” (second para¬ 
graph) to the phrase “the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast onto 
the tongues of the Mushrikun.” His criticism seems to be that the narrative—as 
he understands it—initially says that it was the Mushrikun (and not the Prophet) 
who uttered the Satanic verses, but later says that the Prophet uttered them. In 
any case, despite al-A‘zami’s assertion, there is no contradiction in the narrative, 
only an ambiguity that is resoundingly resolved by the correction scene. See al- 
Alzdiml, Maghdsi rasul Alldh, 106-107, footnote 2. 
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being aware of However, the fact of the correction scene re¬ 
moves this possibility. Since there is no doubt here that the Prophet 
uttered the verses, there are three ways in which we can interpret 
the phrase, “that which Satan cast into the ears of the Mushrikun.” 
The first is to assume that somehow only the Mushrikun heard what 
the Prophet said. The second is to take the phrase as referring for¬ 
ward in the narrative to paragraph 6: 

The Muslims were astonished at the Mushrikun having made the saj- 
dah when they were in a state of Unbelief, the Muslims having not 
heard that which Satan cast into the ears of the Mushrikun. As for the 
Mushrikun, their minds were set at ease in regard to the Prophet and 
his Companions when they heard what Satan cast into the umniyyah of 
the Prophet. Satan told them that the Messenger of God had recited 
them (the Satanic verses) when in sajdah, so they made the sajdah in 
veneration of their gods. 

The phrase “the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast 
into the ears of the Mushrikun” is an explanation for the Muslims’ 
noncomprehension of the reason for CJuraysh’s sajdah. The reason 
for the sajdah is given subsequently: “Satan told them that the Mes¬ 
senger of God had recited them (the Satanic verses) when in sajdah, 
so they made the sajdah in veneration of their gods.” This private 
communication from Satan to the Mushrikun, which is presented as 
the immediate cause of their sajdah, may be what is meant by “that 
which Satan cast into the ears of the Mushrikun.” Finally, it is inter¬ 
esting to note, however, that the Prophet is characterized as being 
distressed before the correction scene. In other words, it would ap¬ 
pear that, as in Riwayah 7, the Prophet realized that something was 
wrong, even though he did not know what it was. 

Despite the vagueness of both versions of paragraph 6, the fun¬ 
damental hermeneutical position of Riwayah 8 is unaffected: the 
Prophet uttered the verses; his uttering them constituted a positive 
response to an offer of compromise from C^uraysh; and he remained 
unaware of the wrongness of what he had done until informed by Ji- 
bril. The significance of the ambiguity of the fa in fa-qdla will become 

i96For this notion, see the discussion of Riwayahs 9 to 13 from Musa b. ‘Uqbah, 
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apparent in Riwayah 9, where the narrative motif of the Prophet’s 
acknowledgment of his error is absent.^^^ 


Riwayah 9: al-Bayhaqi’s Citation of the Maghazl of Musa b. 
‘Uqbah, and Ibn Kathir’s Citation from Ibn Abi Hatim of the 
Maghazi of Musa b. ‘Uqbah 

While there is no means of dating Riwayah 8 on its own, a dating 
does become possible when we compare it to Riwayah 9, the text 
of which is virtually identical to that of Riwayah 8, but that comes 
from a different source—namely, the Kitab al-maghazl of Musa b. 
‘Uqbah (85-141). Musa b. ‘Uqbah’s Maghazl\\ 3 & not survived intact, 
but was highly praised by the second-century authorities, and the 
extensive citations from it in the medieval literature are an indica¬ 
tion of the importance of the work during the first eight centuries 


Riwayah 8 has been studied by Uri Rubin within the framework of his thesis that 
sirah reports were produced to provide exegetical material for the Qur’an, spe¬ 
cifically ashab al-nusul. In his view the sirah as originally constituted had few 
Qur’anic references, and “Qur’anic materials only began to be applied to the non- 
Qur’anic basic narrative framework when the sacred scripture became standard 
source of guidance” (Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, 227). Rubin thus argues that Ri¬ 
wayah 8 represents a later incorporation of Qur’anic materials into two earlier re¬ 
ports from ‘Urwah, also relating to the Meccan period and containing no Qur’anic 
references. One of these reports, cited by al-Tabari as a letter ‘Urwah wrote to the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, states that shortly after the refugees 
left for Abyssinia, important men of Quraysh accepted Islam, with the result that 
the Muslims became more secure in Mecca. This prompted the refugees to return. 
The second report, transmitted with an isndd ending in Ibn Lahi‘ah <- Abu al-As- 
wad <- ‘Urwah <- al-Miswar b. Makhramah b. Nawfal <- Makhramah b. Nawfal 
(d. 64), states that when Muhammad proclaimed his message openly in Mecca, all 
the Meccans initially accepted Islam, but were then dissuaded by Abu Jahl and 
al-Walid b. Mughirah. This report states that the Muslims grew so numerous at 
this time that some ofthem were unable to perform sajdah during recitation ofthe 
Qur’an because ofthe “crush, confined space, and large number of people.” Rubin 
sees Riwayah 8 as a collation ofthe themes in these two reports, which he assumes 
to be earlier, to which the Satanic verses incident was then added in order to pro¬ 
vide a sirah-hSiStd exegesis for Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. Rubin’s larger thesis aside, in 
the present instance, his logic seems to be somewhat arbitrary: one might equally 
take these two reports as representing later edited versions of an earlier history 
of the Meccan period from which all reference to the potentially offensive Satanic 
verses incident has been removed. See Eye of the Beholder, 156-163, 232, and 256. 
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of Islam.^^* The bulk of Musa’s Maghazi that has come down to us 
is in the transmission of two of his students: his nephew, Isma‘il b. 
Ibrahim b. ‘Uqbah, and Muhammad b. Fulayh al-Madani.^®’ 

The account of the Satanic verses is cited from Musa b. ‘Uqbah 
in several works, either by an isnM going back through Isma‘il b. 
Ibrahim or one going back through Muhammad b. Fulayh, or di¬ 
rectly from a manuscript without any isnM at all. Although the var¬ 
ious citations from Musa are largely identical or similar in wording, 
they contain some critical differences that radically affect the mean¬ 
ing of the incident, to the point where the accounts may be construed 
as contradicting each other. 

Isma‘il b. Ibrahim’s transmission from Musa b. ‘Uqbah is given in 
the Dala’il al-nubuwwah of the Khurasani scholar Ahmad b. al-Hu- 
sayn al-Bayhaqi (d. 458) with the following isndd-^°° 

Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. al-Fadl al-Baghdadi (335-415)^“^ ^ 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. ‘Itab al-Baghdadi (262- 

Malik b. Anas is quoted as describing it as “the most correct maghazi [asahh al- 
maghdzi\.” A version of Musa’s Maghazi has been compiled, with an introduc¬ 
tory study, by Muhammad Baqshish Abu Maiik, alMaghdzi liMusd ibn ‘Uqbah, 
Agadir: Jami'at Ibn Zuhr, 1994; and another by Husayn Muradi Nasab, Kitdb-e 
Maghdzi-y/e Musa b. ‘Uqbah al-musammd bi-al-Maghdzi al-Nabawiyyah, Qpm: 
Dhawi al-Qurba, l^8lsh, where a list is given of some twenty-eight later histori¬ 
ans who cited the Maghazi of Musa between the second and tenth centuries (see 
133-161). An earlier unpublished compilation, of which both the foregoing com¬ 
pilers were apparently unaware, is that of Abdu Braimah, “A Reconstruction of 
the Lost Book Kitdb al-maghdzi of Musa b. ‘Uqbah,” MA dissertation, American 
University in Cairo, 1968. For Musa b. ‘Uqbah see Sezgin, GAS, 1:286; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 10:360-362; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:114-118; Horovitz, “Earliest Biographies 
III,” 164-167; Braimah, “Reconstruction,” 12-13, 20-23; Baqshish Abu Malik, al¬ 
Maghdzi liMusa, 15-37; Nasab, Kitdb-eMaghdzi-yeMusd, 67-96. Like ‘Urwah’s 
sirah corpus, Musa’s maghdzi material has yet to receive the study it requires, but 
see now Gregor Schoeler, “Musa b. ‘Uqba’s Maghdzi,” in Haraid Motzki (ed.). The 
Biography of Muhammad-. The Issue of the Soureeslheiden: Brill, 2000), 67-97, which 
provides an important critical corrective to the analysis of Joseph Schacht, “On 
Musa b. ‘Uqbah’s Kitdb al-maghdzi,” Aeta Orientalia 23 (1953), 288-300, which is 
flawed in the first instance by Schacht’s failure to differentiate between legal and 
historical reports. See also Jamshed Ahmad Nadwi, “Musa ibn-e ‘Uqbah awr unki 
maghazi,”158.3 (1996), 101-111, and Mubarakpuri, Tadvin-isiyar, 203-207. 
*’^See Baqshish Abu Malik, al-Maghdzili-Musa, 28-32. 

Al-Bayhaqi, Dald’il al-nubuwwah, 2:285-291; whence Baqshish Abu Maiik, al- 
Maghdzili-Musa, 67-69. 

™*See AI-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghddd, 2:239-240; ai-Dhahabi, Siyar 
17:331-332. 
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344)2“2 4- al-Qasim b. ‘Abd Allah b. Mughlrah al-Baghdadi (d. 

<- Isma‘il b. Abd Allah b. Uways al-Madani (139-227)^“^ <- Isma‘il 
b. Ibrahim b. ‘Uqbah al-Madani (d. 161 / 9)^“^ <- Musa b. ‘Uqbah al- 
Madani (85-141). 

It is interesting to note from the isnad that Musa’s Maghdzl was 
transmitted by scholars who seem to have been, in the first instance, 
muhaddithun. Isma‘il b. ‘Abd Allah b. Uways al-Madani appears in 
both the sahih of al-Bukhari and that of Muslim, while al-Qasim b. 
‘Abd Allah is cited by al-Daraqutni. Nothing further needs to be said 
here about this isnad, besides noting that the transmission moves 
from Madinah to Baghdad in the third century. 

Muhammad b. Fulayh’s transmission from Musa b. ‘Uqbah is 
given in the Tafsir of‘Imad al-Din Isma‘il Ibn Kathir (d. 773), who is 
adducing it from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 338).^°® Ibn 
Kathir gives Ibn Abi Hatim’s isnad as: 

Musa b. Ishaq al-Baghdadi al-Razi (210-297)^“^ f- Muhammad b. 

Ishaq al-Musayyibi al-Madani al-Baghdadi (d. 236)^“® <- Muhammad 
b. Fulayh al-Madani (d. 197)^“® <- Musa b. ‘Uqbah <- Muhammad b. 
Shihab al-Zuhri (d. 124). 

Like the first isnad, the transmission from Muhammad b. Fulayh 
is also by a well-known muhaddith: reports from Muhammad b. 
Ishaq al-Musayyibi appear in Muslim and al-Daraqutni. This isnad 


See Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TarlkhBaghdad, 5:452-453. 

See Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r4,7:112; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 12:433-434; 
20^ See al-Dhahabi, Siy/ar, 10:391-395; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlh, 1:310-312. 

^°®See Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230), Tabaqdt, 5:488-499, where IsmaTTs having transmitted his 
uncle’s is already recorded; also Ibn Abi Hatim,/arA, 2:152, al-Dhahabi, 

Misdnal-iHiddl, 1:215; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 

^“'^Abu al-Fida’ Isma‘il Ibn Kathir al-Qurashi al-Dimashqi, Tafsir al-Qjir’dn al- 
‘asim, ed. Khalid Muhammad Muharram (Beirut: al-Maktabah al-Asriyyah, 

1998), 3:217. 

^“^See Ibn Abi Hatim,/arA, 8:135; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 7:52-54; 
al-Dhahabi, Sipar, i3:579-58i. 

^“®See al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, 24:400-403; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:37-38. 

“AI-Musayyibi” is incorrectly given in Ibn Kathir as “al-Shibi.” 

™^See al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, 26:299-301; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:406-407; he 
is , in the main, viewed favorably by the Hadith scholars, but see also aI-‘Uqayli, 
Du‘afd’, 3:1279; and Ibn al-Jawzi, Du’afd’, 4:92. 
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also moves north and east. However, unlike the first one, Muham¬ 
mad b. Fulayh’s isnM goes back from Musa b. ‘Uqbah to his great 
teacher, Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhri. 

The following translation follows the text of al-Bayhaqi’s citation 
of Isma‘il b. Ibrahim’s transmission, with the necessary indications 
of the textual variants in Muhammad b. Fulayh’s transmissionF^® 

Then, when Quraysh saw the numbers of the Prophet’s Companions 
increasing and multiplying, they gathered their counsel, intensified 
their plotting, and planned to either kill the Messenger of God or drive 
him out. They proposed to his people that they (Quraysh) kill him and 
give them blood-money, but his people refused that and God guarded 
[mana‘d\ his Messenger through the shelter [himyah] of his clan. So 
they intensified their persecution [ishtaddu ‘ald\ of those of their sons 
and brothers and tribesmen who followed him in the religion of God; 
it was a severe trial [fitnah\ and a terrible upheaval \zilzdl\. And there 
were those whom God protected \min-hum man ‘asama Alldh\, and 
those who, in the trial, went astray [man uftutind\. 

When this befell the Muslims, the Prophet ordered them—when he 
entered the gorge [al-shi‘h\ with the Band ‘Abd al-Muttalib^“—to leave 
for Abyssinia. There was a King in Abyssinia called al-Najashi in whose 
land no one was wronged, for which reason he was well spoken of. So, 
many of them left for Abyssinia when they were being oppressed and 
feared the trial. The Prophet remained behind and did not leave. 

This was before the departure of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib and his compan¬ 
ions to Abyssinia: they left twice—those who had gone (to Abyssinia) 
the first time returned before the departure of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib and 
his companions. 

This was when God sent down Surat al-Najm. OR: Surat al-Najm 
was sent down.^^^ 

The Mushrikun had been saying: “If only this man would speak fa¬ 
vourably of our gods [yadhkuru dlihata-nd bi-khayr\, we would secure 
him [aqrarnd-hu\ and his companions. He does not speak of the Jews 
and Christians who oppose his religion with the abuse and invective 
[al-shatm wa-al-sharr\ with which he speaks of our gods.” 

^“The first three paragraphs are absent from the citation ofMuhammad b. Fulayh’s 
transmission. 

^“The reference here is to the boycott of the Banu Hashim by Quraysh, the former 
being blockaded in a gorge belonging to Abu Taiib. 

^'^Thus in the citation from Muhammad b. Fulayh, which begins here. 
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The Messenger of God was greatly distressed [ishtadda ‘alay-ht\ by 
the persecution [adhd\ which had he and his Companions had suffered 
from them (Quraysh) and by their calling him a liar. Their errant con¬ 
duct [dalalatu-huni\ saddened him, and he desired that they be right¬ 
ly-guided [kdnayatamannd hudd-hufn\. 

When God sent down Surat al-Najm, he (the Prophet) said [qdla], 
“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?.” OR: 
When God sent down Surat al-Najm, he (the Prophet) said [qdla], “Have 
you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other? Would you 
have sons, and He, daughters?”^^^ 

And Satan cast some words at the point when God mentioned the 
last of the evil ones [alqd al-shaytdnu ‘inda-hd kalimdtin hina dhakara 
Alldhu ‘azza wa-jalla dkhir al-tawdghtt], and he said [fa-qdla]-. “Indeed, 
they are the high ghardniql And, indeed, their intercession is what is 
to be hoped for!” [inna-hunna al-ghardnlq al-‘uld wa-inna shafd'ata- 
hunna la-hiya allati turtajd] OR: [inna-hunna la-hunna al-ghardniq al- 
‘uld wa-inna shafd‘ata-hunna la-hiya allati turtajd].'^^^ 

That was the rhyming phrases of Satan and was an instance of his 
sedition [minfitnati-hi]. Those two phrases became lodged in the heart 
of every Mushrik in Mecca. Their tongues slipped over them [zallat 
bi-hd]f^^ they rejoiced in telling them to each other [tabdsharu bi-hd], 
and said: “Muhammad has returned to his original religion and to the 
religion of his tribe.” 

And when the Messenger of God reached the end of al-Najm, he 
made the sajdah, and all the Muslims and Mushrikun present made 
the sajdah along with him. However, al-Walid b. al-Mughirah was an 
old man and picked up two palmfuls of dirt and made the sajdah on 
them. The two parties were astonished at their joint sajdah alongside 
the sajdah of the Messenger of God. The Muslims were astonished at 
the Mushrikun having made the sajdah when they were in a state of 
Unbelief [‘aid ghayr imdn wa-ldyaqin]-, the Muslims not having heard 
that which Satan cast onto the tongues of the Mushrikun [lamyakun 
al-muslimun sami‘u alladhialqd al-shaytdn ‘aid alsinatal-mushrikln]. 

OR: The Muslims were astonished at the Mushrikun having made 
the sajdah when they were in a state of Unbelief [‘aldghayr imdn wa-ld 


^'^Thus in the citation of Muhammad b. Fulayh. 

^^'^Thus in the citation of Muhammad b. Fulayh. 

^*®In the citation of Muhammad b. Fulayh: the orthographic variant dhallat bi-hd, 
“their tongues were debased by them.” 
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y>aqln\ ; the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast into the ears 
of the Mushrikun [al-ladhi alqa al-shaytanuft masami‘al-mushrikifi\?^^ 

As for the Mushrikun, their minds were set at ease in regard to the 
Prophet and his Companions as a result of what had been cast into the 
desire of the Prophet \li-ma ulqiyaft umniyyat al-nabi\. Satan told them 
that the Messenger of God had recited them (the Satanic verses) when 
in sajdah, so they made the sajdah in veneration of their gods. 

That phrase circulated among the people, and Satan spread it un¬ 
til it reached Abyssinia and the Muslims who were there. ‘Uthman 
b. Maz‘un and his companions came to hear of it [marra bi-hd\. Peo¬ 
ple were saying that the people of Mecca had accepted Islam and had 
prayed alongside the Messenger of God. News also reached them of al- 
Walid b. al-Mughirah’s sajdah on his palms. It was said that the Mus¬ 
lims were safe in Mecca, so they came quickly. 

And God removed that which Satan cast and established His Signs 
clearly and protected them from Falsehood [wa-qad nasakha Allahu 
‘azza wa-jalla md alqd al-shaytdn wa-ahkama Allah dydti-hi u>a- 
hafisa-hd min al-bdtil]. God said: “We have not sent before you a Mes¬ 
senger or a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast something 
into his desire; then God removes that which Satan casts and estab¬ 
lishes His Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise—to make 
that which Satan cast a trial for those in whose hearts is sickness, and 
for those whose hearts are hardened. Indeed, the Wrongdoers are in 
far dissension.” And when God made clear His decree [hayyanaAlldhu 
qadd’a-hu\ and absolved him (Muhammad) [barra’a-hu\ of Satan’s 
rhyming phrases, the Mushrikun reverted to their errant state and 
their hostility towards the Muslims increased. 

‘Uthman b. Maz‘un and his companions were among those who 
had returned and, when they heard of the extreme hostility of the 
Mushrikun towards the Muslims, they were unable to enter Mecca ex¬ 
cept under protection. 

It is evident that, despite the fact that they are taken from different 
source-works, Riwayah 9 is strikingly similar to Riwayah 8. Much of 
the text of Riwayah 9 from the beginning of the second paragraph to 
the end ofthe ninth is either identical to Riwayahs 8 and 9 or virtually 
so. Even the one significant textual variant between the transmissions 
of Isma‘il b. Ibrahim and Muhammad b. Fulayh—“the Muslims not 


^“Thus in the citation of Muhammad b. Fulayh. 
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having heard that which Satan cast onto the tongues / into the ears of 
the Mushrikun”—is paralleled in the variation between al-Tabarani 
and al-Muttawwi‘i’s citations. This similarity between Riwayahs 8 
and 9 is the more remarkable for the fact that it is not exceptional as 
regards the transmission traditions in question: the fact of a very high 
degree of textual congruence between maghazl reports transmitted 
from Musa b. ‘Uqbah and those transmitted by Abu al-Aswad from 
‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr was first noted by al-A‘zami, and subsequently 
discussed by Baqshish Abu Malik and Husayn Nasab.^^^ This overlap 
is particularly striking when one considers that the isnads that carry 
the foregoing reports are from different regions: ‘Urwah’s Maghdzi 
was transmitted by Abu al-Aswad in Egypt in the 130s, and continued 
to be transmitted in that country, while the transmission of Musa’s 
Maghdzi went from Madinah to Baghdad. The most plausible ex¬ 
planation for this similarity is one that also helps us fix a date for the 
reports. It has been noted that Muhammad b. Fulayh’s transmission 
goes back from Musa b. ‘Uqbah to his teacher Muhammad b. Shihab 
al-Zuhri (d. 124), the leading figure among the collectors of sirah re¬ 
ports in late first- and early second-century Madinah, described by 
al-Duri as having “founded the historical school of Madinah.”^^® Ri- 
wayah 12, below, a slight variation on Riwayah 9, is also carried by the 
isnad, Musa b. ‘Uqbah <- al-Zuhri. ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr was the main 
maghdzi-te?icher of Muhammad b. Shihab al-Zuhri, and al-Zuhri was, 
in turn, the main wflg-/?«sf-teacher of Musa b. ‘Uqbah. The bulk of 
Musa’s surviving maghdzi material is transmitted from al-Zuhri.^^® It 
thus seems highly likely that the reports that are common to both ‘Ur¬ 
wah and Musa were either originally received by each of Abu al-As- 
wad and al-Zuhri from ‘Urwah in Madinah before the latter’s death 
in 94,^^“ or possibly received by al-Zuhri from Abu al-Aswad before 


^^^Al-A‘zami, Maghazl rasul Allah, 88-89, Baqshish Abu Malik, al-Maghazi li- 
Musa, 36-41; Nasab, al-Maghazi al-nabawiyyah, 121-129. The similarity of Ri¬ 
wayahs 8 and 9 was noted in the tenth/fourteenth century by al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 

6:67. 

21*See al-Duri, Nash’at, 78-102, at 101; Michael Lecker, “Biographical Notes on Ibn 
Shihab al-Zuhri,”/o«rK«/ of Semitic Studies 41 (1996), 21-63; and Talat Ko5yigit, 
“ibn §ihab ez-Zuhri,” Ankara Universitesi ilahiyet Fakultesi Dergisi 21 (1970), 

51-84. 

Baqshish Abu Malik, al-Maghazili-Miisa, 26. 

^^"In the assessment of Gregor Schoeler: “We can safely assume 
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the former’s death in 124.^^^ These reports, then, must have been in 
circulation in Madinah by the first two decades of the first century at 
the latest, and may even represent ‘Urwah’s own wording. 

As with Riwayahs 2 and 3, above, establishing a “hidden” trans¬ 
mission link between Riwayahs 8 and 9 in this way does not in any 
way conflict with our methodology, which assumes that weak isnads 
in slrah-maghdzl and tafsir works represent genuine transmission 
histories unless there is good reason to suspect otherwise. Had there 
been no plausible explanation for why these two long and apparently 
unconnected reports should be so similarly worded, one would have 
been forced to doubt the authenticity of one or both isnads. But the 
prominent connection between Musa b. ‘Uqbah and al-Zuhri on 
the one hand, and between al-Zuhri and ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr on the 
other, strongly suggests that while the transmission history given by 
the isndd in Riwayah 9 is incomplete, going back only to Musa b. 


part of al-Zuhri’s source indications are authentic. This is true at any rate for a 
large number of traditions that al-Zuhri transmitted from his teacher ‘Urwa b. 
al-Zubayr, for we possess most of these traditions going back to ‘Urwa not only in 
the al-Zuhri transmission but also in the independent transmission of Hisham, 
a son of‘Urwa”; Schoeler, “Musa b. ‘Uqba’s Maghasi,” 94. While in the present 
instance al-Zuhri’s source is not indicated, in my estimation the textual congru- 
ity and known relations of transmission are sufficient demonstration. In a series 
of source-critical case studies, Gregor Schoeler and Andreas Gorke have argued 
broadly in favor of the authenticity of the bulk of the sirah corpus transmitted 
from ‘Urwah by Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri and Hisham b. ‘Urwah: “The contents of 
what ‘Urwa taught can be reconstructed ... the ‘Urwa corpus turns out to com¬ 
prise the basic framework of the whole sira, i.e. it contains different long and de¬ 
tailed reports about the main events of Muhammad’s life and deeds”; see Gorke 
and Schoeler, “Reconstructing the Earliest sim Texts,” 213. However, the trans¬ 
mission of Abu al-Aswad is regarded as “useless for a reconstruction of the con¬ 
tents of the original ‘Urwah tradition” on the basis that “the additional tlements 
appearing with Abu al-Aswad are not attributed to ‘Urwah in any other trans¬ 
missions”; Schoeler, “Foundations for a New Biography of Muhammad: The Pro¬ 
duction and Evaluation of the Corpus of Traditions from ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr,” 
in Herbert Berg (ed.). Method and Theory in the Study ofislamie Origins (Leiden: 
Brill, 2003), 21-28, at 26. In my view, this assessment fails to consider the potential 
of comparing Abu al-Aswad’s transmission with material transmitted by Musa b. 
‘Uqbah from al-Zuhri, as has been done here. 

^’According to the biographical material on the two, al-Zuhri did transmit from 
Abu al-Aswad, but not vice versa. 

This would, of course, imply the same early dating for all of the maghasi materials 
common to both Abu al-Aswad <- ‘Urwah, and to Musa. A comparative study of 
the two maghasi corpuses is much needed. 
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‘Uqbah or al-Zuhri instead of to ‘Urwah, this does not mean that it is 
not genuine as far hack as it goes. 

In analyzing the text of Riwayah 9, we must consider, first, the 
ways in which it differs from Riwayah 8. The significant differences 
between Riwayahs 8 and 9 are as follows. First, the background of 
persecution is extensively brought out in Riwayah 9, whereas it is 
only implied by context in Riwayah 8. Second, Riwayah 9 explicitly 
glosses tamannd to mean desire—here the Prophet’s desire to guide 
Quraysh. Third, Riwayah 9 does not provide a time frame for the 
incident. Fourth, Riwayah 9 does not contain the narrative motif 
of Jibril’s correction of the Prophet with the Prophet’s acknowledg¬ 
ment of having uttered the verses. 

What concerns us here is the absence of the last of the foregoing 
narrative elements, the correction scene. We have already noted, in 
the discussion ofRiwayah 8, how the ambiguity in the fa-qdla phrase 
in the passage describing Satan’s intervention is resolved only by the 
presence of the correction scene with its explicit statement that the 
Prophet uttered the Satanic verses. In the absence of the correction 
scene in Riwayah 9, however, while it is still entirely possible to 
understand fa-qdla as referring to the Prophet, a case can equally 
now be made for the interpretation that the fa-qdla refers to Satan. 
This would mean that the Prophet did not utter the Satanic verses; 
instead, Satan uttered them and cast them onto the tongues of the 
Mushrikun (Ibrahim b. Isma‘il in al-Bayhaqi), or Satan uttered them 
and cast them into the ears of the Mushrikun (Muhammad b. Fu- 
layh in Ibn Kathir).^^* To the reader aware of the prior existence of 
Riwayah 8, it is hard not to see the omission of the correction scene 
from Riwayah 9 as, at the very least, a symptom of discomfort with 

A new narrative element present in the citation of Muhammad b. Fulayh that may 
have been intended to reinforce the idea that Satan, and not the Prophet, uttered 
the verses is the Prophet’s recitation of Qur’an 53:20 before Satan’s intervention: 
“He (the Prophet) said, ‘Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the 
other? Would you have sons, and He daughters?”’ In Riwayah 1, we saw Qur’an 
53:20 al-Najm—which criticizes the goddesses—given as an abrogating verse. The 
point, in Riwayah 9, of having Satan’s intervention take place after the Prophet 
recites Qur’an 53:20 al-Najm may be to serve the argument noted above: viz., it 
would be illogical for the Prophet to recite the Satanic verses praising the god¬ 
desses when he had only just criticized them. However, for a report in which the 
Prophet is explicitly presented as reciting both Qur’an 53:20 al-Najm and the Sa¬ 
tanic verses, see Riwayah 48. 
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the image of the Prophet saying, “I have obeyed Satan, and spoken 
his words, and he has become a partner in God’s matter with me.”^^^ 
We will see from Riwayahs 14 and 15, below, that al-Zuhri does 
not appear to have entertained any discomfort with the idea of the 
Prophet uttering the Satanic verses. Thus, given the absence of the 
correction scene in both transmissions from Musa b. ‘Uqbah, it is 
very possible that that its omission is Musa’s doing. Regardless of 
whether the purpose of the omission of the correction scene is to 
present a narrative susceptible to an interpretation of the incident 
that will not offend against the idea of Hsmat al-anbiya’, certainly 
the narrative of Riwayah 9 is remarkably ambiguous as to precisely 
the most crucial hermeneutical issue at stake. Later scholars inter¬ 
preted the ambiguity in Riwayah 9 as meaning that the Prophet 
did not utter the Satanic verses. The first to take this view was the 
third-/fourth-century Egyptian scholar Abu Ja‘far al-Nahhas (d. 
338), a contemporary of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, who clearly takes 
the Muhammad b. Fulayh / fi masamiH-him version of Riwayah 9 
to mean that the Prophet did not utter the Satanic verses. The fol¬ 
lowing is al-Nahhas’ commentary in his al-Nasikh wa-al-mansukh, 
followed by his summary citation of Riwayah 9: 

Satan cast this into the recitation [tilawah\ of the Prophet without the 
Prophet uttering it [wa-lamyantiq hi-hi al-nabt\. And the proof of this 
is that this is the plain meaning of the Qur’an [sahir al-qur’dn\, and 
that the reliable authors of sirah works [al-thiqdt min ashdh al-siyar\ are 
of this opinion \ka-dhdyarawnd\. 

As Musa b. ‘Uqbah related from al-Zuhri: “Satan cast into the recita¬ 
tion \tildwah\ of the Prophet: ‘Indeed, their intercession is to be sought!,’ 
and this became lodged in the ears of the Mushrikun \fa-waqarat fi 
masdmi‘ al-mushrikln\ and they all followed him and made the sajdah. 
The Muslims had no knowledge of this and did not hear it [ankara dhd- 
lika al-musUmun wa-lamyasma‘u-hi 4 \. The news reached the refugees 
in Abyssinia that the people [al-jamd‘ah\ had followed the Prophet (in 


course, the opposite scenario—that the correction scene was added later—is 
also a theoretical possibility, but is highly unlikely. We have already seen the cor¬ 
rection scene present in Riwayahs l, 2, and 3, which date to the first century. Also, 
the historical development of attitudes regarding the incident has been towards 
the elimination over time of narrative elements that came to be seen as doctrinally 
objectionable, not their incorporation. 
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making the sajdaK), so they approached (Mecca). God had removed that 

which Satan cast, so they met with persecution and hardship.”^^^ 

Al-Nahhas is here using Riwayah 9 expressly to support the po¬ 
sition that the Prophet did not utter the verses. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in order to do so he is abandoning the gloss of 
umniyyah as “desire” that was given in Riwayah 9, and is replacing 
it with the alternative gloss of “recitation {tildwah'\.”^'^^ Riwayah 9 
glosses the verb tamannd as “desire”—specifically, the Prophet’s 
desire that Quraysh be rightly guided \kdnayatamannd hudd-hum\. 
Thus, if Riwayah 9 is to be taken to mean that the Prophet did not 
utter the Satanic verses, the phrase “Satan cast into his desire” must 
be understood figuratively. In this figurative interpretation, Satan 
does not actually put anything into the Prophet’s inner thoughts 
or desires, but rather does something to obstruct the fulfillment of 
Prophet’s desire. This figurative interpretation of tamannd as “de¬ 
sire”—in which Satan’s ilqd’is given the sense of “casting” a spanner 
in the works—appears somewhat forced, which is presumably why 
al-Nahhas replaced it with the meaning that is far more suitable in 
this context: “recitation [tildwah'\.” 


Riwayah 10: al-Dhahabi’s Citation of the Maghazi 
of Musa b. ‘Uqbah 

Other adjustments were also made to the text of Riwayah 9 in or¬ 
der to produce the desired hermeneutical position. Riwayah 10, a 
slightly abbreviated citation of Musa’s Maghazi, is given in the sirah 
of the eighth-century Damascene scholar Shams al-DIn al-Dhahabi 
(d. 748), a staunch opponent of the historicity of the incident.^^^ 

225 See al-Nahhas, al-Nasikh wa-al-mansukh, 2:533. 

22^The earliest Arabic lexicon, the Kitah al-‘ayn attributed to al-Khalil b. Ahmad al- 
Basri (d. 170), glosses tamanna in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj to mean tala\ see Moham- 
mad-Nauman Khan, Die exegetischen Teile des Kitah al-‘Ayn: Zur altestenphilolo- 
gischen Koranexegese (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1994), 288. On the attribution of the 
Kitah al-‘ayn to al-Khalil, see Gregor Schoeler, “Who Is the Author of the Kitah 
al-‘ayn?” in Schoeler, The Oralandthe Written, 142-163. 

222 Al-Dhahabi’s sirah is preserved in an autograph copy, from which it has been ed¬ 
ited and published separately in accompaniment to both of his Tdrikh al-Isldm, 
and his Siyar a‘ldm al-nuhald’’, see al-Dhahabi, Tdrikh al-isldm wa-tahaqdt al- 
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Al-Dhahabi does not give an isnad, but we know that be studied a 
copy of Musa’s Maghdzl, and it is this that be must be citing. In 
tbe following passage, Riwayah lo makes certain bermeneutically 
strategic omissions from tbe wording of Riwayah 9:^^^ 

The Mushrikun of Quraysh had been saying: “If only this man would 
speak favourably of our gods \yadhkuru alihata-na bi-khayr\, we would 
secure him^^“ and his companions. He does not speak of the Jews and 
Christians who oppose him^^^ with the abuse and invective \al-shatm 
wa-al-sharr] with which he speaks of our gods.” The Messenger of God 
desired that they be rightly guided \yatamanna hudd-hum\. 

“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” 
was sent down. Satan cast (some) words at that point [fa-alqd al- 
shaytdn Hnda-hd kaUmdt\: “Indeed they are the high ghardniql And, 
indeed, their intercession is hoped for! [inna-hunna al-ghardniqal-‘uld 
wa-inna shafd‘ata-hunna turtajd\.” 

That was the rhyming phrases of Satan and was an instance of his 
sedition [minfitnati-hi]. Those two phrases became lodged in the heart 
of every Mushrik in Mecca. Their tongues were debased by them;^^^ 
they rejoiced in telling them to each other [tahdsharu bi-hd], and said: 
“Muhammad has returned to our religion.”^^^ 

And when the Messenger of God reached the end of al-Najm, he 
made the sajdah, and all the Muslims and Mushrikun present made 


mashdhir wa-al-a‘ldm: al-tarjamah al-nabawiygah, ed. Muhammad Mahmud 
Hamdan (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-MisrI / Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnanl, 1985), 1:140- 
141; and Siyar a‘ldm al-nubald’’. al-sirah al-nabawiyyah, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad 
Ma‘ruf (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1996), 1:148-150. 

Al-Dhahabi describes the work as follows: “As for the Maghdzl of Musa, it is 
bound in a small volume [mujalladlaysa bi-al-kabir\. We heard it [sami‘nd-hu\ and 
most of it is sound [ghdlibu-hu sahilt\”\ ai-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:116. 

^^^This passage is preceded by the following paragraph, essentially a summary of 
paragraphs 1 and 2 in al-Bayhaqi: 

Then Quraysh gathered their eounsel, intensihed their plotting, and planned either 
to kill the Messenger of God or drive him out. They proposed to his people that they 
(Quraysh) kill him and give them blood-money, but his people refused that vehemently 
[hamiyyatan]. When the Prophet entered the gorge of the Band Abd al-Muttalib, he 
ordered his Companions to leave for Abyssinia, and they left twice; those who left the 
first time returned when Surat al-Najm was sent down. 

230 Riwayah 12 has qarrarnd-hw, Riwayah 9 has aqrarnd-hu. 

Reading man khdlafa-hu for al-Dhahabi’s orthographic error, man hdlafa-hu. 
Reading dhallat bi-hd for the meaningless orthographic error dallat bi-hd. 

233 Riwayah 9: “Muhammad has returned to his original religion and to the religion 
of his tribe.” 
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the sajdah along with him. However, al-Walid b. al-Mughirah was an 
old man and picked up two palmfuls of dirt and made the sajdah on 
them. The two parties were astonished at their joint sajdah alongside 
the sajdah of the Messenger of God. The Muslims were astonished at 
the Mushrikun having made the sajdah when they were in a state of 
Unbelief [‘cild ghapr imdn w>a-ldpaqln\\ the Muslims not having heard 
what Satan cast [md alqd al-shaytdn]P‘^ 

In this citation of Musa’s Maghdzi, through the omission of certain 
parts of the text, the narrative is bent to the interpretation that it 
is Satan, and not the Prophet, who uttered the Satanic verses. We 
have no means of telling, however, whether these omissions repre¬ 
sent al-Dhahabi’s own editorial work (he was, as noted above, him¬ 
self opposed to the historicity of the incident) or that of an earlier 
transmitter. The first relevant omission is that of any reference to 
the Prophet being affected by the persecution of Quraysh. Compare 
the following passage as it appears in Riwayahs 9 and 10—the un¬ 
derlined portion is omitted from Riwayah 10: 


^^^Riwayah 9: “the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast onto the 
tongues / into the ears of the Mushrikun.” The remainder of the citation in 
al-Dhahabi is as follows (the text in curly brackets is my observations): 

As for the Mushrikun, their minds were set at ease in regard to the Prophet and his 
Companions as a result of what had been cast into the desire of the Prophet \li-ma ul- 
qiya fi umniyyat al-nabi \. 

Satan told them that the Messenger of God had recited them (the Satanic verses) 
when in sajdah, so they made the sajdah in veneration of their gods. {The wording of 
this passage in al-Dhahabi is slightly different from al-Bayhaqi, but without any effect 
on the meaning}. 

That phrase circulated among the people, and Satan spread it until it reached Ab¬ 
yssinia and those Muslims who were there—‘Uthman b. Maz'un and his companions 
{The difference, here, between al-Dhahabi and al-Bayhaqi is orthographic: al-Dhahabi 
has hand balaghat ardal-habashah wa-man bi-hd min al-muslimin ‘Uthman ibnMaz'un 
wa-ashdbi-hi\ while al-Bayhaqi has wa- marra bi-hd min al-muslimin ‘Uthmdn b. Maz'un 
wa-ashdbi-hi). People were saying that all the people of Mecca had accepted Islam and 
had prayed, and that the Muslims were safe in Mecca; so they came quickly. 

And God removed that which Satan cast {Riwayah 9 adds; “and established his signs 
clearly and protected them from falsehood.”} “We have not sent before you a Messenger 
or a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast something into his desire” was sent 
down. And when God made clear His decree \hayyanaAlldhu qadd’a-hu\ and absolved 
him \barra’a-hu\ of Satan’s rhyming phrases, the Mushrikun reverted to their errant 
state and their hostility towards the Muslims increased. 

‘Uthman b. Maz'un and his companions were among those who had returned and, 
when they heard of the extreme hostility of the Mushrikun towards the Muslims, they 
were unable to enter Mecca except under protection. 
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The Messenger of God was greatly distressed by the persecution which 
had he and his Companions had suffered from them (Quravsh) and by 

their calling him a liar. Their errant conduct saddened him, and he de- 

sired that they be rightly-guided [kanayatamanna huda-huni\. 

By removing the reference to the effect of the persecution on the 
Prophet, and leaving only the Prophetic desire to guide the Unbe¬ 
lievers, Riwayah lO removes the possibility that the Prophet might 
commit an act arising out of his distress at the persecution. 

The second significant omission is of the ambiguous fa-qdla phrase: 

When God sent down Surat al-Najm, he (the Prophet) said [qdla], 
“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?.” 
Satan cast some words at that point when God mentioned the last of 
the evil ones \alqd al-shaytdnu Hnda-hd kalimdtin Mna dhakaraAlldhu 
‘azza wa-ialla dkhir al-tawdghU^ and he said \ fa-qdla\: “Indeed, they 
are the hi^ghardniq !...” 

With the removal of the fa-qdla phrase, there is no remaining ambi¬ 
guity: Satan is the only possible actor—the Prophet plays no part in 
the matter. In Riwayah 10 , Satan casts something, and it becomes 
lodged in the hearts of the Mushrikun who rejoice at it and proceed 
to ascribe it to the Prophet.^^® Riwayah lo, by judiciously editing Ri¬ 
wayah 9, gives an account of the Satanic verses in which there is noth¬ 
ing that may be taken as a basis to suggest that the Prophet uttered 
the verses, thus making the incident conform to the orthodox notion 
of Hsmat al-anbiyd\ Here, the phrase alqd al-shaytdnufiumniyyati-hi 
is indeed to be understood figuratively, meaning that the Prophet 
desired something, and that Satan intervened to obstruct the Proph¬ 
et’s desire, without actually interfering with the Prophet’s actions in 
any way. Given the theological concerns that inform Riwayah 10 , it 
is instructive to note that whereas in Riwayah 9, Quraysh say of the 
Prophet, “Muhammad has returned to his original religion and the 
religion of his tribe [raja‘a ild dini-hi al-awwal wa-dtn qawmi-hi\,” in 
Riwayah lO they say, “Muhammad has returned to our religion [ra- 

^^®This position would become widely held in later centuries. For an instance of a 
contemporary emendation of an earlier report to convey this idea, see the citation 
from ‘All b. Abi Talhah in the concluding discussion to Riwayahs 35 to 44, below. 
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ja‘a ild dmi-nd\.” With the development of the image of Muhammad 
as preternaturally perfect Prophet, the idea that he had ever been an 
idol-worshipper was itself rejected. 


Riwayah 11: Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani’s Citation 
of the Maghdzi of Musa b. ‘Uqbah 

Riwayah 11 is an abridgement of Riwayah 9 that makes even bolder 
strategic omissions than are effected in Riwayah 10. Riwayah 11 
appears in the Ma‘rifat al-sahdbah of Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani 
(339-430), in the biographical entry on the Companion ‘Uthman b. 
Maz‘un, with the following isnad-^^'^ 

Faruq b. ‘Abd al-Kabir al-KhattabI al-BasrI (d. 361)^^® f- Ziyad 
b. Khalil al-Tustari al-Basri (d. 286)^^® <- Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. 
al-Mundhir al-Khizami al-Madani (d. 236)^"*“ f- Muhammad b. 

Fulayh f- Miisab. ‘Uqbah f- al-Zuhri. 

The persecution, at the hands of of their sons, brothers and tribesmen, 
of those who followed the Prophet in the religion of Allah intensified. It 
was a severe trial and a terrible upheaval, and there were those whom 
God protected, and those who, in the trial, went astray. When this befell 
the Muslims, the Prophet ordered them—when he entered the gorge 
with the Band ‘Abd al-Muttalib—to leave for Abyssinia. So, many of 
them left for Abyssinia when they were being oppressed and feared the 
trial. They set out with ‘Uthman b. Maz‘un as their leader, and he and his 
companions remained in Abyssinia until Surat al-Najm was sent down. 

^^^Baqshish Abu Malik prefers this phrase in al-Dhahabi to al-Bayhaqi’s citation 
for precisely this reason: see al-Maghazl li-Musa, 67, footnote 60. On the grad¬ 
ual elimination from the sirah reports of the idea that the Prophet was ever an 
idol-worshipper, see Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, 77-83. 

^^^Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Ma‘rifat al-sahdbah, ed. ‘Adil b. Yusuf al-‘Azzazi (Ri¬ 
yadh: Dar al-Watan, 1998), 4:1954; see also Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Ma‘rifat 
al-sahdbah, MS Topkapi Sarayi, III Ahmet 497 / 2, f.75a. Baqshish Abu Malik 
gives the misleading impression that this report is the same as Riwayah 9; see «/- 
Maghdzi li-Musa, 66, footnote 53. 

See Sipar, 16:140-141. 

™ See Tdrikh Baghddd, 8:481-482, where he is expressly noted as transmitting from 
Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir. In MS Topkapi Sarayi, III Ahmet 497 / 2, the name is 
given as Zayd. 

See Sipar, 10:689-693. 
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When the Prophet reached the mention of the goddesses, Satan cast 
his rhyming phrases and sedition into the ears of the Mushrikun, and 
that phrase circulated until it reached Abyssinia and those who were 
there—‘Uthman b. Maz‘un and his companions. The news reached 
them of the sajdah of al-Walid b. al-Mughlrah on the dirt of his palm, 
and it was said that the Muslims were secure in Mecca, so they came 
quickly. God removed that which Satan cast and established His own 
Signs, and preserved him (Muhammad) from fabrication and false¬ 
hood \wa-hafiza-hu Allah min al-firyah wa-al-bdtU\, so the Mushrikun 
reverted to their errant conduct and hostility towards the Muslims— 
and ‘Uthman b. Maz‘un and his companions were unable to enter 
Mecca, except under protection. 

Riwayah ll thus goes well beyond Riwayah lO in its omissions from 
Riwayah 9, and with far-reaching hermeneutical consequences. 
First of all, Riwayah 11 omits any reference to Quraysh seeking a 
concession on the part of the Prophet. Second, there is no mention 
of the Satanic verses themselves, with the result that we do not know 
what it is that Satan cast, beyond that it is a “phrase” in saj‘. Third, 
while Riwayah 11 does not say what the phrase is that Satan cast, it 
is explicit as to where he cast it: “Satan cast his rhyming phrases and 
sedition into the ears of the Mushrikun.” The omissions of Riwayah 11 
thus make it impossible to construe the narrative as saying that the 
Prophet uttered verses in praise of the deities of CJuraysh. In other 
words, Riwayah 11 accomplishes exactly what it presents God as hav¬ 
ing accomplished: it removes that which Satan cast, and preserves the 
Prophet from fabrication and falsehood—that is, from the suggestion 
that he might have uttered the Satanic verses. In this regard, it is in¬ 
structive to note that the chain oftransmission forward from Muham¬ 
mad b. Fulayh is comprised of reputable muhaddithun (reports from 
Ibrahim b. al-Mundhir al-Madani appear in three of the canonical 
Hadith collections, Ziyad b. Khalil was designated by al-Daraqutni 
as uobjectionable, and Faruq al-Khattabi was known as “the mus- 
nad of Basrah”) and that Abu Nu‘aym al-Isbahani himself was one of 
the first authors of a work of the genre of “devotional biography” (in 
which there is no mention of the Satanic verses incident). In other 

^‘‘•Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahani, Dala’ilal-nubuwwah, ed. Muhammad Rawwas Q_al‘aji 
and ‘Abd al-Barr ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar al-Nafa’is, 1986). 
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words, Riwayah 11 was transmitted by scholars whose disciplinary 
and doctrinal dispositions were very much hostile to the notion that 
Muhammad should utter the Satanic verses. In their strategic adjust¬ 
ment of the narrative of the Satanic verses incident, Riwayahs 9,10, 
and 11 are a harbinger of what would become the dominant Muslim 
attitude towards the incident in the coming centuries. 


Riwayah 12: al-Suyup’s Citation from Ibn Abi Hatim’s Tafsir 
of th^Maghazi of Musa b. ‘Uqbah 

Riwayah 11 may be contrasted with Riwayah 12, another abridged 
version of Riwayah 9, which is given in the al-Durr al-manthur of 
al-Suyuti.^^^ As with Ibn Kathir’s citation of Riwayah 9, al-Suyuti is 
adducing the report from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, a work 
we know him to have studied closely.However, al-Suyuti’s citation 
contains a significant textual variant, for which reason we are taking 
it as a separate report. As is his practice in the Durr, al-Suyuti gives 
a curtailed isnad: 

Ibn Abi Hatim Musa b. ‘Uqbah <- al-Zuhri. 

The Mushrikiin of Quraysh had been saying: “If only this man would 
speak favourably of our gods \yadhkuru alihata-na hi-khayr], we would 
secure him [aqrarna-hu\ and his companions. He does not speak of 
the Jews and Christians who oppose his religion with the abuse and 
invective \al-shatm wa-al-sharr\ with which he speaks of our gods.” 

The Messenger of God was greatly distressed {ishtadda ‘alay-hi] 
by the persecution \adhd\ he and his Companions had suffered from 
them (Quraysh) and by their calling him a liar. Their errant conduct 
saddened him and he desired an end to their persecution {yatamannd 
kaffa adhd-hufn\. 

When God sent down Surat al-Najm, he (the Prophet) said [qdla], 
“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?” And 
Satan cast some words at the point when God mentioned the last of 
the evil ones [alqd al-shaytanu Hnda-ha kalimatin hina dhakaraAlldhu 


^“Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:66-67. 
See al-Suyuti, Tahadduth, 127. 
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‘azza wa-jalla akhir al-tawaghii\, and he said [fa-qdla\-. “Indeed they, 
they are the high ghardniq! And, indeed, their intercession is what 
is to be hoped for! [inna-hunna la-hunna al-ghardniq al-‘uld wa-inna 
shafa‘ata-hunna la-hiya allati turtaja\.” 

That was the rhyming phrases of Satan and was an instance of his 
sedition [minfitnati-hi]. Those two phrases became lodged in the heart 
of every Mushrik in Mecca. Their tongues were sharpened by them 
[dhaliqatbi-hd]-,'^'^'^ they rejoiced in telling them to each other [tabdsharu 
bi-ha\, and said: “Muhammad has returned to his original religion and 
to the religion of his tribe.” 

And when the Messenger of God reached the end of al-Najm, he 
made the sajdah, and all the Muslims and Mushrikun present made the 
sajdah along with him. 

That phrase circulated among the people, and Satan spread it until it 
reached Abyssinia. And God sent down: “We have not sent before you 
a Messenger or a Prophet....” And when God made clear his decree 
\bayiy/ana Alldhu qadd’a-hii\ and absolved him [barra’a-hii\ of Satan’s 
rhyming phrases, the Mushrikun reverted to their errant state and 
their hostility towards the Muslims increased. 

While al-Suyuti’s citation is clearly an abridged version of Ri- 
wayah 9 as it is cited by Ibn Kathir,^'^® it resolves the ambiguity in 
Riwayah 9 in the opposite manner to Riwayah 10. Besides the omis¬ 
sion of certain passages, which will be dealt with below, al-Suyuti’s 
abridged citation contains one particularly important textual vari¬ 
ant. This is the specification of the Prophet’s desire. We noted how, 
in Riwayah 10, the reference to persecution in Riwayah 9 was omit¬ 
ted from the passage describing the Prophet’s desire. Now compare 
the omissions from Riwayah 9 effected by Riwayah lO: 

The Messenger of God was greatly distressed by the persecution which 
he and his Companions had suffered from them (Quravsh) and by their 

calling him a liar. 

Their errant conduct saddened him, and he desired that they be 
rightly-guided [kdnayatamannd huda-hum\. 


‘^Thus in al-Suyuti; all three verbs, zalla, dhalla, and dhaliqa, are, of course, or- 
thographically similar. 

We noted above that al-Suyuti said of Ibn Abi Hatim’s Tafsir, “I summarized it in 
my Tafsir.” 
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to the text of Riwayah 12: 


The Messenger of God was greatly distressed by the persecution he 
and his Companions had suffered from them (Quraysh) and by their 
calling him a liar. Their errant conduct saddened him and he desired 
an end to their persecution [patamanna kajfa adha-huni\. 

Whereas Riwayah 10 omitted the narrative motif of persecution 
from this passage as given in Riwayah 9, Riwayah 12 makes it the 
focal issue. Thus, whereas in Riwayah 9, the Prophet’s desire is 
the appropriate one in terms of his mission—that he will be able to 
guide Quraysh to the true path—in Riwayah 12, as in Riwayahs 1, 
2, and 3, the Prophet’s desire is dictated by the bitter temporal real¬ 
ity—he wants to halt the persecution by Quraysh. While, of course, 
the conversion of Quraysh would result in the end of persecution, 
for Muhammad to desire the end of persecution is something of a 
misplacement of Prophetic priorities. The difference between the 
riwayahs is thus of hermeneutic significance, although we have no 
means of knowing when the change in wording occurred, whether 
with al-Suyuti, or long before. 

The second difference between the two citations is the ab¬ 
sence from Riwayah 12 of a lengthy passage including the vague 
fi masdmi‘ phrase.This latter omission is readily understood 

Below are the last four paragraphs of Riwayah 9. The text in common with the 
last two paragraphs of Riwayah 12 is underlined, showing the vast omissions in 
Riwayah 12. Text exclusive to Riwayah 12 is given in brackets: 

And when the Messenger of God reached the end of al-Najm, he made the sajdah, and 
all the Muslims and Mushrikun present made the sajdah along with him. However, 
al-Walid h. al-Mughirah was an old man and picked up two palmfuls of dirt and made 
the sajdah on them. The two parties were astonished at their joint sajdah alongside the 
sajdah of the Messenger of God. The Muslims were astonished at the Mushrikun hav¬ 
ing made the sajdah when they were in a state of Unbelief {‘aldghayr imdn wtt-ldyaqin\-, 
the Muslims not having heard that which Satan cast into the ears of the Mushrikun 
{alladhi alqd al-shaytdnu fi masdmi‘al-mushrikln\. 

As for the Mushrikun, their minds were set at ease in regard to the Prophet and his 
Companions as a result of what had been cast into the desire of the Prophet [//-jka ul- 
qiya fi umniyyat al-nabi \. 

Satan told them that the Messenger of God had recited them (the Satanic verses) 
when in sajdah, so they made the sajdah in veneration of their gods ... 

That phrase circulated among the people, and Satan spread it until it reached Abys¬ 

sinia and the Muslims who were there. ‘Uthman b. Maz‘un and his companions came 
to hear of it \marra hi-ha\. People were saying that the people of Mecca had accepted 
Islam and had prayed alongside the Messenger of God. News aiso reached them of al- 
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as representing al-Suyuti’s own abridgement. The meaning of al- 
Suyuti’s citation can be only that the Prophet uttered the verses. 
Here, as in Riwayahs i, 2, and 3, the Prophet desires something 
and Satan casts something into the Prophet’s desire that fulfills 
that desire. That this is indeed how al-Suyuti understood Riwayah 
9 is evident in the fact that he follows his abridged citation with this 
remark: 

Al-BayhaqI has cited it in al-Dala’il, without mentioning Ibn Shi- 
hab [i.e., the Ibrahim b. Isma‘il transmission of Riwayah 9]; and al- 
Tabaranl has cited the equivalent [mithla-hu siwa^ [i.e., Riwayah 8 
from ‘Urwah]. 

In other words, al-Suyuti is taking Riwayah 12, his abridged ver¬ 
sion of Ibn Abi Hatim’s citation of Musa / Muhammad b. Fulayh, to 
carry the same meaning as al-Bayhaqi’s citation of Musa / Ibrahim 
b. Isma‘il (Riwayah 9), and for him both of these have the same 
meaning as al-Tabarani’s citation of‘Urwah (Riwayah 8), where the 
Prophet uttered the Satanic verses. 


Riwayah 13: al-Kila‘i’s Citation of the Maghazi 
of Musa b. ‘Uqbah 

We finally come to Riwayah 13, which straightforwardly restores 
the interpretation of the incident to that given in Riwayah 8 from 


Walid b. al-Mughlrah’s sajdah on his palms. It was said that the Muslims were safe in 
Mecca, so they came quickly. 

And God removed that which Satan cast and established his Signs elearly and pro¬ 
tected them from Falsehood [wa-qadnasakhaAlldhu ‘azza wa-jalla md alqd al-shaytdn 
wa-ahkamaAlldh dydti-hi wa-hafiza-hd min al-bdtil\. God said {sent down}: “ We have 
not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast 
something into his desire; then God removes that which Satan casts and establishes 
his Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise—to make that which Satan cast 
a trial for those in whose hearts is sickness, and for those whose hearts are hardened. 
Indeed, the Wrongdoers are in far dissension.” And when God made clear his decree 
SbavvanaAlldhu aadd’a-ku\ and absolved him \barra’a-hu\ of Satan’s rhyming phrases. 

the Mushrikun reverted to their errant state and their hostility towards the Muslims 

‘Uthman b. Maz'un and his companions were among those who had returned and, 
when they heard of the extreme hostility of the Mushrikun towards the Muslims, they 
were unable to enter Mecca except under proteetlon. 
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‘Urwah. Riwayah 13 is cited from Musa’s Maghazl in the al-Iktifd’fi 
maghdzlrasul Allah of the Andalusian scholar Sulayman b. Musa al- 
Kila‘i (565-634).^^^ Although al-Kila‘i does not give an isndd, it is ev¬ 
ident that he is transcribing from a manuscript of Musa’s Maghdzi, 
which he cites among his main sources. 

Orthographic variants aside, Riwayah 13 is identical to Riwayah 
9, except for the presence of three additional words:^^^ 

The Mushrikun of Quraysh had been saying: “If only this man would 
speak favourably of our gods \yadhkuru dlihata-na bi-khayr\, we 
would secure him [aqrarnd-hu\ and his companions. He does not 
speak of the Jews and Christians who oppose his religion^®" with the 
abuse and invective [al-shatm wa-al-sharr\ with which he speaks of 
our gods.” 

The Messenger of God was greatly distressed [ishtadda ‘alag-hi] 
by the persecution \adhd\ which had he and his Companions had suf- 
fered^^^ from them (Quraysh), and by their calling him a liar. Their er¬ 
rant conduct [daldlatu-hum] saddened him, and he desired that they be 
rightly-guided [kdnayatamannd hudd-huni\. 

When God sent down Surat al-Najm, he (the Prophet) said [qdla], 
“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?.” At 
this point, when he mentioned the evil ones, Satan cast some words 
onto his tongue [alqd al-shagtdnu Hnda-hd kalimdtin ‘aid Usdni-hi hina 
dhakara al-tawdghii\, and he (the Prophet) said [fa-qdld\-. “Indeed, 
they are from among the high ghardniql And, indeed, their interces¬ 
sion is what is to be hoped for!” [inna-hunna la-min al-ghardniq al-‘uld 
wa-inna shafd ‘ata-hunna la-higa allatl la-turtaja \. 


^^^Sulayman b. Musa al-Kila‘i, al-Iktifd’ fi maghdsi rasul Allah wa-al-thaldthah 
al-khulafd’, ed. Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji, 1967), 1:351- 
353. See also the edition al-Iktifd’ bi-md tadammana-hu min maghdzi rasul Alldh 
wa-al-thaldthah al-khulafd’, ed. Muhammad Kamal al-Din Tzz al-Din ‘Ali (Bei¬ 
rut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1997). All references are to Mustafa ‘Abd al-Wahid’s edition, 
unless stated otherwise. 

Al-Kila‘i lists his main sources in his introduction. For the importance to him of 
Musa’s Maghdzi, see Iktifd’, 1:2,4. 

^'‘’The first paragraph in al-Bayhaqi is paraphrased in al-Kila‘i. 

^^°‘Abd al-Wahid’s edition has “those who oppose him [man khdlafa-hu\,” but ‘Izz 
al-Din ‘All’s, like al-Bayhaqi, has man khdlafa dina-hu. 

Al-Bayhaqi: md ndla-hu huwa wa-ashdba-hu-, al-KiIa‘i, md ndla-hu wa-ashdba-hu. 
^^^The remainder of the riwdgah is effectively identical to Riwayah 9 (my observa¬ 
tions are given in brackets): 
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Riwayah 13 thus clarifies any possible ambiguity as to the mean¬ 
ing of fa-qdla in the description of Satan’s intervention by adding the 
crucial phrase “onto his tongue [‘aid Usdni-hi\”'^^^ The reader/audi- 
ence of Riwayah 13 is left in no doubt as to the fact that the Prophet 
himself uttered the Satanic verses. 


That was the rhyming phrases of Satan and was an instance of his sedition [min fitna- 
ti-h!\ .Those two phrases became lodged in the heart of every Mushrik in Mecca. Their 
tongues were debased by them {The orthographic variant, dkallat bi-hd for sallat bi-hd 
(al-Bayhaqi)}, they rejoieed in telling them to each other [tabdsharu bi-hd], and said 
“Muhammad has returned to his original religion and to the religion of his fathers.” 

And when the Messenger of God reached the end of al-Najm, he made the sajdah, 
and all the Muslims and Mushrikun present with him made the sajdah along with him. 
However, al-Walid b. al-Mughirah was an old man and picked up two palmfuls of dirt 
and made the sajdah on them. 

The two parties were astonished at their joint sajdah alongside the sajdah of the 
Messenger of God. The Muslims were astonished at the Mushrikun having made the 
sajdah when they were in a state of\Jnhe\ief[‘aldghayrimdnwa-ldyaqin]-, the Muslims 
not having heard that which Satan cast onto the tongues of the Mushrikun [lamyakun 
al-muslimun samVu alladhialqd al-shaytdn ‘aid alsinat al-mushrikin]. 

As for the Mushrikun, their minds were set at ease in regard to the Prophet and 
his Companions as a result of that which Satan cast into the desire of the Prophet 
[li-md alqd al-shaytdnfi umniyyat al-nabi] , so they made the sajdah in veneration of 
their gods. 

That phrase circulated among the people, and Satan spread it until It reached 
Abyssinia and those Muslims who were there—‘Uthman b. Maz'un and his eom- 
panions {The orthographic difference also seen in Riwayah 12—al-Kila‘i: hattd 
balaghat ardal-habashah wa-man bi-hd min al-muslimin ‘Uthman ibnMaz'un wa- 
ashdbi-hi-, al-BayhaqI has wa-marra bi-hd min al-muslimin ‘Uthman b. Maz‘un wa- 
ashdbi-hi}. People were saying that the people of Mecca had accepted Islam and had 
prayed alongside the Messenger of God. News also reached them of al-WalTd b. al- 
Mughirah’s sajdah on his palms. It was said that the Muslims were safe in Mecca, so 
they came quickly. 

And God removed that which Satan cast and established his Signs clearly [wa-qad 
nasakhAlldhu ‘azza wa-jalla md alqd al-shaytdn wa-ahkamAlldh dydti-hi] {The phrase 
wa-hafiza-hd min al-bdtil —“and protected them from Falsehood”—given in al-Bayh- 
aqi, is not in al-Kila‘i}. God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or 
a Prophet but that when he desired, Satan cast something into his desire; then God 
removes that which Satan casts and establishes his Signs clearly—and God Is All- 
Knowing, All-Wise—to make that which Satan cast a trial for those in whose hearts is 
sickness, and for those whose hearts are hardened—for, indeed, the wrong-doers are 
in far dissension—and to teach those who have been endowed with knowledge that 
this Is the Truth from your Lord, that they believe in it and humble their hearts to 
Him, for God guides those who believe to a straight path.” And when God made clear 
his decree [bayyanaAlldhu qadd’a-hu] and absolved him [barra’a-hu] of Satan’s rhym¬ 
ing phrases, the Mushrikun reverted to their errant state and their hostility towards 
the Muslims increased. 

anzala Allah ta‘dla sural wa-al-najm qdla “a-fara’aytum al-Ldt wa-al- 
‘Uszd wa-Mandt al-thdlithah al-ukhrd” alqd al-shaytdn ‘inda-hd ‘aid lisdni-hi ka- 
limdtan hina dhakara al-tawdghitfa-qdla “tilka al-ghardnlq al-‘uld ” 
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Given that Riwayah 13 and Riwayah 9 are effectively identical ex¬ 
cept for the “onto his tongue” phrase, the question is the provenance 
of the phrase. Whereas it is fairly clear that Riwayahs 10, 11, and 
12 represent later editing of Riwayah 9^®^ (although we cannot tell 
how much later), we have no means of knowing whether Riwayah 13 
represents later editing, or the transmission from Musa of someone 
other than Isma‘il b. Ibrahim and Muhammad b. Fulayh,^®^ or a tex¬ 
tual variant within one of these two transmissions; nor even of de¬ 
termining whether the wording of Riwayah 13 is older or newer than 
that of Riwayah 9.^®® However, the effect of the “onto his tongue” 
phrase in Riwayah 13 is to remove the ambiguity created by the 
omission of the correction scene. Riwayah 13 provides a transmis¬ 
sion of the Maghazl of Musa b. ‘Uqbah in which the interpretation of 
the Satanic verses incident is the same as that in the older Riwayah 
8, from ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr. 


Riwayahs 8 to 13: 
Conclusions 


The omission of the correction scene from Riwayah 8 produces Ri¬ 
wayah 9, in which the fa-qdla phrase is now ambiguous, with the 
result that the narrative becomes susceptible to two contradictory 
interpretations on the fundamental issue of whether the Prophet ut¬ 
tered the Satanic verses. This ambiguity created an extremely unsta¬ 
ble transmission tradition for the narrative of the incident contained 
in Musa’s Maghdzi. Abu Ja‘far al-Nahhas took Riwayah 9 to mean 
that the Prophet did not utter the Satanic verses, meaning that the 


^^'^The differences are too many and too strategic for it to be otherwise. 

^^^This is a transmission of which al-Nahhas was evidently unaware. On al-Kila‘i’s 
citation of Musa b. ‘Uqbah, see Maher Jarrar, Die Prophetenbiographie im isla- 
mischen Spaniew. Ein Beitrag sur Uberlieferungs und Redaktionsgeschichte, Frank¬ 
furt: Peter Lang, 1989, 231-234. 

One thing that is fairly safe to assume is that the additional phrase is not aI-Kila‘i’s 
own gloss. In the citations from his sources in the Iktifd’ as a whole, al-Kila‘i is 
generally careful to distinguish between his own comments, that which he is para¬ 
phrasing from his sources, and those passages that he cites verbatim. There seems 
no reason, here, not to take him at his word. 
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Satanic verses incident did not offend against the notion of Prophetic 
infallibility. However, in doing so, he recognized the awkwardness 
for his interpretation of taking tamanna to mean “desire,” as is done 
in Riwayah 9; he thus glossed tamanna as “recitation.” In al-Dha- 
habi’s transmission of Musa’s Maghazi (Riwayah 10), the text of 
Riwayah 9 was strategically redacted to support the interpretation 
that the Prophet did not utter the verses; but in al-Suyuti’s transmis¬ 
sion (Riwayah 12), the redaction of the text produced the opposite 
effect, making it clear that that the Prophet uttered the verses as a 
result of his desire to reconcile Quraysh. 

While Riwayahs 10, 11, and 12 are clearly later than Riwayah 
9, Riwayah 13, al-Kila‘i’s citation of Musa’s Maghazi, may well be 
coeval with Riwayah 9. Riwayah 13 states unequivocally that the 
Prophet uttered the verses. One is thus left uncertain as to Musa’s 
own teaching of the incident. It is entirely possible that Musa taught 
both interpretations as equally valid (this was the position of sev¬ 
eral commentators in the period 300-500).^^^ If he did, however, this 
would represent a departure from the sirah-maghdzi tradition in 
which, as we have seen from our examination of Riwayahs 1 to 8, the 
original position is that of Riwayahs 12 and 13: that the Prophet ut¬ 
tered the verses. As we will see from the remaining riwayahs, there 
is, in fact, no first-century report that takes the position that the 
Prophet did not utter the verses. 


Riwayahs 14 and 15: 

al-Zuhri from Abu Bakr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith 


We have seen that Riwayah 9 is the transmission of al-Zuhri from ‘Ur- 
wah b. al-Zubayr. Riwayahs 14 and 15, which are carried by different 
isnads, represent the transmission of al-Zuhri from another source, 
the Medinese tdbi‘iAbvi Bakr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith (23-95). 


^®^See,forexample,al-ThaTabi,«/-i<r«5/?/wfl-fl/-toj;«»,MSIstanbul,IIIAhmet / 76 / 2, 
f.42. 
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Riwayah 14: Probably from al-Zuhri’s Tafsir with a sahih 
mursalisndd 

Riwayah 14 is cited in the Jdmi‘ al-baydn of al-TabarP®* with this 
isnad-. 

Yunus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la al-Misri (170-264) 4 - Abd Allah b. Wahb al- 
Misri (125-197) Yunus b. Yazid al-Ayli (d. 160) Muhammad b. 
Shihab al-Zuhri (51-124) 4 - Abu Bakr b. Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith 

(23-95). 

Al-Suyuti cites the report in the Durr'^^^ from al-Tabari, and also 
has it from ‘Abd b. Humayd al-Kissi / al-Kishshi / al-Kashshi al-Sa- 
marqandi (17OS-249), presumably from the latter’s famous Tafsir.^^^ 
For both citations al-Suyuti gives this foreshortened isnad: 

Yunus b. Yazid 4 - al-Zuhri 4 - Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

Riwayah 14 is also cited by Abu Ja‘far al-Nahhas al-Misri (d. 328) 
in his al-Ndsikh wa-al-mansuMd^^ with this isnad: 


Al-Tabari,17:189. 

Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:66. 

260 A fragment of the Tafsir of Abd b. Humayd, extending from the beginning of Surat 
Al Tmran 3:1 to Surat al-Nisa’ 4:176, exists in the margins of MS Aya Sofya 175 
(which is a copy of the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi) and has now been published: 
Qjfahmin Tafsiral-lmam ‘Ahdh. ‘Humayd,tA. MikhlifBnayyahal-Trf(Beirut:Dar 
Ibn Hazm, 2004). While al-SuyuH is recorded as having studied only the Musnad 
of Abd b. Humayd, he specifically cites the Tafsir of Abd b. Humayd in his autobi¬ 
ography (see al-Suyuti, al-Tahadduth, 35); the fact that the text of the Qifah corre¬ 
sponds closely, but not exactly, to al-Suyuti’s citations in the assures us that he 

did indeed consult this Tafsir (MS Aya Sofya 175 was copied in 748, and thus cannot 
have been extracted from the Durr). This, in turn, encourages us to take al-Suyuti 
at his word when he cites in the Durr other works that are now lost. Tafsir ‘Abd h. 
Humayd is listed by Abu Ishaq al-Tha‘labi in the bibliographical introduction to his 
al-Kashf wa-aTbaydn: see Mufassiru sharq, 48 (where the author’s name is given 
as Abd al-Hamid al-Kashshi). For Abd b. Humayd, who was a scholar of excellent 
repute from whom all of al-Bukhari, Muslim, and al-Tirmidhi transmitted, see 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar 12:235-238; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib 6:455-457; Sezgin, GAS, 1:113. An 
abridged version of his Musnad has survived, but does not contain the present re¬ 
port: alMuntakhab min Musnad Abd ibn Humayd, ed. Subhi al-Badri al-Samarra’i 
and Mahmud Muhammad Khalil al-Sa‘idi (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub, 1988). 
Al-Nahhas, al-Ndsikh wa-al-mansukh, 1:448-49, and 2:527-528. 
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al-Layth b. Sa‘d al-Misn (94-175) <- Yunus b. Yazid al-Zuhri Abu 

Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 93 / 95). 

Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith (d. 93 / 95 ), to whom 
this report is ascribed, was a highly respected figure in first-century 
Madinah. Like ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr, he is remembered as one of the 
seven faqihs of Madinah and was a teacher of al-Zuhri.^®^ Yunus b. 
Yazid al-Ayli was al-Zuhri’s companion for twelve years, and is re¬ 
corded as having related a large amount of material from al-Zuhri. He 
is particularly mentioned in the sources (not necessarily favorably) for 
his emphasis on writing down reports.Both the transmitters from 
Yunus b. Yazid are numbered among the greatest Egyptian scholars of 
the second century. Al-Layth b. Sa‘d al-Misri, with whom al-Nahhas’s 
isnad terminates, was probably the most important Egyptian Hadith 
scholar of his generation.^®"* ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Misri was the 
greatest Maliki scholar of his generation; Malik b. Anas is said to have 
addressed him as faqlh Misr i^the jurist of Egypt”) and muftiahlMisr 
(“the mufti of the Egyptians”). He studied with Yunus b. Yazid, and 
the sources emphasize their closeness by mentioning that Yunus b. 
Yazid attended his student’s wedding feast. A fraction of his Tafsir 
has survived but does not contain the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj.^®® Yunus b. ‘Abd al-A‘la al-Misri, with whom al-Tabari stud¬ 
ied during his sojourn in Egypt in the 250s, was the leading Egyptian 
authority of his generation on the readings of the Qur’an. He had an 


2'i2See al-Dhahabi, 4:416-419; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlh 12:30-31. 

See al-DbababI, Siyar 6:297-301; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlh 11:450-452. Aylab was lo¬ 
cated where tbe Jordanian port of‘Aqabah is today. 

^^*See tbe study of him by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Kitdb al-rahmah al-ghaythiyyah 
hi-al-tar jamah al-laythiyyahft mandqih sayyidi-nd wa-mawld-nd al-Imdm al-Layth 
ihn Sa‘d, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman Hasan Mahmud and Ahmad ‘Ali Hasan, published 
in Sirat al-Imdmayn al-Layth wa-al-Shdfi‘i (Cairo: Maktabat al-Adab, 1994); also 
al-Dhahabi,S/far 8:122-145; and ‘Ahdal-HalimMahmud(dX-LaYt\yh. Sa‘d, Cairo: 
al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al-‘Ammah li-al-Kitab, 1977). 

The isnad, Yunus b. Yazid <- al-Zuhri, is in all of‘Abd Allah Ibn Wahb’s published 
works, the incomplete al-Jdmi‘: Tafsir, 232; al-Jdmi‘: Tafsir 2/1, 120; al-Jdmi‘fi 
‘ulum al-Qjir’dn ed. Miklos Muranyi (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1992), 287; and 
al-Jdmi‘fial-hadith, ed. Mustafa Hasan Husayn Muhammad Abu al-Khayr (Dam¬ 
mam: Dar al-Jawzi, 1996), 122. None of these works, however, contains a commen¬ 
tary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. For Ibn Wahb, see also al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:223-235; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlh, 6:71-74; and Ibn ‘Adi, 4:202-205, which is a defense of his rep¬ 
utation as a transmitter. 
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impeccable reputation as a Hadith transmitter, with Hadith from 
him appearing in three of the canonical collections.^®® 

The three citations contain very slight textual variants that do not 
affect the meaning. The fact that there are three separate transmis¬ 
sions of Riwayah 14 from Yunus b. Yazid, and that the report was 
already cited from Yunus in the Tafslr of‘Abd b. Humayd in the first 
half of the third century, encourages one to date the textual formula¬ 
tion of Riwayah 14 to before Yunus’s death in 160 at the latest. With 
the appearance of the report in the Tafsir of Abd b. Humayd, the 
transmission moves to Transoxania, which is where Abd seems to 
have taught for most of his career.^®^ 

Riwayah 14 is considered a sahih mursal report: a report the trans¬ 
mitters of which are reliable but that goes back not to a sahdbl but 
to a Since there seems little reason to suspect that the in¬ 

complete isndd is forged, only the skeptic’s fear of the first century 
should lead us to doubt Yunus’s riwayah bi-al-ma‘nd from al-Zuhri, 
and that of al-Zuhri from Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith. 

When the Messenger of God was in Mecca, he recited [qara’a] to 
them:^*® “By the star when it sets.” When he reached: “Have you seen 
al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” he said: “Indeed, 
their intercession is to be hoped for \inna shafd‘ata-hd turtajd\” —the 
Messenger of God did this unmindfully [wa-sahd rasulAllah], 

The Mushrikun, “in whose hearts there was sickness [alladhina 
fi qulubi-him marad\”‘^'^° met him and greeted him and were greatly 


^is^See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:348-351; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:440-441; Rosenthal, 
“Life and Works,” 27-28. 

^^^Most of those who transmitted from him have Transoxanian nisbahs. On a con¬ 
fusion over his geographical origins, see Muhammad ‘Arif‘Umari A‘zami, “Kya 
imam ‘Abd ibn Humayd sindhi-ul-asl the?”143.4 (1989), 315-319. 

^‘^®A1-Suyuti comments of his citation that the report is mursal sahih al-isndd. 
Both transmissions were certified as such by the leading Hadith scholar of the 
ninth-century, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, in his Path al-bdri fi Sahih al-Bukhdri, 
(Cairo: Shirkat al-Tiba‘ah al-Fanniyyah al-Muttahidah, n.d.), 18:40; this ver¬ 
dict was accepted by al-Albani, Nash al-majdniq, 9, for whom, however, as noted 
above, the fact that the report is mursal means automatically that it is not reliable. 

^'‘^The exact wording of the opening phrase differs slightly between al-Tabari: inna 
rasul Allah wa-huwa bi-Makkata qara’a ‘alay-him, and al-Nahhas: qara’a rasul 
Allah bi-Makkata. The meaning is identical except for the ‘alayt-him in al-Tabari, 
meaning he “recited to them” instead of “he recited.” 

Qur’an 22:53 al-Hajj. 
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pleased at He said to them: “But that was from Satan! [inna-md 
dhdlika min al-shaytdn\ And God sent down: “And we have not sent 
before you a Messenger or a Prophet, but that when he tamannd, Satan 
cast (something) into his umniyyah, then God removes that which 
Satan cast.”^” 

As in the other summary tafsir reports we have seen (Riwayahs 4,5, 
and 6), the incident is not, in Riwayah 14, placed in the context of the 
larger narrative of the Prophet’s life, but is rather contextualized solely 
by the purpose of the report, which is to explicate CJur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. 
Given the way in which these tafsir reports select only those narrative 
elements that are immediately relevant in relating the incident to the 
verse under exegesis—with the result that one is left with only a hare- 
bones narrative—it is difficult to know how these reports are intended 
to be read: whether as self-contained narrative units, or with the as¬ 
sumption of a knowledge of a more detailed version of the narrative. 

Before considering how this problem affects our understanding 
of Riwayah 14, it will be useful to first summarize the interpreta¬ 
tion of the incident. First, Riwayah 14 is clear as to the fact that the 
Prophet uttered the verses (curtailed here to what is usually the sec¬ 
ond verse—there is no ghardniq phrase). Second, the explanation 
provided—“The Messenger of God did this unmindfully {wa-sahd 
rasulAlldh\”—is perfectly compatible with the reports we have seen 
thus far. We should note that the phrase wa-sahd locates the inci¬ 
dent explicitly in the language of the debate over Hsmah, which spe¬ 
cifically addressed the question of whether Prophets were protected 
from sahwP-'’'^ This does not mean, however, that the wa-sahd rasul 
Alldh phrase is necessarily a second-century theological gloss, as it 
is entirely possible that it is a first-century phrase as yet innocent of 
theological intent. Third, in contrast to the riwdyahs we have seen 
thus far, in Riwayah 14 the Prophet is not portrayed as being un¬ 
aware of having erred—and thus, by implication, as unclear about 

™The report in al-Suyuti simply reads, “and the Mushrikun were greatly pleased 
by this,” omitting the phrase containing the Qur’anic allusion, “in whose hearts 
there was sickness, met him and greeted him.” 

^^^In al-Suyuti’s report: aid inna-md kdna dhdlika min al-shaytdn. 

^”This is the part of the ayah cited in al-Tabari and al-Nahhas. Al-Suyuti cites it to 
the end of 22:55. 

™See Madelung, ‘“Isma,” EI2. 
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the nature of Revelation and his mission—until Jibril points out his 
mistake. Rather, in Riwayah 14, the Prophet realizes on his own 
that he has erred and says, “But that was from Satan!,” and God then 
sends down Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj to provide a Divine rationale. 

Absent from Riwayah 14 is a direct statement as to the prevalent 
climate of persecution and its effect on the Prophet; there is only the 
statement that the action took place in Mecca. Also, Riwayah 14 
makes no mention of Surat al-Najm being revealed to the Prophet, 
but only of the Prophet’s recitation of the surah. What is more, in 
Riwayah 14 the error does not take place in a stated climate of per¬ 
secution, nor in response to the Prophet’s desire / Quraysh’s offer to 
compromise. Since the error actually takes place not during the Rev¬ 
elation of the surah but during its subsequent recitation, the ques¬ 
tion to be asked is whether Riwayah 14 is presenting the Prophet’s 
uttering the Satanic verses as a simple recitation error arising from a 
lack of concentration, and innocent of any external pressures. 

Also, what is the time frame for the narrative: are we to take it as 
meaning that Quraysh immediately came up to the Prophet and con¬ 
gratulated him, and that the Prophet then repudiated the verses on 
the spot, or is this a false impression arising from the summarizing 
of a narrative where the event occupies a full day or more? Also, since 
there is no mention of the return of the refugees from Abyssinia, are 
we to assume that the error was without larger consequence? In other 
words, do we take the limited background information provided by 
Riwayah 14 as defining the meaning of the narrative, or do we take it 
that the summary account of Riwayah 14 assumes knowledge on the 
part of the reader/audience of where in the narrative of the Prophet’s 
life to locate the incident? 

The answer, of course, is that Riwayah 14 is susceptible to both 
approaches. However, the evidence suggests that the transmitters of 
Riwayah 14 were themselves perfectly aware of the larger context 
for the incident. This larger narrative appears in Riwayah 15. 


Riwayah 15; Probably from al-Zuhri’s Kitab al-maghazi 

Riwayah 15, which goes back by another isnad via al-Zuhri to Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Harith, is given by Ibn Sa‘d in the Kitab al-tahaqdt 
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al-kabtr.'^^^ The report is transmitted from al-Zuhri by his nephew, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Zuhri, in a Medinese isnad-. 

Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi ^ Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zuhri (d. 157)^^* al-Zuhri Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

Riwayah 15^^^ is not a description of the Satanic verses incident it¬ 
self, but rather of the return of the refugees from Abyssinia. As such, 
it is given by Ibn Sa‘d following his citation of Riwayah 3 as a contin¬ 
uation of the narrative and, unlike Riwayah 14, which has no con¬ 
text other than Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, it assumes a prior sequence of 
events that is known to the audience of the report, but omitted from 
Riwayah 14 as irrelevant to the immediate purpose of explicating 
the dyah-P^ 

News of that sajdah spread among the people to the point that it 
reached Abyssinia. It reached the companions of the Messenger of 
God that the people of Mecca had made the sajdah and accepted Islam 
[aslamu\, and that even al-Walid b. al-Mughlrah and Abu Uhayhah had 
made the sajdah behind the Prophet. So the people said: “If they have 
accepted Islam, who remains (a pagan) in Mecca?” They said, “Our 
clans are dearer to us [‘ashd’iru-nd ahabbu ilay-nd]P'^'^ and they set 
off to return. When they were one day-hour away from Mecca \duna 
Makkata bi-sd‘atin min nahdr\ they met a group of horsemen from the 
Banu Kinanah and asked them about Quraysh and their state of affairs. 
The horsemen said: “Muhammad mentioned their gods favourably 
\dhakara Muhammad dlihata-hum bi-khayr\ so the leaders \al-mala^ 
followed him. Then he renounced them [irtadda ‘an-hd[ and went back 
to denouncing their gods; and they went back to evil treatment of him. 
That is the state in which we left them.” The group discussed returning 


Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 1:161. 

al-Zuhrl’s nephew, whose reputation with the Hadith scholars is somewhat 
mixed, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:197; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:278-280; al-‘Uqayli, 
Du‘afd’, 4:1245-1248; Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 6:168. 

^”The isnad is weak by fact of the presence of al-Waqidi; see al-Sawwayani, al- 
Qjisimah, 1:423. 

Cf. the translation of Moinul Haq and Ghazanfar, Ibn Sa‘d’sKitdb al-Tabaqdt, 238. 
^^^Note the similar phrase in Riwayah 2: “They are dearer to us [hum ahabbu 
‘alay>-na\.” 
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to Abyssinia; then they said, “We have come this far, let us go in and see 

what Quraysh are at... 

Nothing in Riwayah 15 contradicts Riwayah 14 on any herme¬ 
neutical issue: the Prophet says the words, there is no indication that 
his saying them was anything other than unmindful, and there is no 
mention of his needing Divine Revelation to correct himself. How¬ 
ever, Riwayah 15 contains a number of narrative elements that are 
absent from the portrayal of the incident in Riwayah 14, primary 
among them being the narrative motif of persecution, but also the 
sajdah of Quraysh and their subsequent support of the Prophet, and 
the return of the refugees from Abyssinia. While Riwayah 14 (like 
Riwayahs 3 to 6) seems to present the incident in an atomized or 
decontextualized manner in which the narrative has no points of ref¬ 
erence beyond itself and Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, Riwayah 15, through 
the presence of these elements, places the incident in a larger con¬ 
text that gives it a meaning within the historical development of 
the Prophet’s career (as with Riwayahs 1 to 3 and 7 to 13). In this 
context, it becomes more difficult to accept the Prophet’s error as a 
simple recitational mistake innocent of external pressures. This per¬ 
spective on the incident is summed up in the voice of a party—the 
horsemen of the Banu Kinanah—concerned not with explicating the 
meaning of the Qur’an but with keeping abreast of political develop¬ 
ments in Mecca: “Muhammad mentioned their gods favourably so 
the leaders followed him. Then he renounced them [irtadda ‘an-hd\ 
and went back to denouncing their gods; and they went back to evil 
treatment of him.” 


Riwayahs 14 and 15: 
Conclusions 


Riwayahs 14 and 15 thus demonstrate for us how the interpretations 
of the Satanic verses contained in the respective reports were af¬ 
fected not only by considerations of dogma—as in the transmissions 
of the account in the Maghdzi of Musa—but also by structural con¬ 
siderations, such as the discursive purpose of the texts in a particular 
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genre, whether sirah-maghazi or tafsir. It is interesting to note that 
al-Zuhri is recorded as having authored both a Tafsir and ^Kitah al- 
maghazif^° certainly Riwayah 14 would have fitted well in the for¬ 
mer work, and Riwayah 15 the latter. As most of the subsequent ri- 
wayahs examined in this study are shorter reports taken from tafsir 
works, the impact of genre on the framing of reports is something 
that must be borne in mind. 


Riwayahs 16 to 20: 

From Abu al-‘Aliyah al-Basri 


Riwayahs 16 to 20 are all cited from Abu al-‘Aliyah Rufay‘ b. Mihran 
al-Riyahi al-Basri (d. 93), one of the most important Qur’an scholars 
of the first century, whom we encountered in Riwayah 4, above. Abu 
al-‘Aliyah was a contemporary of the Prophet, but converted to Islam 
only two years after the Prophet’s death. He is reported as having 
studied the Qur’an with ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Zayd 
b. Thabit, and ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas. He had an excellent reputation 
among the Hadith authorities, and reports from him occur in all six 
canonical collections.^®^ His tafsir corpus, which was transmitted 
by at least five different isnads, exists today only in citations in later 
works, and these have not been collected or studied. It was used ex¬ 
tensively by Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri (124-200; see Riwayah 20 be¬ 
low) and by al-Tabari, while both Ibn al-Nadim^®^ and al-Tha‘labi^®® 
cited the Tafsir of Abu al-‘Aliyah as an independent work. 

All five riwayahs from Abu al-‘Aliyah agree on the fundamental 
hermeneutical question of whether the Prophet uttered the Satanic 


28° See the list of early texts prepared by Donner, Narratives, 301. On al-Zuhri’s KitM 
al-maghasi see Mubarakpuri, Tadvin-i siyar, 185-189. 

28'He is reported as having studied the Qur’an within ten years of the Prophet’s 
death. There is a report that states that when Ibn ‘Abbas was governor of Basrah, 
he would give Abu al-‘Aliyah precedence over Quraysh in seating. See al-Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 4:207-213; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:284-286; al-Da’udi, Tabaqdtal-mufassirin, 

1:172-173. 

282Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 53. 

282 al-Tha‘labi has the Tafsir of Abu al-‘Aliyah by an isndd different to those examined 
here; set Mufassiru sharq, 36-37. 
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verses. Four are identical in every regard of their interpretation of 
the incident, even though they differ in their wording. Three of the 
five riwdyahs are sahih mursal. 


Riwayah i6: Cited by al-Tabari with a sahih mursal Basran 
isnad 

Riwayah i6 is cited by al-Tabari in the Jdmi‘ al-baydn in the com¬ 
mentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj.^®^ It is carried by a Basran isnad 
whose members are all of sound reputation, by virtue of which the 
report is a sahih mursal-}'^^ 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-A‘la al-San‘ani al-Basri (d. 245)2*6 <- al- 
Mu‘tamir b. Sulayman al-Basri (107-187)2*2 <- Da’ud b. Abi Hind al- 
Basri (d. 139)^®® <- Abu al-Aliyah al-Basri (d. 93). 

The report reads:^®’ 

Quraysb said to the Messenger of God: “Those who attend you 
[julasd ’u-ka] are merely the slave of this tribe and the client of that tribe 
\^abd banlfuldn wa-mawld bamfuldn\ . But if you were to speak favourably 
of our gods [law dhakarta dlihata-nd bi-shay% we would attend you and 
then the noblemen of the Arabs [ashraf al-‘arah\ would come to you; 
when they see that you are attended by the noblemen of your tribe, you 
would become more desirable to them \kdna arghabu la-kumfi-kd\” 


al-baydn, 17:188. 

285 pqj. opinion that the report is a sahih mursal, see Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, Path, 

18:41-42; al-Albani, Nash al-majdniq, 10. Like al-Albani, al-Halabi al-Athari and 
al-Sawwayani also consider mursal reports as ipso facto unreliable. In the pres¬ 
ent instance, al-Halabi al-Athari has also chosen to regard Da’ud b. Abi Hind as 
a weak transmitter and consequently to reject all the isndds from Abu al-‘Aliyah; 
see al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 136; and al-Sawwayani, al-Qpsimah, 1:424. 

2*6 Reports from Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-A‘la are included in five of the canonical col¬ 
lections. See ‘Umarb.‘Alib. Samurahal-la‘di(/. 586), Tabaqdtfuqahd’al-Yaman, 
ed. Fu’ad al-Sayyid (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Sunnah al-Muhammadiyyah, 1957), 73; 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:289. 

2*2 See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:420-423; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:227. 

288 See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:376-379; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:204-205. 

2*^Cf. the translation ofWdXt, Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953), 
102. 
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So Satan cast into his umniyyah [fa-alqa al-shaytanft umniyyati-hi]. 
This verse came down: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the 
third, the other?,” and Satan caused (the following phrase) to run upon 
his tongue {ajra al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hi\. “Those \i\^ghardniqah\ their 
intercession is to be hoped for! Their like are not forgotten! \tilka al- 
ghardniqah al-‘uld wa-shafd‘atu-hunna turjd mithlu-hunna ldyunsa\” 
The Prophet made the sajdah when he recited it \hina qara’a-hd], and 
the Muslims and Mushrikun made the sajdah with him. 

And when he realized what had been run upon his tongue [fa-lammd 
‘alima alladhl ujriyra ‘aid lisdni-hi], it distressed him greatly [kabura 
dhdlika ‘alay-hi\. So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a 
Messenger or a Prophet but that when he tamarind, Satan cast some¬ 
thing into his umniyyah,” to His words, “and God is All-Knowing, 
All-Wise.” 

The most significant features of the foregoing account are as 
follows. First, there is no doubt here that the Prophet uttered the 
verses: this is the plain meaning of the phrase “Satan caused (the 
following) to run upon his tongue.” Second, Riwayah l6 begins, like 
Riwayahs 8, 9, 10, 12, and 13, with an offer from Quraysh to the 
Prophet: that if he praises their gods, they will support him. In the 
present instance, their blandishment goes beyond an assurance of 
security to the assurance that their backing will bring Muhammad 
to the attention of the leaders of the tribes of Arabia. Thus, while 
Riwayah 16 does not mention any desire on the part of the Prophet 
to be reconciled with Quraysh {tamannd is not glossed at all), the 
Prophet’s uttering of the Satanic verses takes place in the context 
of Quraysh’s offer to help him succeed in his mission. The wording 
of the Satanic verses themselves contains a phrase we have not seen 
in the reports examined thus far: “Their like are not forgotten!” 
This phrase is a significant one as it allays precisely the concerns of 
Quraysh: that their goddesses would be forgotten in Muhammad’s 
monotheist doctrine. 

In the riwayahs examined thus far, the Prophet makes the sajdah 
after completing the recitation of Surat al-Najm, the final verse of 
which concludes with the Divine command “Make the sajdah to God 
and worship Him!” In Riwayah 16, the Prophet makes the sajdah 
not in accordance with Divine command upon completing the siirah 
but upon reciting the Satanic verses. Here, the dramatic image of the 
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Prophet making the sajdah upon praising the gods of Quraysh casts 
his sajdah as a part of his concession to Quraysh. 

Like Riwayah 14, Riwayah 16 does not contain a correction scene. 
In this context, the phrase “And when he realized what had been run 
upon his tongue, it distressed him greatly” can be understood to 
mean that, as in Riwayah 14, the Prophet realizes on his own that he 
has erred. However, since the Prophet utters the verses in response 
to an offer of compromise from Quraysh, the fact that he realizes on 
his own that he has erred cannot be taken here, as it may in Riwayah 
14 before its contextualization by Riwayah 15, to mean that this was 
a simple recitation error independent of external pressures. 


Riwayah 17: Also Cited by al-Tabari with a sahih mursal 
Basran isndd 

Riwayah 17 is also given by al-Tabari in the Jdmi‘ al-baydn, in the 
commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, with the following isnad'P^ 

Muhammad b. Muthanna al-Basri (167-252)^®^ <- Abu al-Walid 
Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Tayalisi al-Basri (133-227)2®^ <- Hammad 
b. Salamah al-Basri (d. 167)^^^ <- Da’ud b. Abi Hind al-Basri (d. 139) 4- 
Abu al-Aliyah al-Basri (d. 93). 

Like Riwayah 16, this is a purely Basran isndd and it is a sahih 
mursal, all transmitters being of sound reputation.^®^ Both Ri- 
wayahs 16 and 17 go back to Abu al-‘Aliyah via Da’ud b. Abi Hind, 
but the transmitters from Da’ud b. Abi Hind differ. 


290 Al-Tabari,17:188. 

All six canonical Hadith collections contain reports from Muhammad b. al-Muth¬ 
anna al-Basri; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:123-126; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:425-427. 
Extensively cited by al-Bukhari; see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 10:341-347; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhlb, 11:45-47. 

^^^For this extremely prominent Hadith transmitter, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:444- 
456; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 3:11-16. His memory deteriorated in old age and this af¬ 
fected his reputation as a transmitter; nevertheless, the long entry in Ibn Adi, 
Kamil, 2:253-266, culminates in a strong affirmation of his standing. 

^^'^See dX-Aibml, Nasb al-majaniq, 10; al-Sawwayani, Qflsimah, 1:428; both of whom 
reject the report on the basis that it is mursal. 
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Quraysh said: “Muhammad! The poor and wretched and weak attend 
you \yujalisu-ka al-Juqara’wa-al-masakin wa-du‘afa’ al-nas\. But if you 
were to speak favourably of our gods, we would attend you, and then 
the people would come to you from the horizons!” 

So the Messenger of God recited [qara’a] Surat al-Najm, and when 
he came to this verse: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the 
third, the other?” Satan cast onto his tongue \fa-alqa al-shaytdnu ‘aid 
lisdni-hi\. “They are the \i\^ghardniqah, and their intercession is to be 
hoped for [wa-hiya al-ghardniqah al-‘uld wa-shafd'atu-hunna turtajd].” 

When he had finished it (Surat al-Najm), the Messenger of God, the 
Muslims and the Mushrikun made the sajdah, except for Abu Uhayhah 
Sa‘id b. al-‘As who took a handful of dirt and made the sajdah upon it 
and said: “The time has come when Ibn Abi Kabshah speaks favourably 
of our gods \dna li-IbnAbi Kabshah anyadhkura dlihata-nd hi-khayr\.” 

It reached the Muslim Companions of the Messenger of God in Abys¬ 
sinia that Quraysh had accepted Islam. 

That which Satan cast onto his tongue [md alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid 
lisdni-hi] greatly disturbed [ishtadda ‘aid] the Messenger of God. So God 
sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet,” to 
the end of the verse. 

Although the wording of Riwayah 17 differs from that of Riwayah 
16, it is strikingly similar in regard to the content and arrangement 
of the narrative units, as well as in the hermeneutical elaboration of 
the incident. The two riwdyahs are simply hi-al-ma‘nd versions of 
each other. Again, the Prophet utters the verses following Quraysh’s 
offer of support, and again he realizes on his own that he has erred. 

The only difference of any significance between Riwayahs 16 and 
17 is that in Riwayah 17 the Prophet’s sajdah takes place at the end of 
the surah. While this affects the meaning of the sajdah that, in con¬ 
trast to Riwayah 16, is no longer a part of the concession to (Quraysh, 
it does not affect the interpretation of the incident as a whole. 

A second difference is the fact that whereas Riwayah 16 (like Ri¬ 
wayahs 1, 2, and 8 to 13, above) appears to present the incident as 
taking place during the initial Revelation of Surat al-Najm—“This 
verse came down... and Satan caused (the following phrase) to run 
upon his tongue”—Riwayah 17 (like Riwayah 14) makes no refer¬ 
ence to the Revelation of the surah, but only to its recitation: “So 
the Messenger of God recited Surat al-Najm, and when he came to 
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this verse ... Satan cast onto his tongue.” Whether the error takes 
place during Revelation or recitation, what is unaffected is the fun¬ 
damental fact of the Prophet’s erring in response to the blandish¬ 
ments of Quraysh. 

We should note here, also, the difference in the wording of the Sa¬ 
tanic verses themselves, as well as the presence of the distinctive, 
and possibly derogatory, reference to Muhammad that is put in the 
mouth of Abu Uhayhah: “The time has come when Ibn Abi Kabshah 
speaks favourably of our gods.”^’® 


Riwdyah 18: Cited by al-Suyuti in the Durr from 

the Tafsirs of al-Tabari, Ibn al-Mundhir and Ibn Abi Hatim 

by an Unspecified sahih isndd 

Riwayah 18 is cited from Abu al-‘Aliyah by al-Suyuti in the Durr 
in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj.^^* Al-Suyuti says he is 
taking it from al-Tabari, Ibn Abi Hatim, and Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
Ibn al-Mundhir al-Naysaburi (d. 318).^^^ While al-Suyuti does not 

Quraysh are recorded as having referred to Muhammad as Ibn Abi Kabshah on 
more than one occasion (see Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 103). The Islamic tradi¬ 
tion gives different explanations for this nomenclature. One explanation is that 
Abu Kabshah was the kuny/ah of the Prophet’s maternal grandfather to whom the 
Prophet bore a physical resemblance; in this version, the name is entirely nonde¬ 
rogatory. It was also the kunyah of a man of Khuza'ah who, like Muhammad, had 
refused to worship idols, and had worshipped instead the star Sirius; Quraysh thus 
called the Prophet after him, presumably with hostile or even derogatory intent. A 
third explanation is that Abu Kabshah was the kunyah of the husband of the Proph¬ 
et’s wet nurse; to call the Prophet after him, while not necessarily a hostile gesture, 
may well have been less than wholly respectful. For the foregoing, see Ibn Manzur, 
Lisdn al-‘arah (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1997), 5:367. A fourth possibility is that the Abu 
Kabshah in question is a certain mawld of the Prophet called Sulaym; in this case 
the appellation would most likely be derogatory. In Riwayah 28, below, we will see 
al-Walid b. al-Mughirah calling the Prophet after a female client. For the mawld 
Abu Kabshah, see Abu al-Qasim ‘All b. al-Hasan Ibn ‘Asakir, Tdrlkh madinat Di- 
mashq: al-slrah al-nahawiyyah, ed. Nishat Ghazzawi (Damascus: Majma‘al-Lughah 
al-‘Arabiyyah, 1991), 2:305-306; and Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 3:36. For a list of Abu Kab- 
shahs, see Muhammad b. Habib al-Baghdadi (d. 245), Kitdh al-muhahbar, ed. Use 
Lichtenstadter (Hyderabad: DVirat al-Ma‘arifaI-‘Uthmaniyyah, 1942), 129. 
Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:68. This is the first of the two reports al-Suyuti has from 
Abu al-‘Aliyah. 

^^^The portion of Ibn al-Mundhir’s Tafsir that is extant does not cover any of the 
^ahs related to the incident; Muhammad b. Ibrahim Ibn al-Mundhir, Kitdb tafsir 
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provide an isnad, he states that these three authors cite the report 
“by a sound isnad [bi-sanadin sahih\” 

The Mushrikun said to the Messenger of God: “If you mention our 
gods in what you say, we will attend you. No-one attends you (now) 
except the lowly and weak [arddhil al-nds wa-du‘afd’u-hufn\. But if 
people were to see us with you, they would speak about it and would 
come to you.” 

So he stood to pray and recited [qara’a], “By the star,” until he 
reached: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the 
other? Those high ghardniqah! Their intercession is hoped for! Their 
like are not forgotten! [tilka al-ghardniqah al-‘uld wa-shafd‘atu-hunna 
turjd mithlu-hunna Idyunsd].” 

And when he completed the end of the surah, he made the sajdah 
and the Muslims and Mushrikun made the sajdah. And it reached 
Abyssinia that the people had accepted Islam. The Messenger of God 
was greatly disturbed at what had happened {shaqqa dhdlika ‘ala rasul 
Allah], so God sent down, “We have not sent before you,” to His words, 
“the suffering of a barren day.” 

It will be apparent that while Riwayah 18 differs from Riwayahs 
l6 and 17 in wording, the choice, content, and arrangement of the 
narrative units are shared sometimes with Riwayah 16 and at other 
junctures with Riwayah 17, while the interpretation of the incident 
is the same in all three reports. This is another case of a bi-al-ma‘nd 
transmission of the same riwayah. The only narrative motif in Ri¬ 
wayah 18 that is not present in either Riwayah 16 or 17 is that of 
the Prophet uttering the Satanic verses while praying. We will see 
this motif recurring in other riwayahs below. The narrative of 
Riwayah 18 does not contain a direct reference to Satan’s interfer¬ 
ence; this occurs only in the citation of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. None- 


al-Qur’dn, ed. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-TurkI (Madlnah: Dar al-Maathir, 
2002). As with the partially extant Tafsir of‘Abd b. Humayd (above), the extant 
text of the Tafsir corresponds with al-Suyuti’s citations where I have compared 
them, and the extant manuscripts pre-date al-Suyuti (the earlier contains a samd‘ 
dated 431). For ai-Suyuti’s knowledge of the work, see the entry on Ibn ai-Mund- 
hir in al-SuyuB, Tahaqdt al-mufassirin, 91. For Ibn al-Mundhir, see also al-Dha- 
habi, Siy/ar, 14:490-492; Kabbalah, Mu‘jam, 3:41, and the editor’s introduction to 
Tafsir Ibn al-Mundhir at 17-24. 

See Riwayahs 23, 24, and 25. 
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theless, the meaning of the incident is the same here as in Riwayahs 
i6 and 

Since al-Suyuti’s other citations from al-Tabari are largely faithful 
to the wording in al-Tabari’s Jdmi‘al-bayan (see Riwayahs 2 and 14, 
above, and Riwayahs 34 and 35, below), one suspects that al-Suyuti 
is here citing from one of the other two sources, Ibn Abi Hatim or Ibn 
al-Mundhir. In this regard, it is interesting to note that the isnads by 
which Abu al-‘Aliyahis cited in the extant portion of Ibn Abi Hatim’s 
Tafsir are different from those in Riwayahs 16 and 17.^°° 


Riwayah 19: Cited by al-Suyup in the Durr from the Tafsirs 
of al-Tabari, Ibn al-Mundhir, and Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi 

Riwayah 19 is also cited from Abu al-‘Aliyah by al-Suyuti in the 
Durr, again from al-Tabari, Ibn al-Mundhir, and Ibn Abi Hatim. 
Again, it is very similar to all three of Riwayahs 16,17, and 18, agree¬ 
ing with them in its narrative construction and hermeneutical elabo - 
ration of the incident while differing in its wording. 

Surat al-Najm was sent down in Mecca, and Quraysh said: “Muhammad! 
The poor and wretched attend you \yujalisu-ka al-fuqard’ wa-al- 
masakinY, (but) people would come to you from all the regions of the 
earth, if you were to speak favourably of our Gods, (with the result 
that) we attended you.” 

So the Messenger of God recited [qara’d\ Surat al-Najm, and when 
he came to this verse: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, 
the third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his tongue [alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid 
lisdni-hi\. “They are the \C\^ghardniqah, and their intercession is to be 
hoped for \wa-hiyia al-ghardniqah al-‘uld wa-shafd'atu-hunna turtajd]” 
When he finished the surah, he made the sajdah, and the Muslims 
and Mushrikun made the sajdah, except for Abu Uhayhah Sa‘id b. al-As 


^’’It is also noteworthy that the wording of the Satanic verses in Riwayah l8 agrees 
with that in Riwayah l6, including the distinctive phrase “Their like are not 
forgotten.” 

^“°See Mehmet Akif K05, Isnad Verileri fer^evesinde Erken Donem Tefsir 
Faaliyetleri. ibn EM Hatim (6. 327/939) Tefsiri Ornege Bir Literatur incelemesi 
(Ankara: Kitabiyat, 2003), 11 and 77. 

Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:68. This is the second riwayah cited by al-Suyuti. 
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who took a handful of dirt and made the sajdah upon it and said: “The 
time has come when Ibn Abi Kabshah speaks favourably of our gods! 
\ana li-IbnAhiKabshah anyadhkura dlihata-nd bi-khayr\.” This reached 
the Muslims who were in Abyssinia—that Quraysh had accepted Is¬ 
lam—and they wanted to approach (Mecca) \fa-arddu anyuqbilu\. 

That which Satan cast onto his tongue [md alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid 
lisdni-hi] greatly distressed [ishtadda ‘aid] the Messenger of God and 
his Companions, so God sent down: “We have not sent before you a 
Messenger or a Prophet.” 


Riwayah 20: Cited by Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri in His Tafsir 

Riwayah 20 is cited from Abu al-‘Aliyah in the Tafsir of Yahya b. 
Sallam al-Basri al-Qayrawani (d. 200), one of the earliest Qur’an 
commentaries to have come down to us in manuscript. Yahya b. 
Sallam grew up in Basrah, but traveled to Egypt and Qayrawan. It 
was in North Africa and Spain that his Tafsir acquired influence, 
and it is in Tunisia that substantial fragments of it, copied in the late 
fourth, early fifth, and early sixth centuries, are today preserved in 
manuscript.^^ With the presence ofRiwayah20 in Yahyab. Sallam’s 
Tafsir, we see the transmission of the incident reach Ifriqiyah. Ri¬ 
wayah 20 is carried by the same initial isnad from Abu al-‘Aliyah as 
is Riwayah 17. Thus, as with Riwayahs 16 and 17 (and, according to 
al-Suyuti, 18), this is a sahih mursal report.The isnad is: 

Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri al-Qayrawani f- Hammad b. Salamah al- 
Basri (d. 167) <- Da’ud b. Abi Hind al-Basri (d. 139) <- Abu al-‘Aliyah 
al-Basri (d. 93). 


^"^See Ismail Cerrahoglu, Yahya Ibn Sallam ve Tefsirdeki Metodu, Ankara: Ankara 
Universitesi llahiyat Fakultesi Basimevi, 1970; and Hamadi Sammoud, “Un exe- 
gete oriental en Ifriqiya: Yahya Ibn Sallam (742-815),” Revue del’Institutdes Belles 
LettresArahes 33 (1970/2), 227-242, and Zakariyya Hashim Habib al-Khuli, Man- 
haj Yahya b. Sallamfial-tafsir (Damascus: Dar al-Nawadir, 2012). 

^°^In the study by ai-Khuli, this riwayah is given as an example of Yahya b. Sallam’s 
“exegesis of the Qur’an by reliance on historical reports,” and the historicity 
of the report is roundly rejected on the modern orthodox bases of isndds and of 
‘ismatal-anbiyd\Manhaj Yahya b. Sallam, 239, 252-254. 
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Yahya b. Sallam cites the report in the commentary both on 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj^®"* and on 53:19 al-Najm.^'’® 

The Messenger of God was standing in the Sacred Mosque [al-masjid 
al-hardm\ praying. He was reciting \yaqra’ii\ Surat al-Najm; and when 
he came to these verses: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, 
the third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his tongue \alqd al-shaytan 
‘aid lisdni-hi\. “Indeed, they are from among the high And, 

indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for! [inna-hunna min al- 
ghardniq al- ‘uld wa-inna shafd ‘ata-hunna turtajd] 

This pleased the Mushrikun \fa-a‘jaba dhdlika al-mushrikin\. He 
recited the surah until he completed it; then he made the sajdah and 
the Muslims and Mushrikun made the sajdah-, except for Abu Uhayhah 
who took a handful of dirt and made the sajdah on it. This reached 
those Companions of the Prophet who were in Abyssinia. 

The Prophet was greatly disturbed {shaqqa ‘alay-hi\ by what had 
come upon his tongue [bi-mdjd’a ‘aid lisdni-hi], so God sent down: “We 
have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he 
tamannd, Satan cast something into his umniyyah-, then God removes 
that which Satan casts and establishes His Signs clearly—and God is 
All-Knowing, All-Wise—to make that which Satan cast a trial for those 
in whose hearts is sickness, and for those whose hearts are hardened,” 
meaning: the Mushrikun. 

Absent from Riwayah 20 is the narrative motif that is given at the 
outset in Riwayahs 16 to 19, that of Quraysh’s offer of support. Thus, 
while the theme of persecution is implied by the chronology (the ref¬ 
ugees are in Abyssinia), the Prophet’s error is not presented as taking 
place following an offer of compromise. There is no means of know¬ 
ing with certainty whether the absence of the motif of Quraysh’s offer 
is Yahya b. Sallam’s omission, or constitutes an intact transmission 
from Abu al-‘Aliyah. However, it is noteworthy that if one removes 


^“^Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri, Tafsir Yahya b. Sallam, MS Tunis, al-‘Abdaliyyah 134, 
the folios are not numbered; and Tafsir Yahya b. Sallam al-Taymi al-Basri al- 
Qyyrawdni min surat al-nahl ild suratal-sdffdt, 1:384. 

305Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri, Tafsir Yahya b. Sallam, MS Tunis, Hasan Husni ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab 18653; the folios are not numbered, but the commentary on 53:19 falls 
on the final parchment folio. Hind Shalabi apparently did not use this portion of 
MS Tunis, Hasan Husni ‘Abd al-Wahhab 18653, in preparing her edition. 
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the initial “offer” motif from Riwayahs l6 to 19, their hermeneutical 
elaboration of the incident is just like that of Riwayah 20. 

In this regard, it is instructive to note that we will see in Riwayahs 
27 to 30, below, that even when the same author narrates the inci¬ 
dent at different places in the same work, the narratives may differ, 
not in regard to their fundamental interpretation of the incident but 
in regard to the narrative elements included and omitted. The same 
phenomenon may be observed in regard to another citation of Ri¬ 
wayah 20 itself, that found in the Tafsir of the third-century North 
African Ibadi scholar Hud b. Muhakkam al-Huwwari. It has been 
well demonstrated that Hud’s main source was the Tafsir of Yahya 
b. Sallam, from whom he has extensive unacknowledged verbatim 
citations; there is no reason to doubt that Hud has taken his text of 
Riwayah 20 from Yahya b. Sallam, especially since the text is virtu¬ 
ally identical. Hud’s citation, however, omits certain passages, un¬ 
derlined below. Text that is in Hud but not in Yahya is marked by 
curly brackets; unmarked text is common.^®® 

The Messenger of God was standing in the Sacred Mosque [al-masjid 
al-haram\ praying. He was reciting Surat al-Na]m; and when he came 
upon these verses {this verse}: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his tongue: “Indeed, they 
are from among the \A^ghardniq! And, indeed, their intercession is to 
be hoped for!” 

This pleased the Mushrikun. He recited the surah until he com¬ 
pleted it; then he made the sajdah and {the folk of Mecca,} the Mus¬ 
lims and Mushrikun {and humans and jinn,} made the sajdah-, except 
for Abu Uhayhah who took a handful of dirt and made the sajdah 

on it. This reached those Companions of the Prophet who were in 

Abyssinia. 

The Prophet was greatly distressed by what had come upon his 

tongue, so God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger 

b. Muhakkam al-Huwwarl, Tafsir Kitdb Allah al-‘asig, ed. Balhaj b. Sa‘Id 
Sharlfi (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1990), 4:239. For a discussion of the rela¬ 
tionship between the respective Tafsirs ofYahya b. Sallam and Hud al-Huwwari, 
see Sharifi’s valuable introduction at 1:21-25; and the review of Sharifi’s edition 
by Ismail Cerrahoglu, “E§-§eyh Hud b. Muhakkem el-Huvvari ‘Tefsiru Kitabilla- 
hiT Aziz,’” DiyanetilmiDergi 29.1 (1993), 117-128, at 123-127. For a study of Hud’s 
Tafsir, see Claude Gilliot, “Le commentaire Coranique du Hud b. Muhakkam/ 
Muhkim,” 44 (1997), 179-233- 
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or a Prophet but that when he tamanna, Satan cast something into his 
umniyyah-, then God removes that which Satan casts and establishes 
His Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise—to make that 
which Satan cast a trial for those in whose hearts is sickness, and for 
those whose hearts are hardened,” meaning: the Mushrikun. 

Hud’s citation thus omits the reference to the refugees in Abys¬ 
sinia, the Prophet’s distress, and the sajdah of Abu Uhayhah; but 
the riwdyah is clearly that originally cited by Yahya b. Sallam. Now, 
the omission of the narrative motif of the Prophet’s distress is sig¬ 
nificant, not for the primary hermeneutical question of whether the 
Prophet uttered the verses but for the secondary issue of whether 
the Prophet realized on his own that he had erred. Since no correc¬ 
tion scene with Jibril is given, however, there is no reason to sus¬ 
pect that Hud is adjusting the narrative to take the opposite posi¬ 
tion—namely, that the Prophet was unaware of his error. Rather, 
the “distress” motif, alongside that of the refugees in Abyssinia and 
the sajdah of Abu Uhayhah, seems to have been omitted as second¬ 
ary to the fundamental hermeneutical issue. One suspects that the 
absence of the motif of “Quraysh’s offer” from Yahya’s citation in¬ 
volved a similar editorial omission of a narrative motif present in the 
transmission of Da’ud b. Abi Hind, but that Yahya considered to be 
secondary to the narrative. 


Riwayahs i 6 to 20: 
Conclusions 


Riwayahs 16 to 20, from Abu al-‘Aliyah, display a high degree of con¬ 
sistency in their interpretation of the Satanic verses incident, even 
though they are differently worded and contain some variant nar¬ 
rative elements. They are clearly riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd of each other. 
The sole inconsistency between them is the absence of the narrative 
motif of “Quraysh’s offer” from Riwayah 20. However, given the 
presence of the motif in the other four reports—including Riwayahs 
16 and 17, which are transmitted from Da’ud b. Abi Hind by different 
persons—this omission may well represent the editorial activity of 
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the compiler, Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri. In any case, there is no reason 
to doubt that this motif was regarded by second-century Basrans as 
present in the accounts of the incident transmitted from the great 
Basran mufassirAbn al-‘Aliyah. Given the consistency of interpreta¬ 
tion in Riwayahs i6 to 20 combined with the fact that Riwayahs i6 
and 17 (the two of the four for which we have isnad^ go back to Abu 
al-‘Aliyah via Da’ud b. Abi Hind, it would appear reasonable to date 
the common textual formulation of the reports to before Da’ud’s 
death in 136, and to regard them as representing, in meaning, Abu 
al-Aliyah’s own interpretation of the incident. 


Riwayahs 21 and 22: 
From al-Suddi 


Riwayahs 21 and 22 are two different reports cited by al-Suyuti in 
the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj in the Durr, the isnads of 
which include the prominent first-/second-century Kufan mufassir 
Isma‘il al-Suddi al-Kabir (d. 128). 


Riwayah 21: In the Tafsir of‘Abd b. Humayd al-Samarqandi 

Al-Suyuti has Riwayah 21 from his copy of the Tafsir of Abd b. Hu¬ 
mayd al-Samarqandi (i70s-249).^°^ The isnad is: 

Isma‘11 b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suddi al-Kufi (d. 128) <- Abu Salih 
Badham al-Kufi (d. no /120). 

Most of what Abu Salih transmitted is reported to have been 
t«^/>-related. He was very poorly regarded by the Hadith scholars— 
indeed, any possibility of rehabilitating hi reputation was put paid 
to by a report in which Abu Salih himself declares to a student that 
everything he has transmitted to him is a lie.^°® 

Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:65. 

^“®See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 6:299-300; al-Bukhari, al-Kabir, 2/1:144; Ibn Abi Hatim, 
]arh, 2:431-432; al-Dhahabi, Tarikhal-Islam, 100-110:325; VonYybh&n,Majruhin, 
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Al-Suddi was one of the two most important Qur’an commenta¬ 
tors in Kufah at the beginning of the second century, the other being 
Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (see Riwayah 23). He is reported as 
having studied with the great first-century Kufan Qur’an authority 
‘Abd Allah Ibn Abbas (d. 68).^°’ Like many Kufan scholars, he was 
accused of harboring Shi‘i sympathies. He had a mixed reputation 
among the Hadith scholars, who seem to have been unhappy with 
his Tafslr. Ahmad b. Hanbal thought him an acceptable muhhaddith, 
“but for the Th/sfr which he has produced,” while Yahyab. Ma‘in spe¬ 
cifically criticized his transmission of reports from Abu Salih. Some 
Hadith scholars went so far as to call him a “liar {kadhdhdbV^^^ 

The Messenger of God stood up and the Mushrikun said, “If he men¬ 
tions our god favourably, we will mention his god favourably [in dha- 
kara alihata-na bi-khayr dhakarna ilaha-hu bi-khayr^.” And “Satan 
cast into his umniyyah [alqa al-shaytan ft umniyyati-hi\”‘- “Have you 
seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat the third, the other? Indeed, they 
are among the high gharaniql And, indeed, their intercession is to be 
hoped for! [inna-hunna la-fp^^ al-gharaniq al-‘ula wa-inna shafa'ata- 


1:185; \hn‘KAl,Kamil, 2:501-503; al-‘Uqayli,1:183-185; al-DhahabI,S2j;«r 
5:37-38; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:416-417. 

“’He is also reported as having studied with ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud (d. 33), but this 
would seem to be something of a chronological stretch. 

™The biographical literature on al-Suddi includes several extremely insulting re¬ 
ports, mostly from his senior contemporary ‘Amir b. Sharahil aI-Sha‘bi (19-104), 
which have been explained as motivated by personal jealousy: al-Bukhari, for ex¬ 
ample, thought that al-Suddi was a better Qur’an scholar than al-Sha‘bi. Al-Sud- 
di’s Tafsir was cited as a distinct work by both Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 53; and al- 
Tha‘labi, Mufassiru sharq, 40-41. A version of al-Suddi’s extant tafsir corpus has 
been collected and published by Muhammad ‘Ata’Yusuf, Tafsir al-Suddi al-Kahir 
li-al-Imdm AM Muhammad IsmdTl b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suddi al-Kabir, Mans- 
urah: Dar al-Wafa’, 1993; with a biographical study at 17-30. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the editor has confined himself only to those reports whose isndds terminate 
with al-Suddi, and omits material (e.g., Riwayah 21) cited by al-Suddi from earlier 
authorities. A fuller picture of al-Suddi as a Qur’an scholar can be obtained only 
with the consideration of such reports. For al-Suddi, see also al-Dhahabi, Siyar 
5:264-265; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:313-314; Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 1:274-275; al-Sayyid 
Muhsin dl-Amin, A‘yan al-shVah, ed. Hasan ai-Amin (Beirut: Dar al-Ta‘aruf, 1986), 
3:379-380; Sezgin, GAS 1:32-33. The present isndd is rejected as “very weak” by 
ai-Albani, Nasbal-majdniq, 14; see also ai-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 78-81. 

®”The preposition fi may, here, represent a copyist’s misreading of min-, however, 
the phrase is also found in another version of the Satanic verses: see Riwayah 48, 
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hunna la-turtaj^.” So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a 
Messenger or a Prophet but that when he tamanna, Satan cast some¬ 
thing into his umniyyah.” 

Riwayah 21 is similar to Riwayahs 16 to 19 in that it presents 
the Satanic verses as a response to Quraysh’s offer of compromise. 
While the Prophet’s utterance of the verses is not explicitly stated, 
it is only logical to assume it in the context of this narrative: “If he 
mentions our gods favourably, we will mention his god favourably.” 
While Riwayah 21 does not explicitly present the error as taking 
place during the recitation of Surat al-Najm, this is implied by the 
presence of Qur’an 53:19, “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat 
the third, the other?,” which, it is worth noting, is given here as a part 
of the words cast by Satan. 


Riwayah 22: In the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi 

The question of the dating of Riwayah 21 is best addressed after ex¬ 
amining Riwayah 22. Riwayah 22 is adduced by al-Suyuti from the 
Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, without an isnM between Ibn Abi 
Hatim and al-Suddi.^^^ A partial isnad for the present report is cited 
from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim by Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, who does 
not, however, give the text of the report.^^^ Unlike Riwayah 21, this 
isnad stops at al-Suddi: 

Asbat b. Nasr al-HamdanI al-Kufi (d. 160 / 170) f- al-Suddi (d. 128). 

In the extant portion of his Tafsir, Ibn Abi Hatim transmitted re¬ 
ports from al-Suddi by at least four different isnads, all via AsbaT^^^ 
Asbat b. Nasr al-Kufi was generally regarded by the Hadith author¬ 
ities as weak. However, the fact of Asbat’s transmitting al-Suddi’s 
Tafsir was noted already within two generations by Ibn Sa‘d in the 


^*^See al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:69; whence Muhammad ‘Ata’ Yusuf, Tafsir al-Suddi, 

357. 

Hajar, Path, 18:41. 

^“See K05, isnad Verileri 5er5evesinde, 2003,67-70. 
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early third century.^^^ The following is the account of the Satanic 
verses incident: 

The Prophet went out to the mosque to pray [li-yusalli\. While reciting 
[bayna-mahuwayaqra% he said: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other?” Then Satan cast onto his tongue, so he 
said [fa-alqaal-shaytdn ‘aldlisdni-hifa-qald\-. “Those hi^ghardniqah! 
Indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for! [tilka al-ghardniqah al- ‘uld 
wa-inna shafd‘ata-hunna turtajd].” 

When he reached the end of the surah, he made the sajdah, and his 
Companions made the sajdah, and the Mushrikun made the sajdah 
because of the mention of their gods. And when he raised his head, 
they picked him up and ran with him between the two parts of Mecca 
[hamalu-hu fa-ishtaddu hi-hP^^ hayna qutray makkatd\, saying: “The 
Prophet of the Bani ‘Abd Manaf! [nabiBani ‘AbdManaf\”-, until, when 
Jibril came to him, he went over (the surah) with him and recited those 
two phrases. Jibril said: “God forbid that I should have instructed you 
to recite this! [ma‘ddh Allah an akuna aqra’tu-ka hadhd\” This dis¬ 
tressed him greatly; so God sent down, comforting his soul \yutayyibu 
nafsa-hu]: “And we have not sent before you-” 

Riwayah 22 clearly presents a very different account of the incident 
to Riwayah 21. This encourages one to accept the isnads at face 
value, and to take Riwayah 21 as representing al-Suddi’s transmis¬ 
sion from Abu Salih, while Riwayah 22 constitutes al-Suddi’s own 
presentation of the incident. 

Riwayah 22 returns to the idea that the Prophet uttered the Sa¬ 
tanic verses and was not aware of having done anything wrong until 
corrected by Jibril. However, the most remarkable narrative motif in 
this report, which does not appear in any other riwayah, is the depic¬ 
tion of Quraysh’s reaction to the Prophet’s uttering the verses: “They 
picked him up and ran with him between the two parts of Mecca, 
saying: ‘The Prophet of the Bani ‘Abd Manaf’!” This image of the 


^*®See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 6:353-354; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 2:332; Ibn al-jawzi, 
Du‘afd’, 1:96; al-Dhahabi, Tdrlkh al-islam, 11:69-70; and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
1:211-212. Al-Tabari has al-Suddi’s Tafsir by way of Asbat (see Sezgin, GAS, 1:33). 
For a rejection of the isndd, see al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 82-83. 

^“The Muhammad ‘Ata’ Yusuf edition has ashaddu ‘alay-hi bi-hi. However, both 
editions of the Durr, which is YusuPs source, have fa-ishtaddu bi-hi. 
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Prophet being celebrated by his tribe like a footballer who has just 
scored a goal for his team, and in particular the celebratory phrase, 
“The Prophet of the Bani ‘Abd Manaf!,” expresses most dramatically 
the idea of how the Prophet’s uttering the Satanic verses transformed 
him from outcast to hero in Meccan society. Thus, even though Ri- 
wayah 22 does not present the Prophet’s recitation of the verses 
as taking place out of Muhammad’s desire to be reconciled with 
Quraysh, or in response to an offer of reconciliation from them, the 
fact that reconciliation was, in fact, effected is presented in the most 
vivid terms. The dramatic nature of the image leads one to suspect 
that it represents the sort of narrative embellishment of reports done 
by preachers seeking to make their lessons both more appealing and 
more memorable to popular audiences. One wonders here if this sort 
of thing is what was meant by Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i (d. 95) when he de¬ 
scribed al-Suddi’s exegesis as tafsir al-qawm ofthe people”).^^^ 


Riwdyah 23: 

From Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi 


Riwayah 23 is cited directly from the Tafsir of Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib 
al-Kalbi al-Kufi (d. 146) in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj 
in the Th^frofYahyab. Sallam al-Basri al-Qayrawani (d. 124-200).^^* 

See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhtb, 1:313. It is interesting to note that it is precisely the popu¬ 
lar quality of the narrative in Riwayah 22 that provoked the particular ire of the 
contemporary Azhari shaykh Muhammad ‘Urjun, who described it as “buffoonish 
[bahlawdni}, ridiculous, silly... playing on the emotions of the gullible and igno¬ 
rant mob [mustakhiffatan li-‘awdtif al-aghmdr min jahalat al-ghawghdT” ‘Urjun 
argued that the motif of Quraysh celebrating the Prophet on their shoulders is 
an illogical one: “The riwayah does not mention anything about the attitude of 
the Prophet vis-a-vis this act of buffoonery, nor anything about the attitude of his 
uncles: when they saw him carried away shoulder-high, taken around the quar¬ 
ters of Mecca, how did they accept it? Were they not suspicious of this buffoon¬ 
ish, reckless and dubious game, when they knew that Muhammad was wanted by 
the leaders of Quraysh who were waiting for the opportunity to have their will 
of him?” See Muhammad ai-Sadiq Ibrahim ‘Urjun, Muhammad rasul Allah saUa 
Allah ‘alay-hi wa-sallam-. manhaj wa-risdlah, bahth wa-tahqiq, Beirut: Dar al-Q_a- 
1 am, 1985, 2:68. 

^i®Yahyab. Sallam, Tafsir, MS ‘Abdaliyyah, folios unnumbered; and Tafsir Yahydb. 
Sallam, 1:384. 
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It is also cited directly from al-Kalbi in the commentary on Qur’an 
53:19 al-Najminthe T«/sfrofthethird-centuryNorthAfricanscholar 
Hud h. Muhakkam al-Huwwari, who, as we have noted above, drew 
extensively on Yahya b. Sallam’s Tafsir.^^'^ Yahya b. Sallam’s Tafsir, 
in turn, contains numerous citations from al-Kalbi, of whom Yahya 
was a very junior contemporary. Yahya b. Sallam’s authorship of the 
Tafsir preserved in his name has not been questioned, and there is 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of his citation of al-Kalbi, who is 
known to have taught his Tafsir in Basrah (probably at the invitation 
of the governor) between the years 133 and 139 when Yahya b. Sallam 
was there, aged nine to fifteen.^^® I have not had the opportunity to 
establish whether Hud had access to al-Kalbi’s Tafsir other than in 
the form of its citation in the Tafsir of Yahya. Al-Kalbi was a great 
polymath, and his Tlsr/xfrwas reportedly the longest composed until 
his day. Harris Birkeland used al-Kalbi to illustrate the phenomenon 
which I have been emphasizing in this study: 

It is a notorious fact that numerous interpreters who had not achieved 
a fame in other branches of religious sciences, viz. in hadit or qird’a or 
fiqh, but were only known as interpreters, were held to be unreliable. 
Characteristic is the verdict in Ibn Sa‘d... on Muhammad b al-Sa’ib al- 
Kalbi (d. 146), the great authority of pre-Islamic genealogy and history. 
Ibn Sa‘d admits that he is 'dlim in these branches and in tafsir. How- 


^^’Hud al-Huwwari, Tafsir, 4:239-40. It is noteworthy that, unlike Yahya, Hud cites 
early riwayahs on the incident only in his commentary on Qur’an 53:19-21; in his 
commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj he provides a summary of the incident fol¬ 
lowed by a paraphrastic Tafsir. There is no means of knowing if Hud is citing al- 
Kalbi from Yahya’s commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj or on 53:19 al-Najm, as 
the commentary on Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm falls on the last surviving folio of the 
manuscript ofYahyVs Tafsir a.nd is incomplete. 

This would have been a normal age at which for Yahya to attend al-Kalbi’s lectures. 
His Basran contemporary Ma‘mar b. Rashid (95-153) records himself as having 
studied with the famous Basran mufassir Qatadah b. Di'amah when he was fifteen 
years old (see the analysis of Riwayah 25, below). A study of educational practices 
in Nishapur between 317 and 514 found that “typical students had begun their 
education by the time they reached the age 4.8-10.2”; see Richard Bulliet, “The 
Age Structure of Medieval Islamic Education,” Stadia Islamica 57 (1988), 105-117, 
at 109. Even if Yahya did not study with al-Kalbi in person, the latter’s Tafsir must 
have been in circulation in Basrah during the course ofYahya’s education. 
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ever, he was held to be “very weak,” dahfgiddan, in his transmission, 
riwdyd _He is even called an liar and an unbeliever. 

More than fifty manuscripts purporting to be copies of the Tafslr 
of al-Kalbi are in existence, but they have not been collectively 
studied—until this is done, we cannot know whether all of them are 
the so-called Tanwir al-miqbds min Tafsir Ibn ‘Abbas, the isnad of 
which goes back to Ibn ‘Abbas via al-Kalbi and Abu Salih Badham, 
and that has been shown to be the late third- / early fourth-century 
Tafsir of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak al-Dinawari based consider¬ 
ably on the original Tafsir of al-Kalbi. On the basis of its citation 
in Yahya b. Sallam’s Tafsir, however, there is no reason to doubt 
that Riwayah 23 stems from Kufah in the first half of the second 
century: 

The Prophet was praying near the Ka‘bah \al-ba};t\ while the Mushrikun 
were seated. He recited [qara’a], “By the star,” and thought to him¬ 
self \haddatha nafsa-ht^ until, when he reached: “Have you seen al- 
Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his 
tongue \alqd al-shaytan ‘aid lisdni-hi]: “Indeed, they are with the 
high ghardniqP'^'^ And, indeed, it is their intercession that is hoped 

^^^Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition, 26. Indeed, the ahl al-hadlth repeatedly 
called him a “liar (kadhdhdb),” but despite this Ibn ‘Adi also recognized that 
“he is famous for tafsir, and no-one has a longer or more complete Tafsir than 
he”; see Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 6:114-120; al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 4:1236-1238; Ibn Hib- 
ban, Majruhin, 2:253-256; Ibn al-Jawzi, Du‘afd’, 3:62. The standard charge of 
tashaypu‘ was leveled at al-Kalbi: among the reports attributed to him by his 
critics is one in which Jibril is said to have accidentally given some part of Divine 
Revelation to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib instead of the Prophet, the Prophet having stood 
up to do something and ‘Ali having sat down in his place. See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 
9:178-181, at 179; Muhsin aX-Kmui, Afan al-shTah, 9:339-340; and the article, 
“al-Kalbi,” by Walid Atallah, EI2. Ibn Nadim cites the Tafsir of al-Kalbi as an 
independent work; Fihrist, 152. 

322Sezgin, GAS, i:34-35. 

See Harald Motzki, “Dating the So-Called Tafsir Ibn Abbas’. Some Additional Re¬ 
marks ,”Studies in Arabic and Islam 31 (2006), 147-163, which develops 
and emends the arguments in Andrew Rippin, “Tafsir Ibn Abbas and Criteria for 
Dating Early tafsir TtnXsP Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 18 (1994), 38-83; 
see also Marco Scholler, “Sira and Tafsir-. Muhammad al-Kalbi on the Jews of Me¬ 
dina,” in The Biography! of Muhammad’. The Issue of the Sources, ed. Harald Motzki 
(Leiden: Brill, 2000), 18-48. 

Hud’s citation adds here: “meaning: the angels \ya‘nial-mald’ikah\.” Given that 
this phrase is one of only two differences in wording between the two citations 
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for [fa-inna-ha ma‘a^^^ al-ghardniq al-‘ula wa-inna shafd‘ata-ha hiya 
al-murtaja\.” When he turned [insarafa\ (from his prayer)^^*’, they said: 
“Muhammad has mentioned our gods!” 

The Prophet said: “By God, it did not come down to me like this! [wa- 
Alldhi md ka-dhdlika nazalat ‘alay-yc^” And Jibril came down to him 
and the Prophet told him (what had happened). He (Jibril) said: “By 
God, I did not teach it to you like this, nor bring it to you like this! [wa- 
Alldhi md hd-kadhd ‘allamtu-ka wa-md ji’tu bi-hd hd-kadha\.” So God 
sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet,” to 
the end of the verse. 

Hud cites a further gloss directly from al-Kalbi: 

“Hid idhd tamannd: If he sought something wordly [insa’ala shay’an min 
al-dunya\, Satan cast this (as) speech onto his tongue \alqd al-shaytdn 
‘aid lisdni-hi hddhd al-qawl].”^^'^ 

Riwayah 23 from al-Kalbi thus provides a very precise interpre¬ 
tation of the phrase ilia idhd tamannd alqd al-shaytdn fi umniyyati-hi 
in CJur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. In Yahya’s citation, by tamannd, it is meant 
that the Prophet “thought to himself [haddatha nafsa-hu\.” Hud’s 
further gloss from al-Kalbi specifies the subject of the Prophet’s 
thoughts as being something that he sought to gain from this world, 
as opposed to deriving from God and his Divine mission— sa’ala 
shay’an min al-dunyd. Thus, when the Prophet was reciting Surat al- 
Najm in his prayer, he became absorbed in worldly desire. Satan cast 
onto his tongue words that gave expression to his thoughts, and the 
Prophet uttered them: alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hi hddhd al-qawl. 
In this way, Riwayah 23 effectively, if not explicitly, combines the 
two meanings for tamannd —“to desire” and “to recite”—to explain 


(the other also being in the nature of a parenthetical gloss; see footnote 247, be¬ 
low), it seems to me that it is unlikely to be from al-Kalbi, but is rather more likely 
to be inserted by someone posterior to Yahya. We will return to this gloss in the 
discussions of Riwayahs 25, 29, and 48. 

Possibly a copyist’s misreading of min, although ma‘a also appears in the version 
of the Satanic verses in Riwayah 24. 

^^'^The phrase min saldti-hi (“from his prayer”) is only in Hud. 

^^^Hud, Tafsir, 4:240. Given that Yahya’s commentary on Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm is 
incompletely preserved, there is no means of knowing if Hud is citing this gloss of 
al-Kalbi from Yahya’s Tafsir or from another source. 
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the Satanic verses incident. The Prophet desired something in con¬ 
travention of his Divine mission, and Satan induced the Prophet to 
utter something that served this desire. 

As in Riwayah 14, the Prophet’s error appears to take place during 
his recitation of a prior Revelation, and the Prophet realizes on his 
own that something has gone wrong in his recitation: “The Prophet 
said, ‘By God, it did not come down to me like this!”’ However, he is 
confused as to exactly what has happened until Jibril confirms his 
error, which is then explained by Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. 


Riwayahs 24 to 26: 

From Qatadah b. Di‘amah 


Riwayahs 24, 25, and 26 represent separate transmissions from the 
Basran mufassir Qatadah b. Di‘amah (60-117), Riwayah 24 having 
been transmitted in Basrah, and Riwayahs 25 and 26 in San‘a’. 


Riwayah 24: Cited by Yahya b. Sallam al-Basn in His Tafsir 

Riwayah 24 is cited from Qatadah in the commentary on Qur’an 
22:52 al-Hajj in the Tafsir of Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri al-Qayrawani 
(124-200) with this isnM-?'^^ 

Sa‘id b. Abl ‘Arubah al-BasrI (d. 156) <- Qatadah b. Di‘amah al-Basri 
(60-117). 

It is also cited by al-Suyuti in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al- 
Hajj in the Durr. Al-Suyuti has it from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim 
al-Razi (d. 338), without an isnad.^'^^ 


^^®Yahya b. Sallam, Tafsir, MS ‘Abdaliyyah 134, folios unnumbered; and Tafsir 
Yahya b. Sallam, 1:384. 

Al-Suyuti, Durr, 6:68. Sa'id b. Abi Arubah is present in two of the eight isnads by 
which reports from Qatadah appear in the extant portion of the Tafsir of Ibn Abi 
Hatim; see K05, Isnad Verileri Qer9evesinde, 53-60. 
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Q_atadah b. Di‘amah, who was born blind, was both a qasf^^ and one 
of the most important mufassirs of late first- / early second-century 
Basrah, and was remembered by later Hadith scholars for his phe¬ 
nomenal memory. While his tafsir has not survived intact, it is 
cited over three thousand times by al-Tabari, over twelve hundred 
times in the extant portion of the Tafsir of Ibn Abi Hatim,^^^ was used 
by al-Tha‘labi,^^^ and was studied by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463).^^^ 

Sa‘id b. Abi Arubah was one of the first scholars to compile a col¬ 
lection of Prophetic Hadith according to subject matter {awwalman 
sannafa al-sunan al-nabawiyyah), although he was lax with his isnMs 
and was labeled a mudalUs. Nonetheless, he had a generally high rep¬ 
utation as a Hadith scholar until he lost his memory near the end of 
his life. Although averse to writing Hadith, he is reported to have 
made a point of writing down the tafsir of Qatadah. Yahya b. Ma‘in 
considered him the most reliable of Qatadah’s students.Given that 
the Tafsir of Yahya b. Sallam is a second-century source, and given 
the favorable attestations of Sa‘id b. Abi Arubah’s transmission from 
Qatadah, one is encouraged to accept the citations of Qatadah in the 
Tafsir ofYahya b. Sallam as, indeed, representing transmissions from 
Q_atadah. This position will be reinforced by Riwayahs 27,28, and 29 
from a student of Qatadah’s tafsir, Muqatil b. Sulayman. 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses: 


Judah, “al-Q_asas wa-al-qussas,” 113-114. 

^^*See the study by ‘Abd Allah Abu al-Sa‘ud Badr, Tafsir QfltMah radiya Allah 
‘an-hu: dirdsah li-al-mufassir wa-manhaj tafslri-hi (Cairo: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1979), 
where Riwayah 24 is cited at 105 as an example of Qatadah’s relating the Qur’an 
to events in the life of the Prophet. See also Gosta Vitestam, “Qatada b. Di‘ama 
al-SadusI et la science du hadith CorrespondanceD’Orient 11 (1970), 490-498; Ab- 
diilhamit Biri§ik, “Katade b. Diame,” TDVIA-, al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:269-283; Ibn 
Hajar, Tahdhib, 8:351-356; Sezgin, GAS, 1:31-32. 

^^^Heribert Horst, “Zur Uberlieferung im Korankommentar at-Tabaris,” Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesselschaft 103 (1953), 290-307, at 301. 

See K05, isnad Verileri 5er5evesinde, 54. 

334Ai-ThaTabI, Mufassiru sharq, 24-26. 

^^®See the citation from the manuscript of al-KhatIb al-BaghdMI’s mashyakhah in 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:32. 

336 See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:413-418; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:63-66; Ibn Adi, Kamil, 
3:393-397; al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 2:474-478 (the latter two are primarily concerned 
with the decline in his powers of memory). This isnad was apparently not cited 
again in the literature, and has not been commented on by either al-Albani or 
al-Halabi al-Athari. 
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While the Messenger of God was praying at the Station of Ibrahim, 
he became drowsy \na‘asd\. Satan cast a phrase onto his tongue, and 
he uttered it \fa-alqa al-shaytan ‘ala lisdni-hi kalimatan fa-takallama 
bi-ha\-, and the Mushrikun latched onto it (using it) against him 
\ta‘allaqa hi-haP'^ al-mushrikun ‘alay-hi\. He said: “Have you seen al- 
Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?”; and Satan cast onto his 
tongue [fa-alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hif^h “Indeed, their intercession 
is what is hoped for! Indeed, they are with the high ghardnlq! [fa-inna 
shafd ‘ata-hd hiya al-murtajd^^^ wa-inna-hd la-ma ‘a al-ghardnlq al- ‘ula\ 

The Mushrikun memorized these (verses); Satan told them that 
the Prophet of God had recited them [akhbara-hum al-shaytdn anna 
nabiyyaAlldh qadqara’a-ha\, and their tongues were debased by them 
[dhallat bi-ha\. And God sent down: “We have not sent before you a 
Messenger or a Prophet.” So God repelled Satan and instructed His 
Prophet with His authoritative writ [fa-daharaAlldhu al-shaytdna wa- 
laqqana nabiyya-hu hujjata-hu\.^^° 

Riwayah 24 introduces a new narrative element that affects the 
hermeneutical elaboration of the incident. This is the phrase “He be¬ 
came drowsy [na‘asd\.” Here, the Prophet is depicted as uttering the 
Satanic verses when he was sleepy—in other words, when he was not 
fully alert and conscious of what he was doing. This is not dissimilar 
to the explanation of the incident given in Riwayah 14: “The Mes¬ 
senger of God did this unmindfully {wa-sahd rasulAlldU\” Also, as 
with Riwayah 14, in Riwayah 24 the Prophet is apparently reciting 
a siirah that has been revealed to him earlier, and the narrative mo¬ 
tif of a desired reconciliation with Quraysh is absent. The additional 
element of sleepiness may, however, also be seen as specifically re¬ 
lated to Satanic intervention as the diminished consciousness that 
accompanies drowsiness is understood to make the individual more 
vulnerable to Satan.^^^ The fact that this error took place while the 


^^^Thus in al-Suyuti’s citation; Yahyab. Sallam has ta‘allaqa-hd. 

Al-Suyuti has here: “while he was drowsy \wa-na‘asd\” 

^^®A1-Suyuti: wa-innashafd‘ata-hdla-turtajd. 

^'‘"This last sentence is not in Yahya b. Sallam. 

34i“The presence of Ash-Shaytan pervades the whole sleep process from the onset 
of drowsiness to waking. When a man yawns, the hadith warn him to cover his 
mouth lest Satan enter; and he should not make any noise as he yawns, for it is the 
sound of Satan’s laugh.” Peter J. Awn, Satan’s Tragedy and Redemption-. Iblis in Sufi 
Psychology (Leiden: Brill, 1983), 50. 
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Prophet was praying may well have been understood by an early Mus¬ 
lim audience in the context of the several traditions that stress the 
importance of avoiding drowsiness {na‘s) when praying and when re¬ 
citing the Qur’an.^^^ On the other hand, it should be noted that Surat 
al-Kawthar is reported to have been revealed to Muhammad in a state 
of “drowsiness {ighfa%” which would suggest that while, in the pres¬ 
ent instance, the Prophet was reciting a previously revealed verse, he 
was nonetheless in a state associated for him with the experience of 
Revelation.^^^ We will shortly encounter the na‘asa / drowsiness mo¬ 
tif that characterizes Riwayah 24 in three presentations of the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident (Riwayahs 27, 28, and 29) that are given in the 
Tafsir of Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150), whom we know to have made 
extensive use of C^tadah’s tafsir. While Muqatil does not expressly 
cite Qatadah when presenting the Satanic verses incident (it is not his 
method to cite his sources), we shall see that his Riwayah 27 shares 
distinctive phrases with Riwayah 24. The fact that the distinctive 
«a‘«s«/drowsiness motif appears in the generation after Qatadah 
in two separate Basran sources, one of whom, Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Arubah, 
attributes it directly to Qatadah, and the other of whom, Muqatil b. 
Sulayman, used Qatadah as a major source, suggests strongly that Ri¬ 
wayah 24 and its ««‘as«/drowsiness motif is, indeed, from Qatadah. 


Riwayah 25: al-Tabari’s Citation of Tafsir Muhammad ibn 
Thawr ‘anMa‘mar ‘an Qatadah, and of al-Hasan b. Yahya’s 
Citation of Qa^tadah in the Baghdadi Transmission of the 
Tafsir of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani 

Riwayahs 25 and 26 are Yemeni transmissions from Qatadah via 
Ma‘mar b. Rashid al-Basri al-San‘am (96-154). Riwayah 25 is cited 


^‘‘^For these traditions, including the specific warning that “drowsiness in prayer is 
from Satan [al-nu‘as fial-salat min al-shaytan\,” see A. J. Wensinck, Concordance 
etIndicesdela TraditionMusulman (Leiden: Brill, 1936), 6:484-485. 

Later scholars have been at pains to distinguish this ighfd’a.% “not the drowsiness 
of sleep, but the state that would come upon him at the time of Revelation \layisa 
al-ighfd’atu ighfd’ata al-nawm balal-hdlah allatikdnat ta‘tari-hi ‘inda al-wahy\”', 
see al-Suyuti, al-Itqdn fi ‘ulum al-Qiir’dn, ed. Muhammad Abu al-Fadl Ibrahim 
(Beirut: al-Maktabah al-‘Asriyyah, 1988), 1:65-66. 
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by al-Tabari in his commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj in the Jdmi‘ 
al-baydn by two isnads, both of which go back to Qatadah via Ma‘mar 
b. Rashid al-Basri al-San‘ani (93-153): 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-A‘la al-San‘ani al-Basri (d. 245) 4- Muhammad 
b. Thawr al-San‘ani (d. 190) 4- Ma‘mar b. Rashid al-Basri al-San‘ani 
(95-153) ^ Qatadah b. Di‘amah al-Basri (60-117). 

and 

al-Hasan b. Yahya b. Ja‘d al-Jurjani al-Baghdadi (d. 263) ^ Abd 
al-Razzaq b. Hammam al-San‘ani (126-211) ^ Ma‘mar b. Rashid al- 
Basri al-San‘ani (95-153) <- Qatadah b. Di‘amah al-Basri (60-117).^^^ 

Ma‘mar b. Rashid (96-154) was a native Basran who, by his own ac¬ 
count, studied with Qatadah when he was fifteen years old. Although 
he was held in high esteem by his fellow Hadith scholars, some were 
unhappy with the fact that he transmitted Qatadah’s Tafsir, this 
because of its poor isnads. He traveled to San‘a’, where the people 
thought so highly of him that they would not let him leave.Both of 
the respective transmitters from Ma‘mar, Muhammad b. Thawr and 
‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam, are from San‘a’. 

Al-Tabari gives the text as coming from the first isnad, and adds 
that the second isnad transmits “something similar ]bi-nahwi-hi\” 
by which he means that the wording differs but the meaning is the 
same (see the discussion, below). In the Jdmi‘ al-baydn, al-Tabari 
regularly cites these isndds in this way. The fact that the two isndds 
diverge at the point of the transmitter from Ma‘mar but nonethe¬ 
less carry the same reports strongly suggests that the report should 
be accepted as having, indeed, been taught by Ma‘mar b. Rashid in 
San‘a’ in the first half of the second century. 


344 Al-Tabari,17:191. 

There is a delightful account of this: “When Ma‘mar entered San‘a’, they were 
loathe to let him leave them. Someone said to them, ‘Shackle him [qayyidu-hu\V 
So, they got him married \fa-zawwaju-hu\\” Ma‘mar eventually managed to 
leave San‘a’ after about eight years in order to perform the Hajj, and apparently 
did not return. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar 7:5-18; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 10:243-246; and 
the study by Muhammad Ra’fat Sa‘id, Ma'mar b. Rashidal-San‘dm: masddiru-hu 
wa-manhaju-hu wa-atharu-hu ft riwdyat al-hadith (Riyadh: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 1983). 
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In the first isnad, the transmitter from Ma‘mar is Muhammad 
b. Thawr al-San‘ani (d. 190), universally regarded as a reliable 
Hadith transmitter. Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380) records a work that he 
calls Tafsir Muhammad ibn Thawr ‘an Ma‘mar ‘an Qff.tadahd'^'^The. 
transmitter from Muhammad b. Thawr is Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
A‘la al-San‘ani al-Basri, the teacher of al-Tabari whom we encoun¬ 
tered in Riwayah 16. Muhammad b. Abd al-A‘la al-Basri’s interest 
in this work must have been piqued by the fact of it constituting 
a migrant tafsir transmission from the great Basran mufassir Qa- 
tadah, which after a century of transmission in the Yemen had now 
returned to its place of origin. The Tafsir Muhammad ibn Thawr ‘an 
Ma‘mar ‘an Q^tadah is cited by al-Tabari over one thousand times 
in the Jdmi‘al-bayanJ''^'^ 

In al-Tabari’s second isnad, the transmitter from Ma‘mar is his 
most important pupil, Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani (126-211 / 743- 
827), “the leading scholar of the Yemen” in the second half of the sec¬ 
ond century. Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani enjoyed, in the main, a high 
reputation among the Hadith authorities,^^* and his vast Musan- 
naf represents one of the earliest extant Hadith collections.*^^ The 
present report, however, is not from the MusannaPovX from Abd al- 
Razzaq al-San‘ani’s Tafsir, the bulk of which is made up of reports 
from Ma‘mar b. Rashid. Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani’s Tafsir, to which 
we shall come in Riwayah 26, has come down to us in two manu¬ 
scripts. The link between Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani and al-Tabari is 
al-Hasan b. Abi al-Rabi‘ Yahya al-Baghdadi (d. 263).*®“ Al-Hasan b. 
Yahya was an important transmitter of Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani’s 


^'‘^See Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 53; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:302, Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:89. 

^^^Horst, “Uberlieferung,” 300. 

^^®The quotation is from the entry on“al-San‘am”by H. Motzki in E/2. The Hadith 
authority, Yahya b. Ma'in said, “Even if‘Abd al-Razzaq was to commit apostasy, we 
would not leave his Hadith! \law irtadda ‘Abdal-Razzdq md taraknd haditha-hu\ 
See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:563-580; and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:310-315; for negative 
views, see Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 5:311-315; al-‘Uqayli, Du’afd’, 3:857-860. 

^‘‘^‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, al-Musannaf ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami (lo- 
hannesburg: al-Majlis al-‘Ilmi, 1970). For the view that the Musannaf of‘Abd al- 
Razzaq contains reports that may be dated to the first century of Islam, see Har- 
ald Motzki, “The Musannaf of‘Abd al-Razzaq aI-San‘ani as a Source of Authentic 
ahddith of the First Century K.Yi.,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies 50,1991,1-21. 
See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 7:453-454; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
12:356-357; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 2:324-325. 
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Tafsir, and apparently al-Tabari’s main source for that work; this 
second isnad is cited by al-Tabari 630 times in the commentary on 
the first twenty-six surahs in the Jdmi‘ al-baydn.^^^ Also, at least 
two hundred of the reports in the published manuscript of‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-San‘ani’s Tafsir are from al-Hasan b. Yahya.^®^ 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses in al-Tabari’s ci¬ 
tation of the Tafsir Muhammad ibn Thawr ‘an Ma‘mar ‘an Qatadah 
and in al-Hasan b. Yahya’s Baghdadi transmission of the Tafsir of 
Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani:^®^ 

In regard to His words: . . into his umniyyah”: The Prophet 

desired [yatamannd\ that God not denounce [laya‘ib'\ the gods of 
the Mushrikun, and Satan cast into his desire \fa-alqa al-shayrtan fi 
umniy}y}ati-hi\, and he (the Prophet) said \fa-qalc^\ “The gods who are 
called upon: their intercession is to be hoped for: indeed, they are high 
gharaniq \inna al-alihataallatitud‘a^^‘^ inna shafa‘ata-ha la-turtaja wa- 
inna-ha la-al-gharaniq al- ‘uld\.” 

And God removed [nasakhd\ that and established His Signs \wa- 
ahkama aydti-ht\, and he said \fa-qdld\-. “Have you seen al-Lat, al- 
‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other? Would you have sons, and He, 
daughters?,” until he reached: “authority [sultdn\.” 

When Satan cast what he cast [lammd alqa al-shaytdn md alqd\, the 
Mushrikun said: “Allah has spoken favourably of our gods,” and they 
were greatly pleased by it. And that is^^^ (the meaning of) God’s words: 
“To make that which Satan cast a trial for those in whose hearts is 
sickness.” 

It is apparent here that fa-qdla in line 4 must be taken to refer to 
the Prophet. As in Riwayahs 2 and 3, above, the Prophet desires 
that God not speak badly of the gods of CJuraysh. God, of course, 
is not going to oblige, as the Prophet’s desire is an illegitimate one. 


^^'Horst, “Uberlieferung,” 300. 

the indices to ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘anI, in Tafsir al-Qjir’dn, ed. Mustafa 
Muslim Muhammad (Riyadh: Maktabat al-Rushd, 1989), 3:257-258. 

^^^The reports from Qatadah are rejected by al-Albani on the basis that they are 
mursal, Nash al-majdniq, 12; similarly by al-Sawwayani, al- Qflsimah, 1:429. 

am reading the word td’-ddl-‘ay/n-alif maqsurah as tud‘d, rather than tudda‘d, on 
the basis that the writing of the terminal alif as alif maqsurah is not of material 
significance in early Arabic orthography. 

fa-dhdlika for fa-dhakara (see Riwayah 25). 
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Instead, it is Satan who casts upon the Prophet words that fulfill his 
desire, and the Prophet duly utters the words. The hermeneutical 
elaboration of the incident in Riwayah 25 is thus consonant with the 
interpretation of the incident we have seen in other early reports (see 
Riwayahs 1, 2,3, 8,9,12,13,16 to 20,22, and 23). 

There are, however, two significant differences between Riwayahs 
24 and 25 as regards their respective hermeneutical elaborations. 
The first is that the distinctive and hermeneutically pivotal narrative 
motif of the Prophet’s drowsiness is absent from Riwayah 25—in¬ 
stead, we have here the motif of the Prophet’s desire not to displease 
Quraysh. The second difference is subtle, but also hermeneutically 
significant: namely, that in Riwayah 25, the Prophet does not utter 
the Satanic verses after reciting Qur’an 53:19, “Have you seen al-Lat, 
al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third the other?” Rather, in Riwayah 25, as 
in Riwayah l, Qur’an 53:19-23—“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third the other? Should you have males, and He females? 
That, indeed, would be an unfair division! Indeed, they are no more 
than names which you have named, you and your ancestors! Allah 
has not sent down any authority with them”—is given here as having 
been revealed in abrogation of the Satanic verses. This is significant 
because having Qur’an 19-23 al-Najm as the abrogating verses obvi¬ 
ates the objection raised by some later scholars to the logic of those 
narratives of the Satanic verses incident that have the Prophet first 
utter the Satanic verses in praise of the deities of Quraysh, and then 
continue immediately forward in his recitation of Surat al-Najm to 
condemn the deities. 

These differences between Riwayahs 24 and 25 may appear sub¬ 
stantive enough to induce the skeptic to question the isnads and, 
perhaps, to doubt the attribution of one or both of Riwayahs 24 
and 25 to Qatadah. I have already noted my view that the fact that 
distinctive na‘asa/drawsiness motif appears in the generation after 
Qatadah in two separate Basran sources, one of whom, Sa‘id b. Abi 
Arubah, attributes it directly to Qatadah, and the other of whom, 
Muqatil b. Sulayman, used Qatadah as a major source, suggests 

356 We noted in the discussion of Riwayah 2, above, the objection of the Egyptian 
modern, Muhammad Husayn Haykal, to “confused, self-contradictory” and “il¬ 
logical” notion of the Prophet having “praised and condemned al-Lat, aI-‘Uzza 
and Manat within four verses”; Haykal, Hay/at Muhammad, 144. 
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Strongly that Riwayah 24 is, indeed, from Qatadah. However, given 
that the Basran and San‘am recensions are so different, one may 
make one of two provisional conclusions. It may be that Qatadah 
taught the incident in more than one way, Riwayah 25 being the in¬ 
terpretation preferred—or, simply, heard—by Ma‘mar. Certainly, 
this is not at all implausible; we will see in Riwayahs 27 to 30 how 
Muqatil b. Sulayman gave four slightly different presentations of the 
incident within his Tafsir. 

Alternatively, Riwayah 25 may represent Ma‘mar’s own exegetical 
activity, building upon what he had studied with Qatadah. The latter 
scenario would, for the first (and only) time in this study, call into 
question whether an isnad represents a genuine transmission his¬ 
tory. In view of our working assumption—that fabrication of isnads 
was not systemic in the genres of sirah-maghdzi and tafsir, and that 
weak isnads should, therefore, be taken at face value as represent¬ 
ing genuine transmission histories unless there is specific reason to 
suggest otherwise—we are obliged to address the question of why, in 
the present instance, there should be an exceptional motive for the 
false attribution of Riwayah 25 to Q_atadah. Here I suspect that it 
is significant that the two transmitters from Ma‘mar, Muhammad 
b. Thawr al-San‘am and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am, are both muhad- 
diths of established repute; muhaddiths, of course, were concerned 
with providing complete isnads. It may also be of significance here 
that Ma‘mar taught in San‘a’: the great appeal of Ma‘mar to the 
scholarly community of San‘a’, located on the southern periphery 
of the Dar al-Islam, must have derived considerably from the fact 
that he had studied in the intellectual heartland of the Islamic world 
under such important figures as Qatadah b. Di‘amah. There would 
thus have been a particular incentive to emphasize the link between 
Ma‘mar’s teachings in San‘a’ and the Basran authorities under whom 
he had studied. Nonetheless, we should note that while Riwayah 25 
differs from Riwayah 24 in its hermeneutical elaboration of the inci¬ 
dent, it does not contradict Riwayah 24 as to the fundamental point: 
namely, that the Prophet uttered the Satanic verses.As regards 
that unit of meaning, it does not at all misrepresent Qatadah. 


question of whether this difference between the riwayahs attributed to Q_atadah 
is broadly characteristic ofthe Basran and San'ani transmissions of Qatadah’s tafsir 
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Riwayah 26: From the Tafsir of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani 

Riwayah 26 is cited in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj 
in the published Tafsir of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am. The Tafsir of 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am has received three separate editions, all 
of which have used the two extant manuscripts: MS Ankara, Sa’ib 
4216, which dates to the sixth century; and MS Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, 
Tafsir 242, which is from the eighth century.^®® 

While the isnads for individual reports in this Tafsir always be¬ 
gin with ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am, MS Dar al-Kutub, Tafsir 242 as a 
whole is transmitted by this isnad-. 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Khushani al-Qurtubi (221-286) ^ 
Salamah b. Shabib al-Makki (d. 247) 4- ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam 
al-San‘ani (126-211) <- Ma‘mar b. Rashid al-Basri al-San‘ani (96-154) 

<- Qatadah b. Di‘amah al-Basri (60-117).^®® 

Thus, MS Dar al-Kutub, Tafsir 242 represents the Tafsir of ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq in the transmission of (firiwdyat) his student, Salamah b. 
Shabib al-Makki (d. 247), a Khurasani who settled in Mecca. It was 
probably there that he studied with ‘Abd al-Razzaq. He was clearly 
one of the ahl al-hadith, and is cited in the canonical collections.^*® 
With Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Khushani al-Qurmbi (d. 286), 
who studied with Salamah b. Shabib in Egypt, ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s 
Tafsir was transported to Spain.^*i MS Ankara, Sa’ib 4216 is trans¬ 


corpus can be determined only by a full comparative study of the two, something 
that has not yet been carried out. 

^^®The superior edition is that of Mustafa Muslim Muhammad, cited above, which 
contains a biographical study at 1:1-27; the others are ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am, 
Tafsir al-Qjir’an al-‘aziz al-musamma Tafsir ‘Abd al-Razzaq, ed. ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti 
Amin Qal‘aji (Beirut: Dar Ma‘rifah, 1991); and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, Tafsir 
‘Abdal-Razzaq, ed. Mahmud Muhammad ‘Abduh (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmi- 
yyah, 1999). On the work, see Ismail Cerrahoglu, “Abdurrazzak ibn Hemmam ve 
Ankara UniversitesillahiyetFakultesiDergisi 15(1967),99-111. 
Regrettably, I have not seen either manuscript, and am relying on the work of 
the respective editors of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani’s Tafsir. In Mustafa Muslim 
Muhammad’s edition, the isnad of the Cairo MS is given in the editor’s introduc¬ 
tion, 1:32-33, while Riwayah 30 is given at 2:40. In al-Qal‘aji’s edition, the isnddis 
given in the editor’s introduction at 1:32, while Riwayah 30 is at 2:35. 

^®°See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:256-257; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:146-147. 

^*’See Luis Molina, “Un arabe entre muladies: Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Salam al- 
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mitted by the same isnad as far as Salamah b. Shabib, with no men¬ 
tion of any further transmitter after him.^®^ 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses in Riwayah 26. 
It is effectively identical to Riwayah 25 (al-Tabari’s citation of the 
Tafsir of‘Abd al-Razzaq), except that at one critical juncture the two 
manuscripts differ both from Riwayah 25 and from each other: 

In regard to His words: “into his umniyyah”: The Prophet desired 
\yatamanna\ that God denounce f m‘lh\ the gods of the Mushrikun,^*^ 
OR: In regard to His words: “into his umniyyah”: The Prophet de¬ 
sired \mtamannd\ that Satan denounce the gods of the Mushrikun [an 
ya‘iba al-shaytanu dlihata al-mushrikln\,^^‘' 

and Satan cast into his desire [fa-alqa al-shaytdn fi umniyyati-hi], 
and he said [fa-qald\\ “The gods who are called upon: their intercession 
is to be hoped for: indeed, they are as high ghardniq [inna al-dlihata 
allati tud‘d^^^ anna shafd ‘ata-hd la-turtajd wa-inna-hd la-bi-al-ghardniq 
al-‘uld\.” 


Jusanl,” in Manuela Marin (ed.), Estudios Onomdstico-Biogrdficos de al-Andalus 
(Homenajea Jose Maria Forneas) VI, Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, 1988, 337-351, translated as “An Arab among Muwallads: Muham¬ 
mad ibn ‘Abd ai-Salam al-Khushani,” in Manuela Marin (ed.) The Formation of 
al-Andalus, Parti: Historji and Society, Aldershot: Ashgate, 1998,115-128; Abu ai- 
Walid ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Azdi Ibn al-Faradi (d. 403), Tdrikh 
al-‘ulamd’ wa-al-ruwdt li-al-‘ilm bi-al-Andalus, ed. al-Sayyid ‘Izzat aI-‘Attar 
al-Husayni (Cairo: al-Khanji, 1954), 2:16-17; al-Dhahabi, Styar, 13:459-460. ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq aI-San‘anrs Tafsir was still being transmitted from al-Khushani in 
Spain in the sixth century; see al-Ishbili, Fahrasah, 54-56. 

This is the assessment of‘Abduh in the introduction to his edition: ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-San‘am, Tafsir‘Ahdal-Razzaq, 1:229. 

^*^MS Ankara, Sa’ib 4216, noted by Mustafa Muslim Muhammad in his edition of 
‘Abd al-Razzaq aI-San‘am, Tafsir, 2:40, footnote 1. The present analysis is in¬ 
debted to Mustafa Muslim Muhammad for his carefulness, as neither of the other 
two editors notes any textual variants between the manuscripts in regard to this 
report. Qahaji’s text cites only the present reading; ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘am, 
Tafsiral-Qur’dnal-‘aziz, 2:335. 

^^^MS Dar al-Kutub, Tafsir 242, noted by Mustafa Muslim Muhammad in his edi¬ 
tion of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, Tafsir al-Qjir’dn, 2:40, footnote 1. In his edition, 
not only does‘Abduh not note any textual variants between the manuscripts in 
regard to this report, but also he seems irresponsibly to collate the two versions, 
and has the text read “The Prophet desired that God denounce Satan and the gods 
of the Mushrikin [anyaHha Alldhu al-shay/tdna wa-dlihata al-mushrikin^,” Tafsir 
‘Ahdal-Razzaq, 3:410. 

^'’^The editions of both Qal‘aji and ‘Abduh tyautyud'd [s/c]. 
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And God removed [nasakhd\ that and established His Signs [wa- 
ahkama ayati-ht\, and he said \fa-qald\-. “Have you seen al-Lat, al- 
‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other? Would you have sons, and He, 
daughters?,” until he reached: “power.” When Satan cast what he cast 
[lamma alqa al-shaytan ma alqa\, the Mushrikun said: “Allah has spo¬ 
ken favourably of our gods,” and they were greatly pleased by it. And 
that is [fa-dhalika] (the meaning of) God’s words: “To make that which 
Satan cast a trial for those in whose hearts is sickness.” 

The manuscripts of ‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsir thus differ from each 
other, and from al-Tabari’s citation of Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsir, in 
regard to a single phrase that entirely alters the hermeneutical 
elaboration of the incident. Where al-Tabari’s citation reads, “The 
Prophet desired that God not denounce Ud va‘ib\ the gods of the 
Mushrikun,” MS Sa’ib 4216 reads, “The Prophet desired that God 
denounce \ya‘ib\ the gods of the Mushrikun.” In this second version, 
the fa-qdla phrase in line 5 of Riwayah 26 must be taken to refer to 
Satan and not the Prophet, unless we are to understand here that Sa¬ 
tan managed to make the Prophet say something opposed to his own 
desire. Here, the Prophet desires something, Satan intervenes to ob¬ 
struct it, and God then moves to fulfill it. The difference between the 
text of MS Sa’ib 4216 and that of Riwayah 25 amounts, of course, to 
a single word: the absence of the negative particle Id from MS Sa’ib 
4216. There are two obvious questions that raise themselves here: is 
the textual variance anything more than a scribal error; and, if so, 
which of the two wordings is the original? 

It seems to me almost certain that al-Tabari’s text is the original 
one and that MS Sa’ib 4216 is a later corruption. We should begin 
by noting that Mustafa Muslim Muhammad points out that “most 
of the riwdyahs in the Tafsir of Abd al-Razzaq [as published from 
the manuscripts] are related in al-Tabari by one of two chains”— 
namely, the two cited in Riwayah 25, above.^®® In other words, al- 
Tabari’s citations from Ma‘mar via both Muhammad b. Thawr and 
Abd al-Razzaq largely correspond to the citations from Ma‘mar 
in the manuscripts of the Tafsir Abd al-Razzaq—meaning that we 
are undoubtedly dealing with the same work. Al-Tabari, as we have 


Tn the introduction to his edition of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani, Tafsir, 136-37. 
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seen, provides two different isnads for Riwayah 25: in addition to 
the citation of‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsir, there is the riwayah from the 
TafsirMuhammadb. Thawr ‘an Ma‘mar ‘an Qytadah. While in this 
instance al-Tabari actually cites the text from Muhammad b. Thawr, 
he says that the report related by ‘Abd al-Razzaq says something 
similar {bi-nahwi-hi). That al-Tabari uses the word nahw to mean 
“the same thing as regards meaning” may be seen in the statement 
he makes when introducing reports that agree with his own inter¬ 
pretation of the Satanic verses incident (that the Prophet uttered the 
verses): “The ahl al-ta’wil have said nahw what we (al-Tabari) have 
said. Those who said this are:.. That al-Tabari cannot be gloss¬ 
ing over textual differences in the present instance is clear from the 
fact that he follows the above statement with the citation of none 
other than Riwayah 25. In other words, al-Tabari is citing Riwayah 
25 for the express purpose of illustrating his own interpretation of 
the incident, and is hardly likely, in this situation, to give isnads car¬ 
rying contradictory reports from the same authority! Both texts that 
al-Tabari is citing must, indeed, have said the same thing. 

The remaining question, then, is why Riwayahs 25 and 26 differ. 
From my own perusal, it does not appear that, generally speaking, 
the reports common to the manuscripts of‘Abd al-Razzaq’s Tafsir, 
on the one hand, and those cited from ‘Abd al-Razzaq by al-Tabari, 
on the other, differ meaningfully; rather, such divergences as there 
are will be largely orthographic or paraphrastic in nature. This 
would encourage one to view the absence of the la in MS Sa’ib 4216 
as a scribal omission from the original text, and thus to disregard 
Riwayah 26 altogether as a hermeneutical unit representative of the 
Tafsir of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani. What we cannot tell is whether 
this omission was accidental or a deliberate manipulation of the text 
aimed at preserving the doctrine of ‘ismat al-anbiyd’.^^^ The only 


wa- bi-nahwi ma qulna fi dhalika qdla ahl al-ta’wil. dhikru man qdla dhalikax ... ; 
al-Tabari,17:191. Al-Tabari’s use of nahw corresponds to its 
meaning as a technical term used by classical Hadith scholars: see Muhammad 
b. Muhammad Abu Shuhbah, al-Waslt fi ‘ulum wa-mustalah al-hadlth (Jeddah: 
‘Alam al-Ma‘rifah, 1983), 162. 

^‘^®Such a manipulation might of course have been innocent in intent: one can see 
how a later scribe or transmitter would find it unimaginable that the Prophet 
would have “desired that God not denounce \ldya‘ih\ the gods of the Mushrikun,” 
and would have taken the la as necessarily representing a scribal error. There is a 
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thing that is clear is that Riwayah 26, whether by accident or by 
design, does to Riwayah 25 what Riwayah 10 does to Riwayah 9: 
it adjusts the narrative to present an interpretation of the incident 
acceptable to those who found repugnant the first-century idea that 
the Prophet himself uttered the Satanic verses. As for the text of 
MS Dar al-Kutub, Tafsir 242—“The Prophet desired that Satan de¬ 
nounce the gods of the Mushrikun”—this has the effect of rendering 
the narrative of the Satanic verses incident incoherent, and may be 
summarily discarded as corrupt. 

Once we disregard the textual variants in Riwayah 26 as later 
corruptions, we find that Riwayah 26 is identical to Riwayah 25. In 
other words, we will then have two (if not three) separate transmis¬ 
sions of the same report from ‘Abd al-Razzaq from Ma‘mar, some¬ 
thing that reinforces the attribution of Riwayah 25 to Ma‘mar b. 
Rashid (if not necessarily to Qatadah). 


Riwdyahs 24 to 26: 
Conclusions 


Riwayah 24 may reasonably be taken to represent a transmission 
from Qatadah b. Di‘amah (60-117), as preserved in second-century 
Basrah in the Tafsir of Yahya b. Sallam, and thus to constitute a 
first-century report (a conclusion that will be reinforced as we move 
on to examine Riwayah 27 from Muqatil b. Sulayman). Although 
Riwayah 25 is also attributed to Qatadah, it does not contain the 


similar instance in one of the manuscript sources for the present study where it 
is incoherently stated that the Prophet “desired . .. that there not be sent down 
upon him that which would not drive them (Quraysh) from him [tamanna ...an la 
yansila ‘alay-hi ma layunajfiru-hum ‘an-hu\" whereas the text should read, “that 
there not be sent down upon him that which would drive them (Quraysh) away 
from him,” both in terms of narrative logic and because the verb naffar/yunaffiru/ 
tanfir carries a negative connotation of repulsion, and according to the principle 
of Hsmah, Prophets are not supposed to commit acts that cause tanfir. The second 
“not/ld” is self-evidently an erroneous addition, but one of ready enough prove¬ 
nance: one can perfectly understand how a scribe or transmitter might be puzzled 
that the Prophet should want to do other than drive the Unbelievers from him. 
See Yahya b. al-Qasim al-Fadil al-Yamani (d. 753), Mahdhith al-tanzilwa-mafdtih 
abwdb al-ta’wil, MS London, British Library, Or. 6904, f. 166a. 
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na‘asa motif; thus, either Qatadah related the incident in more than 
one way, or the report represents the further hermeneutical elabora¬ 
tion by Ma‘mar b. Rashid in San‘a’, building on and attributed to his 
Basran master, Qatadah, as an authority figure. Riwayah 26 is no 
more than a textual corruption of Riwayah 25; whether deliberate 
or accidental, we cannot tell. 


Riwdyahs 27 to 30: 
From Muqatil b. Sulayman 


Riwayahs 27, 28, 29, and 30 are given in his Tafslr by Muqatil b. 
Sulayman al-Balkhi al-Basri (80-150), a Basran contemporary of 
all three of Qatadahs (to whom he was junior); Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Arubah 
(they were of the same generation); and Yahya b. Sallam al-Basri (to 
whom he was senior). Riwayahs 27, 28, and 29 are elaborations of 
Q_atadah’s interpretation of the incident in Riwayah 24. 

No less a figure than Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi‘i (d. 208) ac¬ 
knowledged that “compared to Muqatil, the rest were children in 
but Muqatil’s reputation among the ahl al-hadith was 
close to uniformly appalling, with the outcome summed up by 
al-Dhahabi: “They rejected him by consensus.”^^® Nonetheless, 
the Tafsir of Muqatil b. Sulayman represents the earliest complete 
commentary on the Qur’an to have come down to us in manuscript 
form. It was published in Cairo between 1979 and 1986,^^^ but sub- 


^^'^al-nas ‘ayM ‘ala MuqMlfi al-tafslr, cited in Ahmad Isma'il Nawfal, Mujahid-. al- 
Tafslrwa-al-mufassir{z\-Gh3xdM3fila-. Dar ai-Safwah, 1990), 249. 

^'’°ajma‘u ‘ala tarki-hi, ai-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:202. 

^^'Muqatii b. Sulayman, Tafsir Muqatil ihn Sulayman, ed. ‘Abd Allah Mahmud 
Shihatah (Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al-‘Ammah li-al-Kitab, 1979-1986), 
where volume 5 includes a study of the author and the Tafsir. For Muqatil, see the 
major article of Claude Gilliot, “Muqatil, grand exegete, traditionniste et theol- 
ogien maaditt,” JournalAsiatique 279 (1991), 31-92, where Muqatil’s treatment of 
the Satanic verses is discussed at 77-78, and the fact that “certain of Muqatil’s 
interpretations about prophets denote a state anterior to later developments in 
prophetology as regards impeccability” is noted at 70, reiterated at 84, and il¬ 
lustrated at 70-76. See also Isaiah Goldfield, “Muqatil b. SxAaymzn,” Arabic and 
Islamic Studies 2 (1978), 13-30; Ismail Cerrahoglu, “Tefsirde Mukatil ebn Siiley- 
man ve tstrltri," Ankara UniversitesillahiyetFakultesiDergisi 21 (1976), 1-35, and 
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sequently banned for its purportedly unorthodox content—the 
Azhar taking the same view as had the Hadith movement a millen¬ 
nium earlier. 

Muqatil b. Sulayman narrates the Satanic verses incident at no 
less than four points in his Tafsir: the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj (Riwayah 27); on Qur’an 53:19-26 al-Najm (Riwayah 28); on 
Qur’an 109 al-Kafirun (Riwayah 29); and on Qur’an 39=43-45 al-Zu- 
mar (Riwayah 30). 


Riwayah 27: Muqatil’s Commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj 

Riwayah 27 is given in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj:^” 

“We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet, but that 
when he tamanna”: meaning, when he thought to himself [haddatha 
nafsa-hu\-, “Satan cast into his umniyyah”: meaning, what he was 
thinking to himself about \fi hadithi-ht\7'^‘^ 

Omer Tiirker, Mukatil b. Suleyman, TDViA. On a confusion surrounding his 
identity, see Patricia Crone, “A Note on Muqatil b. Hayyan and Muqatil b. Sulay¬ 
man,” Der Islam 74 (1997), 238-249. The text of the manuscript of Muqatil’s tafsir 
contains a small number of attributed grammatical glosses that post-date Muqatil 
(see Gilliot, “Muqatil, grand exegete,” 49), but there is no indication that the rest 
of the content is not Muqatil’s. For the continuing transmission of his Tafsir, see 
the four chains cited by al-ThaTabi, Mufassiru sharq, 39-40. 

I obtained my copy of the five-volume Tafsir Muqatil ihn Sulayman in Cairo in 2000 
from the proprietor of a bookstall in a carpark near the al-Husayn Hospital, who 
specialized in “banned books [mamnu It took him three months (and a healthy 

advance payment) to procure it for me. A Beirut reprint has since been issued. 

^^Muqatilb. Sulayman, Tafsir, 3:132-133. 

^Muqatil here refers the noun umniyyah in Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj to the noun amani 
in Qur’an 2:78 al-Baqarah: 

(This is) iike God’s words: “Among them are iiiiterate peopie who do not know any¬ 
thing of the book exeept for amani [wa-min-hum ummiyyun Idya'lamuna al-kitdha illd 
amdniyya\”-. He (God) is saying: except that which is reiated to them (by the rabbis) 
from it [mdyuhaddatkii meaning, the Torah.” 

The linguistic relationship that Muqatil is trying to establish here is that umni- 
yyah and amani both mean “that which is spoken about”— umniyyah meaning 
“that which the Prophet thinks / talks to himself about,” and amani meaning 
“that which the rabbis talk to the illiterate Jews about.” See the commentary on 
Qur’an 2:78 in Tafsir Muqatil, 1:118; see also Alfred Guillaume, “The Meaning of 
amdniya in Surah 2:73,” in The World of Islam-. Studies in Honour of Phillip K. Hitti, 
ed. James Kritzeck and R. Bayly Winder (London: Macmillan, i960), 41-46. 
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This was (sent down) because \wa-dhalika anna\ while the Prophet 
was reciting in prayer [kanayaqra’fi al-salai\ at the Station of Ibrahim, 
he became drowsy \na‘asd\ and said: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, 
and Manat, the third, the other? Those high ghardniq! Intercession, 
from them, is to be sought [tilka al-ghardniq al- ‘uld ‘inda-ha al-shafd ‘ah 
turtajd].” When the Unbelievers \kuffdr], of Quraysh heard that their 
gods had (the power of) intercession [li-dlihati-him al-shafd‘ah], they 
were delighted \farihu\. 

Then the Prophet came back [raja‘a] and said: “Have you seen al- 
Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other? Should you have males, 
and He females? That, indeed, would be an unfair division!” 

And that is (why) He—the Glorious—said: “And God removes what 
Satan cast” onto the tongue of Muhammad [‘aid lisdn Muhammad\. 
“Then God establishes His Signs”: from the falsehood that Satan casts 
onto the tongue of Muhammad [al-bdtil alladhiyulqi-hi al-shaytdn ‘old 
lisdnMuhammad\. “And God is All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 

“To make that which Satan cast” onto the tongue of the Prophet Yald 
lisdn al-nabi], and what they had been hoping for in regard to the in¬ 
tercession of their gods, “a trial for those in whose hearts is sickness,” 
meaning: doubt. 

The narrative in Riwayah 27 from Muqatil is clearly related to 
that in Riwayah 24 from Qatadah as it begins with the statement 
“The Prophet was reciting in prayer at the Station of Ibrahim when 
he became drowsy and said . . .” The narrative motif of the Proph¬ 
et’s drowsiness in prayer at the Station of Ibrahim occurs only in 
Riwayah 24, from Qatadah, and Riwayahs 27, 28, and 29, from 
Muqatil. Since Muqatil, himself a migrant to Basrah,^^® is known 
to have drawn on Qatadah’s tafsir corpus in the preparation of his 
own Tafsir (Qatadah’s name occurs in both of the lists of Muqatil’s 
authorities given in the opening passage of his Tafsir ),one is en¬ 
couraged one to conclude that Muqatil—who does not give isnads— 
obtained this basic hermeneutical elaboration of the Satanic verses 
incident from the Tafsir of Qatadah. This, in turn, encourages us to 
date Riwayah 24 to Qatadah’s lifetime (60-117). Two elements in 
Riwayah 27 that are not in Riwayah 24 are the gloss of tamannd/ 

Muqatil first went to Basrah at some point between 130 and 136. He returned there 
in the 140s and remained there until his death in 150 (see Muqatil, Tafsir, 5:33). 
Tafsir Muqatil b. Sulaymdn, 1:25. 
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umniyyah as “the Prophet’s thoughts” and the fact of the Prophet 
realizing his error on his own. 


Riwayah 28: Muqatil’s Commentary on Qur’an 53:19-26 
al-Najm 

Riwayah 28 is Muqatil’s commentary on Qur’an 53:19-26 al-Najm:^^^ 

“Would you have sons, and He, daughters?”: when they said that the 
angels were the daughters of God [hina qalu inna al-mala’ikata hanat 
Allah], “That, then, would be an unfair division”: meaning, a erooked 
award {ja’izah ‘awja’], that they should have sons and He, daughters. 

Then He mentioned their gods and said, “Indeed, they”: He is say¬ 
ing: What are they “but names which you have named, you and your 
ancestors; God has not sent down any power upon them” for them to 
be gods! . . . “Indeed, you follow no more than surmise \zann]”: He 
says that they do not have knowledge [Him] that they are gods, they 
only surmise what they are convinced of; that al-Lat and al-‘Uzza and 
Manat are gods.... 

“Or does man get what he desires [am li-al-insan md tamannd]!”: 
that the angels intercede for them. That was (sent down) because the 
Prophet recited [qara’a] Surat al-Najm and “By the Night when it dark- 
ens”378 proclaimed them in Mecca. And when he reached, “Have 
you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” he became 
drowsy [na‘asa], and Satan cast onto his tongue [alqd al-shaytdnu ‘ala 
lisdni-hi] (at) that “the third, the other!”: “Those hi^ghardniq! Inter¬ 
cession from them is to be sought [tilka al-ghardniq al-'uld Hnda-hd al- 
shafd‘ah turtajd],” meaning, the angels [al-mald’ikah]. The Unbeliev¬ 
ers [kujfdr] were delighted [farihu]-, they had been hoping [rajaw] that 
the angels would have (the power of) intercession. 

And when he reached the end of it, he made the sajdah and the Be¬ 
lievers made the sajdah out of belief in the veracity of God [tasdiqan 
li-Alldh], and the Unbelievers of Mecca made the sajdah at the mention 
of the gods [Hnda dhikral-dlihah]. Except that al-Walid b. al-Mughirah 
was an old man, so he took dirt to his forehead and made the sajdah 
on it. Then he (al-Walid) said, “He (Muhammad) lives as Umm Ayman 


^77Muqatilb. Sulayman, Thysir, 4:161-162. 
Qur’an 92:1 al-Layl. 
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and her female companions live.” Umm Ayman was the Prophet’s ser¬ 
vant; Ayman, the Prophet’s servant, was killed on the Day of Khaybar. 

It is particularly instructive to see how Muqatil gives slightly vari¬ 
ant accounts of the Satanic verses incident within the same work. 
While both Riwayah 27, the narrative in Surat al-Hajj, and Riwayah 
28, the narrative in Surat al-Najm, present the same interpretation 
of the incident, the narrative given in Muqatil’s exegesis of Surat al- 
Najm omits certain narrative elements present in his exegesis of Surat 
al-Hajj, and includes others. Present in Riwayah 28 / the commen¬ 
tary on Qur’an 53:19-26, but not in Riwayah 27 / the commentary 
on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, are the explicit statement of Satan’s inter¬ 
vention, “Satan cast onto his tongue”; the disparaging remark by Abu 
Uhayhah; and the the motif of the sajdah of Quraysh (which relates 
directly to the recitation of Surat al-Najm). Present in the commen¬ 
tary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, but not in Qur’an 53:19-26 al-Najm, are 
the glossing of tamarind to mean “he thought to himself {haddatha 
nafsa-hu\” and the account of the Prophet’s correcting himself by 
reciting Qur’an 53:20-23 al-Najm as abrogating verses. Indeed, the 
account in the exegesis of Surat al-Najm does not actually mention 
that the Satanic verses were ever abrogated! In Riwayahs 16 to 20 
from Abu al-‘Aliyah, we have seen the phenomenon of accounts from 
the same author that differ in wording, or in the inclusion of certain 
secondary narrative elements, while maintaining the same herme¬ 
neutical position. The fact of a single author giving textually variant 
accounts of the incident in the same work strongly suggests that we 
should not view narrative differences as calling into question the gen¬ 
uineness of transmission, unless those differences result in the same 
author taking irreconcilable positions on the fundamental herme¬ 
neutical questions in the narrative. The reason for the differences be¬ 
tween the two accounts here is self-evidently related to the different 
exegetical issues that arise from the respective sets of verses. 

Muqatil’s own interpretation of the incident is clearly an elabo¬ 
ration of Qatadah’s na‘asa interpretation. Nonetheless, there are 
differences between Muqatil’s and Qatadah’s respective accounts; 
for example, in Riwayah 27, Qur’an 53:20-21 are given as abro¬ 
gating verses, while they are not mentioned in Riwayah 24 from 
Qatadah. However, the narrative of Riwayah 27 differs from that 
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of Riwayah 24 in only one important aspect: in Riwayah 27 (as 
in Riwayah 14) the Prophet apparently corrects the error on his 
own—“Then the Prophet came back [raja‘d\ and said ..While it 
is not clear here whether the verb raja‘a refers to the Prophet’s re¬ 
turn from drowsiness to full consciousness, or his return to the Sta¬ 
tion of Ibrahim at some later juncture, the former reading seems 
the more logical in the context of the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj; but the latter is more likely in light of the commentary on 
Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm where the Prophet goes on to perform the sa- 
jdah and Quraysh follow him. While the fact that the Prophet cor¬ 
rects himself might seem to support the reading of Riwayah 27 to 
mean that this was a simple recitation error arising from lack of 
concentration, Muqatil’s own gloss of tamarind to mean haddaiha 
nafsa-hu would seem to suggest otherwise. The point here is that 
the Prophet was not merely drowsy, but that he was also think¬ 
ing to himself and that it is into those thoughts that Satan cast his 
verses {fihadithi-hi). It seems only reasonable to assume a relation¬ 
ship between the content of the Prophet’s thoughts and his ready 
acceptance of Satan’s suggestion. 

In Riwayah 28, it is interesting to note that Muqatil uses the terms 
“gods [alihah]” and “angels [mald’ikahY’ interchangeably when refer¬ 
ring to al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat. At this point, we may recall that in 
Hud b. Muhakkam’s citation of the text of Riwayah 23 from the Tafsir 
of al-Kalbi, there was a gloss of the wordi ghardnlq, underlined below: 

when he reached, “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the 
third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his tongue: “Indeed, they are with 
the high ghardnlq !”— meaning the angels —“And, indeed, it is their 
intercession that is hoped for \fa-inna-hd ma'a al-ghardniq al-‘uld wa- 
inna shafd ‘ata-hd hiya al-murtajd \! 

The pre-Islamic worship of female angels is attested in Qur’an 
43:19-20 Zukhruf: “They make the angels, who are servants of 
the Merciful, female. . . . They said: Had the Merciful willed, we 
would not have worshipped them.”^®° The femaleness of the angels 

^^’Hudb. Muhakkam, Tafsir, 

^^°wa-ja‘alu al-mald’ikah alladhina hum ‘ibdd al-rahmdni indthan . . . wa-qdlu law 
shd’a al-rahmanu md ‘abadnd-hum. See also Qur’an 34:40 Saba’: “One day He will 
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is expressly denied by Qur’an 53:27 al-Najm: “Those who do not 
believe in the life to come call the angels by female names.The 
pre-Islamic understanding that the angels were Allah’s daughters 
is mentioned by Qur’an 37:149-150 al-Saffat: “And now ask them: 
Does your Lord have daughters, and they, sons? Or did we create 
the angels female, while they watched?”^®^ The pre-Islamic worship 
of intercessionary lesser deities is mentioned in Qur’an I0:i8 Yunus: 
“And they worship, side by side with God, that which neither harms 
nor benefits them, and they say: These are our intercessors [shu- 
fa‘a’\ with God.”^®^ And that at least some angels might be granted 
the right of intercession by God is stated in Qur’an 53:26 al-Najm: 
“However many angels there are in the heavens, their intercession is 
of no benefit, except after Allah permits this to whom He wills and 
approves!”®®^ Finally, that al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat were the de¬ 
ities worshipped as intercessionary angels [mala’ikahl and daugh¬ 
ters of Allah [bandt Alldhl is explained in the following passage by 
al-Mas‘udi (d. 346): 

There was a category [sinf\ of the Arabs who worshipped the angels 
\ya‘buduna al-mald’ikah], and claimed that they were the daughters 
of God [bandt Allah], They worshipped them so that they (the angels) 
would intercede with God on their behalf \fa-kdnu ya‘buduna-hd 
li-tashfa‘a la-hum ild Allah], These are the people of whom God speaks 
in His words: “And they create daughters for God—the Glorious—and 
for themselves, what they desire”;^®^ and in His words: “Have you seen 


gather them (the Unbelievers) all together, and will ask the angels: Is it you they 
worshipped?” See further Watt, “Belief in a High God,” 209-211. 

^^^inna alladhina Idyu’minuna bi-al-dkhirati la-yusammuna al-mald’ikata tasmiyata 
al-unthd, 

™'^fa-istafti-him a-li-rahbi-ka al-bandtu wa-la-hum al-banuna /am khalaqnd al-al- 
mald’ikata indthan wa-hum shdhiduna. See also Qur’an 17:40 al-Isra’: “Has, then, 
your Lord distinguished you with sons, and taken for Himself daughters from 
among the angels?” 

wa-ya‘buduna min duniAlldhi md Idyadurru-hum wa-ldy/anfa‘u-hum wa-y>aquluna 
hd’uld’ishufa‘d’u-nd ‘indAlldhi, 

^^‘‘wa-kam min malakin ft al-samdwdti Id tughnishafd‘atu-hum shay’an Uld min ba‘di 
anya’dhanaAlldhu li-manyashd’u wa-yardd, 

^^^wa-yafaluna li-Alldhi al-bandti subhdna-hu wa-la-hum md yashtahuna, Qur’an 
16:57 al-Nahl; “what they desire” is, of course, sons. 
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al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third, the other? Should you have 
sons, and He, daughters? That, indeed, would be an unfair division!”^®*’ 

Muqatil, then, is describing a Qurashi theology in which al-Lat, al- 
‘Uzza, and Manat were simultaneously seen as intercessionary lesser 
deities, as angels, and as daughters of Allah. In Hudb. Muhakkam’s 
citation of Riwayah 23, the Satanic verses are depicted as a conces¬ 
sion to this belief. The identification of angels with cranes (one of 
the two meanings oighardniq) is attested in the following report in 
the Sirah of Yunus b. Bukayr, where the Prophet is describing the 
famous cleansing of his breast {shark al-sadr)-. 

The Messenger of God said: Two angels came to me in the form of two 
cranes [karkariyayn\. They had with them ice, snow and cold water. 
One of them opened my chest, and the other washed it, blowing out 
(the ice, snow and cold water) through its beak \wa-majja al-dkhar 
minqdra-hu fa-ghasala-hu\?^'’ 

It is further interesting to note the disparaging remarks of 
al-Walid b. al-Mughirah: “He lives as Umm Ayman and her fe¬ 
male companions live.” We have already noted the motif of Abu 
Uhayhah’s possibly disparaging reference to the Prophet as Ibn Abl 
Kabshah in Riwayahs 17 and 19. The present remark would appear 
even more likely to be derogatory. Umm Ayman was an Ethiopian 
slave in the household of the Prophet’s father, Abd Allah, who 
had looked after the Prophet in his childhood. The Prophet sub¬ 
sequently freed her, and is reported to have called her “My second 


^®'*See Abu al-Hasan ‘All b. al-Husayn al-Mas‘udi, Muruj al-dhahab wa-ma‘ddin al- 
jawhar ed. Yusuf As‘ad Daghir (Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1965), 2:102-103, where 
al-Mas‘udi also distinguishes between the worship of idols, described in Qur’an 
39:3 al-Zumar, and the worship of angels, described in Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm. See 
also Welch, “Allah and Other Supernatural Beings,” 739-740; and Paul Arno 
Eichler, DieDschinn, TeufelundEngelim Koran (Leipzig: Klein, 1928), 98-99. 

^®^See Yunus b. Bukayr/Hamidullah, Siratibn Ishaq, 28; Yunus b. Bukayr/Zakkar, 
Kitdb al-siyarwa-al-maghazi, 51. For the argument that the two birds in this story 
are an instance of “primitive Islam” still influenced by “Arab paganism,” see Har¬ 
ris Birkeland, The Opening ofMuhammed’sBreast (Oslo-. Hos lacob Dybwad, 1955), 
56-59. There is a fascinating early report that remembers one of the Companions 
of the Prophet as wearing a ring that bore the motif of two cranes; see Al-TawiI, 
“Early Arab Icons,” 61. 
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mother.”^®® For the Prophet to live like Umm Ayman and her fe¬ 
male friends means that, as far as al-Walid is concerned, the Proph¬ 
et’s status is no better than that of a former female slave. This not 
only reinforces the idea of Prophetic error but also can be taken as 
putting forward Quraysh’s view as being that the Prophet’s utter¬ 
ing of the Satanic verses was a concession to their authority and a 
humiliation for Muhammad. 


Riwayah 29: Muqatil’s Commentary on Qur’an 109 al-Kafirun 

Riwayah 29 appears in Muqatil’s commentary on Qur’an 109 al- 

Kafirun (“The Unbelievers”):^*® 

Say: O, you who are Unbelievers! 

I worship not that which you worship! 

Nor do you worship that which I worship! 

Nor will I worship that which you worship! 

Nor will you worship that which I worship! 

To you, your religion, and to me, my religion! 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses incident: 

“Say: O, you Unbelievers!”: this came down in regard to the Mockers 
\al-mustahzi’un\ from among Quraysh. This was because the Prophet 
recited, in Mecca, “By the star when it sets! ” and when he recited “Have 
you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?,” Satan 

al-Suyuti, Raf‘sha’n al-hubshan, ed. Safwan DawudI and Hasan Tbaji (Jed¬ 
dah: Dar al-Qiblah, I4i6h), 168-173; and Muhammad Hasan Burayghis, Umm 
Ayman: Mdinat rasul Allah Barakah bint ThaHabah Umm Ayman (Beirut: Mu’as- 
sasat al-Risalah, 1998). 

^“’Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, 4:887; also cited from Muqatil by Abu al-Layth 
al-Samarqandi, Tafsir Abu al-Layth al-Samarciandi, 3:520, and in summary in 
the putative Tafsir of Ibn Hibban al-Busti (d. 354/965), MS Istanbul University 
Library, A 1910, f. I58a-b. On the transmission and citation of Muqatil’s tafsir, 
see Mehmet Akif K05, “A Comparison of the References to Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(150/767) in the Exegesis of al-Tha‘labi (427/1036) with Muqatil’s Own Exegesis,” 
Journal of Semitic Studies 53 (2008), 59-101 (for an observation on Abu ai-Layth’s 
citations of Muqatil in particular, see 73-74). Gilliot seems not to have noticed the 
commentary on Surat al-Kafirun when discussing Muqatil’s treatment of the Sa¬ 
tanic verses; see “Muqatil, grand exegete,” 77. 
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cast onto his tongue \cilqd al-shaytdnu ‘ala lisdni-ht\ in his drowsiness 
\fi wasni-hi\. “Those high ghardniq! Intercession from them is to be 
sought [tilka al-ghardniq al- ‘uld ‘inda-ha al-shafd ‘ah turtajd\ 

That evening, at the rear of the Ka‘bah, Abu Jahl b. Hisham, and 
Shaybah, and ‘Utbah, the sons of RabTah, and Umayyah b. Khalaf, and 
al-‘As b. Wa’il, and the Mockers from among Quraysh said, “Muham¬ 
mad! Do not leave us until one of two conditions is fulfilled: either we 
enter with you into part of your religion and worship your god and you 
enter with us into part of our religion and worship our gods, or you dis¬ 
sociate yourself from our gods and we dissociate ourselves from your 
god.” Within the hour, God sent down in regard to them: “Say: O, you 
Unbelievers!” to the end of the surah. 

This is the only instance I have been able to find in the early 
sources of the linking of the Satanic verses incident to the revela¬ 
tion of Surat al-Kafirun, which is the Qur’anic locus classicus for the 
Prophetic repudiation of the religion of Quraysh. Here, again, we 
have an example of how, in the genre of tafsir, the Qur’anic verse 
that is the point of reference for a narrative affects the way in which 
that narrative is constituted in that specific context as distinct from 
other contexts. The account of the Satanic verses incident in Ri- 
wayah 29 is reduced to a summary containing only the definitive 
motif of the Prophet’s drowsiness, and the explicit statement of the 
Prophet’s uttering the Satanic verses, while the bulk of the narra¬ 
tive is directed at furnishing a context for the revelation of Qur’an 
109 al-Kafirun, which here takes place as a result of negotiations 
between Quraysh and the Prophet after Muhammad’s having ut¬ 
tered the Satanic verses. Quraysh are presented here as taking the 
concession in the Satanic verses as a strategic opportunity to settle 
Muhammad’s religious dissent once and for all—in other words, as 
a symptom of weakness on the part of the Prophet (as is suggested 
by the remark in Riwayah 28: “He lives as Umm Ayman and her 
companions live”). However, Muhammad makes no further conces¬ 
sion; rather, “within the hour” Divine intervention settles the mat¬ 
ter by the revelation of Surat al-Kafirun. Indeed, in Riwayah 29, it 
is Surat al-Kafirun that emerges as the verses that abrogate the Sa¬ 
tanic verses and the theological concession contained therein. Also, 
in Riwayah 29, a time frame emerges for the Satanic verses incident 
that is absent in Riwayahs 27 and 28, whereby all the events related 
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to the incident take place in a single day (as they do in Riwayahs 2, 
3, and 8). 


Riwayah 30 : Muqatil’s Commentary on Qur’an 39:43-45 
al-Zumar 

Riwayah 30 appears in Muqatil’s commentary on Qur’an 39:43-45 
al-Zumar: 

Or, they take intercessors beside God; say: even though they have no 
power over anything, nor any understanding! God’s alone is all inter¬ 
cession, His is the dominion over the heavens and the earth; and it is to 
Him that you will be returned. And When God alone is mentioned, the 
hearts of those who do not believe in the Last Day shrink in aversion, 
and when mention is made of other than Him, lo, they rejoice!^®” 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses incident: 

“And when mention is made of those” who are worshipped “other than 
Him” from among the gods, “lo, they rejoice” at the mention of them. 
This is the day that the Prophet recited Surat al-Najm in Mecca, and 
recited \fa-qara’a] “al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third, the other: 
those high ghardnlql Intercession from them is to be sought \tilka al- 
ghardnlq al-'uld ‘inda-hd al-shafd'ah turtajd].” The Unbelievers of 
Mecca were delighted \farihu\ when they heard that they (the god¬ 
desses) have intercession \annala-hdshafd‘ak\3^^ 

In Riwayah 30, Muqatil again presents a slightly different narra¬ 
tive to those he gives elsewhere in his Tafsir in accordance with the 
hermeneutical function of the narrative in the given Qur’anic con¬ 
text. In Riwayah 30, the Satanic verses incident serves to explain 
the allusion in Qur’an 39:43-45 to an occasion on which those who 

ittakhadhu min dun Allah shufa’d’ qul a-wa-law kdnu Id yamlikuna shay’an 
wa-ldya'qilun. qul li-alldh al-shafd‘ah jamVan la-hu mulk al-samdwdt wa-al-ard 
thumma ilay-hi turja‘un. wa-idhd dhukira Alldh wahda-hu ishma’azzat qulub al- 
ladhina Idyu’minuna bi-al-dkhirah wa-idhd dhukira alladhina min duni-hi idhd 
humyastabshirun. 

^'’’Muqatil b. Sulayman, Tafsir, 3:680. 
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“take intercessors with God” are pleased when their intercessors are 
mentioned along with God. According to Riwayah 30, this allusion 
in Qur’an 39:43-45 is to the Satanic verses incident, which is narrated 
in bare summary form with the emphasis on those narrative elements 
that are referents for the allusions in the Qur’anic verses at hand: 
the mention of intercessionary deities alongside God, and the con¬ 
sequent pleasure of those who believe in intercession. The motif of 
the Prophet’s drowsiness is entirely absent here, presumably because 
the point is not to explain why; or in what circumstances the Prophet 
uttered the Satanic verses but merely to establish that he did, on a 
given occasion, mention the intercessionary deities of Quraysh along 
God. In Riwayah 32, below, we will encounter another instance of an 
early mufassir, Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki (d. 102), relating the Satanic 
verses incident to Qur’an 39:43 al-Zumar. It is interesting to note that 
Mujahid was one of Muqatil b. Sulayman’s sources for tafsir?'^'^ 


Riwdyahs tj to 30: 
Conclusions 


Riwayahs 27 to 29 represent the exegetical activity of Muqatil b. 
Sulayman, and are an elaboration of Riwayah 24 from Qatadah, one 
of Muqatil’s stated sources, with which they share the hermeneuti¬ 
cal elaboration of the Prophet having uttered the Satanic verses in 
a state of drowsiness. In Riwayah 27, however, Muqatil goes be¬ 
yond Qatadah’s Riwayah 24 by glossing tammana/umniyyah as “the 
Prophet’s thoughts,” thereby creating a link between that which the 
Prophet was thinking about and that which Satan cast. Riwayahs 
29 and 30 extend the association of the Satanic verses incident from 
the three parts of the Revelation we have encountered thus far in 
this study—Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm, and Qur’an 
17:73 al-Isra’—to include Qur’an 109 al-Kafirun and Qur’an 39:43- 
45 al-Zumar. In each of the four riwayahs of Muqatil, the incident 
is narrated slightly differently. This sharply illustrates the nature of 
narrative in the genre of tafsir, where different narrative elements 


Mujahid, 248-249. 
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are selected for inclusion and omission, and are given different em¬ 
phasis, on the basis of their hermeneutical relationship with the 
verses under exegesis. Despite their differences, all four riwdyahs 
from Muqatil agree on the fundamental hermeneutical issues: the 
Prophet recited the Satanic verses, and according to Riwayahs 27, 
28, and 29—the three riwdyahs that are concerned with why he did 
so—he did this in a state of drowsiness. 


Riwdyahs 31 to 33: 

From Mujahid b. Jabr 


Riwayahs 31, 32, and 33 are from the important first-century mu- 
fassir, Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki (d. 103/721), a student of Ibn ‘Ab¬ 
bas whom Qatadah b. Di‘amah is reported to have called “the most 
learned man alive in tafsir [a‘lam man haqiya bi-al-tafsir],” and 
of whom Sufyan al-Thawri said, “If you get Mujahid’s tafsir, it is 
enough for you.” Mujahid was also a qdss,^^^ and generally regarded 
as a reliable Hadith transmitter cited in all of the four canonical su- 
nan collections.^®^ He is reported to have said that he went through 
the entire Qur’an with Ibn ‘Abbas three times, stopping to ask him 
about the sabab al-nuzul (occasion of Revelation) of each verse.^®® 


Riwayah 31; From Mujahid’s Commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj cited by Ibn ‘Aqilah 

Riwayah 31 is cited from Mujahid in the commentary on Qur’an 
22:52 al-Hajj in the al-Jawhar al-manzum ft al-tafsir bi-al-marfu‘ 
wa-al-mahkum of Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn ‘Aqilah (d. 1150/1737), 

^^^Lecker, “King Ibn Ubayy and the Qfissas,” 72. 

^^^This quote is cited in the editor’s introduction to Mujahid b. Jabr, Tafsir al-Imam 
Mujahid ibn Jabr, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Abu al-Nil (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr 
al-Islami al-Hadithah, 1989), 77-170, at 84; the assessments of him as a transmit¬ 
ter are assembled at 95. Abu al-Nil’s edition is superior to the earlier TafsirMu- 
jdhid, ed, ‘Abd ai-Rahman al-Tahir b. Muhammad al-Surati (Islamabad: Majma‘ 
al-Buhuth al-Islamiyyah, n.d.), 39-53. 

Mujahid, 45. 
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a late tafslr hi-al-ma’ihur that draws on a number of early Qur’an 
commentaries and that—as the title indicates—restricts itself only 
to such reports as are carried by complete chains {marfu^ and that 
thus establish an authoritative ruling {mahkum). Riwayah 31 is car¬ 
ried by this isnad’. 

‘Abd b. Humayd (17OS-249) Mujahid (103 / 721). 

The isnad suggests three things: first, that the riwayah was re¬ 
corded in the now lost Tafsir of‘Abd b. Humayd;^’* second, that Ibn 
‘Aqilah is abbreviating the isnadhy omitting the intermediary trans¬ 
mitters between ‘Abd b. Humayd and Mujahid (else the report can 
hardly be marfu‘or mahkum)’, and third, that for Ibn ‘Aqilah, reports 
from Mujahid may assuredly be assumed to go back to a Companion 
(in this case, most likely Ibn ‘Abbas), else, again, he would not con¬ 
sider them marfu‘ or mahkum. The following is the account of the 
Satanic verses incident: 

The Messenger of God recited Surat al-Najm, Satan cast those words 
into his mouth [fa-alqa al-shaytan fi fi-hi tilka al-kalimat], and the 
Muslims prostrated themselves. Then God removed that which Satan 
cast onto his mouth \thumma nasakha Allah ma alqa al-shaytan ‘ala 
fi-hi\, and established His ayat {wa-ahkama dydti-hi).^^'^ 

In this extremely summary report, there is no mention of the text 
of the Satanic verses themselves. However, the phrase “Satan cast 
those words into his mouth \fa-alqd al-shaytdn fi fi-hi tilka al-ka- 
limdt\” indicates that the words in question have been cited earlier in 
the discussion, and that the phrase is referring back to “those words.” 
It is highly likely that Ibn ‘Aqilah is abbreviating the report, which is 


Riwayah 14, above. 

^^^Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn ‘Aqilah al-Makki, al-]awhar al-mansum fi al-tafsir 
bi-al-marfu‘ wa-al-mahkum, MS Istanbul, Hekimoglu Ali Pa§a 60, f. 265b. On 
the work, see Suleyman Mollaibrahimoglu, Suley/maniye Kutiiphanesinde Bulu- 
nan Yazma Tefsirler {Metot ve Kaynaklari) (Istanbul: Siileymaniye Vakfi, 2002), 
439-447 (a portion of the khutbah indicating Ibn ‘Aqilah’s method is reproduced 
at 445); on the author, see the editor’s introduction to Ibn ‘Aqilah, al-Fawd’idal- 
jalilah fi musalsaldt Ibn ‘Aqilah, ed. Rida al-Qahwahji (Beirut: Dar al-Basha’ir, 
2000), 25-34; and Abdiilhamit Biri§ik, “Ibn Akile,” TDVIA. 
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one of along list of reports he cites in relation to Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. 
Certainly there is no doubt in Riwayah 31 that the Prophet recited 
Satan’s words: this is emphasized in short order by the phrases “Sa¬ 
tan cast into his mouth” and “Satan cast onto his mouth.” Riwayah 
31 does not occur in the published editions of the surviving manu¬ 
script of Mujahid’s Tafsir, which represent the work in the trans¬ 
mission of Warqa’ b. ‘Umar (d. 160) from Ibn Abi Najih al-Makki 
(d. 132).^®® However, there were other chains of transmission of Mu¬ 
jahid’s Tafsir, and it is likely from one of these that ‘Abd b. Humayd is 
transmitting.^®® An even briefer version of Riwayah 31 is given also 
by al-Suyuti in the Durr with the same isnddx ‘Abd b. Humayd <- 
[...]<- Mujahid: 

“The Messenger of God recited Surat al-Najm, Satan cast onto his 
mouth [alqd al-shaytdn ‘aidfi-hi\, and He established His Signs.”"*®® 
Despite the pared-down nature of al-Suyuti’s citation, the fact that 
he is citing the same source as Ibn ‘Aqilah is confirmed by the pres¬ 
ence of the unique phrase alqd al-shatdn ‘aid fi-hi, which occurs no¬ 
where other than via this isndd from Mujahid. 


Riwayah 32; From Mujahid’s Commentary on Qur’an 39:45 
al-Zumar Cited by al-Wahidi 

Satan’s words are quoted in Riwayah 32, which is cited by al-Wahidi 
al-Naysaburi (d. 468), without an isndd, in both his middle Tafsir of 
the Qur’an, al-Wasit,‘^°'^ and his long Tafsir, al-Basit, in the commen¬ 
tary on Qur’an 39:45 al-Zumar: “And When God alone is mentioned. 

The two published editions cited above are of the Tafsir MujMd in this transmis¬ 
sion, on which see G. Stauth, Die Uberlieferung des Korankommentars Mugdhid 
h. Gabrs: Zur Frage der Rekonstruktion der in den Sammelwerken des 3. Jh. d .H. 
benutzen friihislamisehen Qjtellenwerke (Giessen: Philosophischen Fakultat der 
Universitat Giessen, 1969); and Fred Leemhuis, “Ms. 1075 tafsir of the Cairene 
Dar al-Kutub and Mugahid’s Tafsir” in R. Peters (ed.). Proceedings of the Ninth 
Congressofthe Union Europeenne des ArabisantsetIslamisantsQ-,eiden: Brill, 1981), 
169-180. 

^’^For other chains of transmission from Mujahid, see Nawfal, Mujahid, 325-371. 
^“°The text is corrupt; I am reading/a-a/i^'d al-shaytdn ‘alafi-hi wa-ahkama aydti-hi 
(the necessary conjunction, wa, “and,” is missing); al-Suyuti, Durr, 6:69. 

“*Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali Ahmad al-Wahidi, al-Wasitfi tafsir al-Qpr’dn, ed. ‘Adil Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Mawjud, ‘Ali Muhammmad Mu‘awwad, Ahmad Muhammad Sirah, Ah- 
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the hearts of those who do not believe in the Last Day shrink in aver¬ 
sion, and when mention is made of other than Him, lo, they rejoice.”^®^ 


“Lo, they rejoice!” . . . Mujahid and Muqatil said: meaning, when'*”^ 
the Prophet recited Surat al-Najm in Mecca and said [fa-qala\, “Those 
high ghardniq [tilka al-ghardniq al-'ula\” The Unbelievers of Mecca 
were delighted [fariha\ by this, when they heard that they (the god¬ 
desses) have intercession \hma samVu anna la-hd shafd‘ah].^°‘‘ 

Riwayah 32 presents Mujahid as explicating the allusion in Qur’an 
39:43-45 to an occasion on which those who “take intercessors with 
God” are pleased when their intercessors are mentioned along with 
God by relating the allusion to the Prophet’s mentioning the interces¬ 
sionary capacity of the deities of Quraysh in the Satanic verses: “The 
Unbelievers of Mecca were delighted by this, when they heard that 
they (the goddesses) have intercession.” We have seen a similar pre¬ 
sentation in Riwayah 30 in the Tafsir of Muqatil b. Sulayman, a mu- 
fassir of the next generation who, we have noted, drew on Mujahid’s 
tafsir (it may be that Mujahid is Muqatil’s source in this instance). 

It is instructive to observe that while Riwayah 32 quotes the first 
part of the text of the Satanic verses—“Those hi^ghardniq [tilka al- 
ghardniq al-‘uld\”—it does not quote the second part of the Satanic 
verses in which the shafd‘ah of the deities is confirmed, much in the 
same way that Riwayah 31, while referring to “those words which 
Satan cast into his mouth,” does not quote the text of the Satanic 

mad ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Jamal, and ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Uways (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-Tlmiyyah, 1994), 3:585. 

Al-Wahidi, al-Basit, MS Istanbul, Nuruosmaniye 240, f. 18a. 

The word hlna, “when,” is not in al-Basit. 

Al-Husayn b. Mas‘ud al-Farra’al-Baghawi(d. 516), Tafsiral-Baghawv.Ma‘dlimal- 
tansil, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd Allah al-Nimr, ‘Uthman Jum‘ah Khumayriyyah, and 
Sulayman Muslim al-Harash (Riyadh: Dar Tibah, 1993), 7:123, provides a similar 
citation: 

Mujahid and Muqatil said: that was when [wa-dhalika hina\ the Prophet recited Surat 
al-Najm and Satan cast into his umniyyah \fa-alqd al-shaytanufiumniyyati-hi\ “Those 
\B^gharaniq [tilka al-ghardniq al-‘ula\,” and the Unbelievers of Mecca were delighted 
\fariha\ by this. 

Al-Baghawi’s source is almost certainly al-Wahidi’s Wash, which he used in pre¬ 
paring his own Tafsir-, see Ali Eroglu, “Mufessir Hiiseyin Ibn Mes’ud el-Bagavi 
ve Tefsirindeki Usulii,” Erzurum Yiiksek Islam Enstitiisii: Ogretim Uyeligi Tezi, 

1982,150-154. 
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verses themselves. Riwayah 32 also does not occur in the published 
editions of the Warqa’ b. ‘Umar <-Ibn Abi Najih al-Makki transmis¬ 
sion of Mujahid’s Tafsir^^^ But given that he was the leading student 
of al-Tha‘labi, al-Wahidi’s citation of Riwayah 32 is almost certainly 
from one of the three alternate transmissions of Mujahid’s that 

are listed by al-Tha‘labi in the sources to his al-Kashfwa-al-baydn^°^ 
The Warqa’b. ‘Umar <- Ibn Abi Najih al-Makki transmission of Mu¬ 
jahid’s Tafsir does, however, provide a gloss for tamannd in Qur’an 
22:52 al-Hajj as meaning qdla, “to say”—which, it is worth noting, 
is entirely compatible with Riwayah 32.^°^ Similarly, al-Suyuti cites 
each of ‘Abd b. Humayd and Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi as giving Mu¬ 
jahid’s gloss for tamannd to be takallama, “to speak,” and for umni- 
yyati-hi as kaldmi-hi, “his speech.”^”® 


Riwayah 33; From Mujahid’s Commentary on Qur’an 17:73 
al-Isra’ Cited by al-ThaTabi 

Riwayah 33 is an even more cursory citation given in the commen¬ 
tary on Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ in al-Tha‘labi’s (d. 427) al-Kashfwa-al- 
baydn-. “Mujahid said: ‘He praised their gods and mentioned them. 

It is instructive here to note the brief commentary in Ibn Abi Najih’s transmission 
of Mujahid’s Tafsir on the first part of Qur’an 39:45 al-Zumar, “And When God 
alone is mentioned, the hearts of those who do not believe in the Last Day shrink 
in aversion”: “That was the day that the Messenger of God recited Surat al-Najm 
at the door of the Ka'bah.” This is a fascinating statement because, like Riwayah 
31, this associates Qur’an 39:45 al-Zumar to “the day that the Messenger of God 
recited Surat al-Najm at the door of the Ka‘bah”; see Tafsir al-Imam Mujahid h.Jahr, 
579. Here, however, what is being posited is not the pleasure of those who “take 
intercessors with God” at the Prophet’s mentioning their intercessors on that day 
in the Satanic verses, but rather their displeasure when their deities were not men¬ 
tioned on that day (with no reference to the Satanic verses incident). If G. Stauth 
is correct to date the “urtext” of this transmission of the Warqa’ <- Ibn Abi Najih 
transmission of the Tafsir Mujahid to the l20s, this might indicate an early aversion 
on the part of this line of transmitters of Mujahid to the Satanic verses incident; 
see Stauth, Die Uberlieferung des KorankommentarsMugdhid, at 208-222. On this 
transmission, see also Fred Leemhuis, “Ms. 1075 tafsir of the Cairene Dar al-Kutub 
and Mugahid’s Tafsir” in Proceedings of the Ninth Congress of the Union Europeenne 
desArahisants etIslamisants, ed. R. Peters (Leiden: Brill, 1981), 169-180. 

See aI-Tha‘labi, Mufassiru sharq, 27-29. 

'^“^Mujahid b. Jabr, Tafsir al-ImdmMujahidb.Jahr, 483. 

^‘"‘Al-Suyuti, Durr, 6:69. 
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and they were delighted.’”^®^ While Riwayah 33 neither quotes the 
text of the Satanic verses nor even mentions any Satanic interven¬ 
tion, it is clear that it is a summary reference to the Satanic verses 
incident as there is no other occasion that can be construed as say¬ 
ing that the Prophet “praised their gods and mentioned them, and 
they were delighted.” Riwayah 33 from Mujahid indicates that the 
association of Satanic verses incident with Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ was 
not limited in the early exegetical literature to Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi (Riwayahs 3 to 6, above). 

While the three reports from Mujahid b. Jabr are too brief to pro¬ 
vide any explanation of why the Prophet uttered the Satanic verses, 
all three indicate that Mujahid evidently accepted that the Prophet 
did so, and indicate collectively that he associated the Satanic verses 
incident with all three of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, 17:73 al-Isra’, and 
39:43-45 al-Zumar. 


Riwayah 34 : 

From al-Dahhak b. Muzahim al-Balkhi 


Riwayah 34 is cited by al-Tabari in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj in his Jami‘al-bayan from the first-century Khurasani mufas- 
sir al-Dahhak b. Muzahim al-Balkhi (d. 105).^“ Al-Suyuti cites it in 
the Durr from al-Tabari.^^^ Al-Dahhak b. Muzahim appears to have 
spent most of his career in Khurasan and Transoxania. He studied 
in Rayy with the famous Sa‘id b. Jubayr al-Kufi (d. 95; see Riwayah 
40, below), a leading transmitter of tafsir material from Abd Allah 
Ibn Abbas (d. 68), and would attribute reports to Ibn Abbas without 
mentioning an intermediary.^^^ This greatly displeased the Hadith 


409 por the foregoing quotation, see aI-Tha‘labi, al-Kashf wa-al-bayan, ed. Abu 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Ashur (Beirut: Dar al-Turath al-Arabi, 2002), 6:117; also MS Is¬ 
tanbul, HI Ahmet/76/2, f. 41b. There is no commentary on Qur’an 17:73 in the 
published editions ofMujahid’s 7hyi*>viaIbnAbiNajih. 

410 Al-Tabari,17:189. 

Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:67-68. 

Al-Tabari uses a Tafsir of Ibn Abbas transmitted directly from him by al-Dahhak. 
See Claude Gilliot, “La sourate al-Baqara dans le commentaire de Tabari,” These 
de Doctorat de seme Cycle, Universite de la Sorbonne Nouvelle, 1982,1:166-179. 
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folk, although they acknowledged that he had “great ability [bd‘ 
kablr\ in tafsir and qasas.”'^'^^ Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161), who consid¬ 
ered him one of the four most important mufassirun, said of him, 
“Al-Dahhak b. Muzahim is known for tafsir [‘urifa bi-al-tafsir\, as far 
as his riwdyahs from Ibn ‘Abbas, Abu Hurayrah, and everyone else 
he transmitted from are concerned, all of that is doubtful [// dhdlika 
kulli-hi nazar\ —but he is famous for tafsir {ishtahara bi-al-tafsir\”‘^^'^ 
Riwayah 34 is transmitted from al-Dahhak by an initially Marwazi 
isnad-. 

<r al-Husayn b. al-Faraj al-Baghdadi al-Isbahani (d. 298)'*^^ ^ Abu 
Mu‘adh al-Fadl b. Khalid al-MarwazI (d. 211 / 826) ^ ‘Ubayd b. 
Sulayman al-Bahili al-Marwazi (Jl. second century) <- al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim al-Balkhi (d. 105). 

Not much is known about ‘Ubayd b. Sulayman al-Marwazi beyond 
the fact that he transmitted al-Dahhak’s Tafsir and was regarded as 
a reliable transmitter.'^^® Abu Mu‘adh al-Marwazi was an important 
grammarian in late second- / early third-century Marw. He com¬ 
posed a work on the Qur’an that was praised by the early lexicogra- 

Al-AlbanI, Nash al-majaniq, 15, rejects Riwayah 34 on the basis that it is from al- 
Dahhak. For a study that collects opinions favorable to al-Dahhak and adjudges 
him “reliable,” see Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Basyuni Ghurab, al-Dahhak b. 
Muzahim-. hayatu-hu wa-manhaju-hu fi al-tafsir min khilal marwiyyati-hifi Tafsir 
al-Tabari (Tanta: Dar al-Hadarah, 2000), 58-61. Unfortunately, Ghurab does not 
examine al-Dahhak’s treatment of the Satanic verses incident. 

'‘^^Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 4:95-96; see also Ibn al-Jawzi, Du‘afa’, 2:60; Yaqut al-Hamawi, 
Mu‘jam al-udaba’ {BtirxA-. Dar al-Mustashriq, 1970), 6:15-16; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
4:598-600, at 599; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:453; Sezgin, GAS, 1:29-30. 

‘*®In his ]dmi‘ al-baydn, al-Tabari always prefaces his citation of the present isnad 
with the phrase huddithtu ‘an al-Husayn b. al-Faraj, “I was told from / on the au¬ 
thority of al-Husayn b. al-Faraj.” In the usage of the Hadith scholars, this phrase 
indicates that there is an unnamed transmitter between al-Tabari and al-Hu- 
sayn b. al-Faraj; see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifdyah, 374; al-Albani, Nasb al- 
majdniq, 15; al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 154. Gilliot, “al-Baqara,” 1:178, has taken 
this to mean that, in this instance, al-Tabari is transmitting by wijddah —that is to 
say that he simply obtained a manuscript of the work—but Gilliot’s sources do not 
support this interpretation of the huddithtu ‘an phrase. Rosenthal has mistrans¬ 
lated the phrase in question as “I was told by al-Husayn b. al-Faraj”; see History of 
al-Tabari Vol 1,2.17, footnote 399. Al-Sawwayani rejects the isnad as “very weak” 
on the basis both that “the informant of al-Tabari is not mentioned” and that the 
report is mursal-, al-Qcisimah, 1:426. 

“^See Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r^, 9:408; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 7:67. 
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pher Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azhari (282-370), who drew on it when 
preparing his great dictionary, the Tahdhlb al-lughah.™ Al-Husayn 
b. al-Faraj (d. 298) was a Baghdadi contemporary of al-Tabari. It is 
recorded that he traveled to Isfahan, where he taught the Maghdzi 
of al-Waqidi, and it was perhaps there that he studied al-Dahhak’s 
Tafsir. Given his recorded interest in maghdzi and tafsir, it is no sur¬ 
prise to note that he had an appalling reputation with the Hadith 
scholars.^^® Nor was he, in this regard, dissimilar to other teachers of 
al-Tabari (see Muhammad b. Humayd al-Razi in Riwayah 1, al-Qa- 
sim b. al-Hasan in Riwayah 2, and Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-Awfi in 
Riwayah 35, below). Al-Tabari cites the present isnad 670 times in 
the Jdmi‘al-baydn,‘^^^ which would suggest that he had at his disposal 
a fairly complete manuscript of al-Dahhak’s Tafsir. 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses from the Tafsir 
of al-Dahhak: 

In regard to God’s words: “We have not sent before you a Messenger 
or a Prophet”: While the Prophet was in Mecca, God sent down upon 
him (something) about the gods of the Arabs \fi dlihat al-‘arah\.‘''^^ So 
he began to recite, “al-Lat and al-‘Uzza,” and to repeat it over and over 
{fa-ja ‘alayatlu al-Ldt wa-al- ‘Uzzd wa-yukthiru tardida-hd] . The people 
of Mecca heard the Prophet of God mentioning their gods, and were 
delighted by this and drew near him, listening. And Satan cast into the 
Prophet’s recitation [fa-alqdal-shaytdnfitildwatal-nabi]-. “Those high 
ghardniq! Intercession from them is to be hoped for! [tilka al-ghardniq 
al-‘uld min-hd al-shafd‘ah turtajd\”-, and the Prophet recited it like this 
[fa-qara’a-hd al-nabika-dhdlikci\. So God sent down upon him: “And 
we have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet...,” to, “God is 
All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 

Ibn Abi Hatim, ]arh, 7:351; Yaqut, Mu'jam al-udabd’, 16:1214; Salah al-Din 
b. Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, al-Wdfi bi-al-wafagdt, ed. Muhammad Adnan al- 
Bakhit and Mustafa al-Khiyari (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993), 24:37; Sezgin, 
GAS, 8:189; and Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Azhari, Tahdhlb al- 
lughah, ed. Ibrahim al-Abyari (Cairo: Dar al-Katib al-Arabi, 1971), 1:25. 

■^i^For al-Husayn b. al-Faraj, see Ibn Abi Hatim,/«rA, 6:62-63; al-Khatib al-Bagh- 
dMi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 8:84-86; Ibn al-Iawzi, Du‘afd’, 216; Abu Nu‘aym al-Is- 
bahani, Kitdbdhikrakhbdrisbahdn, ed. Sven Dedering (Leiden: Brill, 1924), 1:329. 
Rosenthal is not sure that this is the correct al-Husayn b. al-Faraj; see History of 
al-TabariVoli, 227, footnote 400. 

^^^Horst, “Uberlieferung,” 304. 

Al-Suyuti has: “(something) was sent down upon him about the gods of the Arabs.” 
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There is a further gloss from al-Dahhak cited by al-Tabari (with the 
same isnad),'^'^^ and by al-Suyuti, this time from the Tafsir of Ibn Abi 
Hatim al-Razi:^^^ 

His words, “ilia idha tamanna”: By tamanna is meant: recitation [«/- 
tilawah wa-al-qira’ah]^'^^ 

“alqd al-shay tanfi umniyyati-hi”: into the recitation of the Prophet. 
“fa-yansakh Allah”-. Jibril removed by God’s command [nasakha fi¬ 
bril bi-amr Alldh\ that which Satan cast \md alqd al-shaytdn\ onto the 
tongue of the Prophet [‘aid lisdn al-nablY'^^ and established His Signs 
clearly. 

“Then God establishes His Signs clearly”: then God cleansed 
[yukhallis\ the ayat of His Book from the falsehood [al-bdtil\ which 
Satan cast onto the tongue of His Prophet [alladhi alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid 
lisdn nabiyyi-hi\. 

“And God is All-Knowing” of whatever happens in His Creation; 
nothing is hidden from Him. “All-Wise” in His management of them, 
and his dealing with them howsoever He Wills and Desires. 

The fact that Ibn Abi Hatim in third-/fourth-century Rayy has 
the same gloss from al-Dahhak as does al-Husayn b. al-Faraj in 
third-century Baghdad would suggest that the text of al-Dahhak’s 
Tafsir (or Riwayah 34, at any rate) stabilized in the form in which 
Abu Mu‘adh had it already in second-century Marw. 

The first observations to be made about Riwayah 34 are that it 
glosses tamanna to mean “to recite,” and that there is no question 
here but that the Prophet recited the Satanic verses. The narrative 
in Riwayah 34 does, however, include a curious narrative motif. 
This is contained in the passage “So he began to recite, ‘al-Lat and 
al-‘Uzza,’ and to repeat it over and over. The people of Mecca heard 
the Prophet of God mentioning their gods, and were delighted by 
this and drew near him, listening.” 


Al-Tabari,17:190. 

Al-Suyuti, Durr, 6:69. For an isndd that includes ‘Ubayd b. Sulayman and by 
which Ibn Abi Hatim in his Tafsir transmitted from al-Dahhak, see K05, isnad 
Verileri (fergevesinde, 53, 80. 

■‘“Al-Tabari breaks this up into two separate citations; al-Suyuti has a single citation. 
‘“The gloss of alqdal-shaytdnfiumniyyati-hi is omitted by al-Tabari. 

‘^®A1-Suyuti’s citation stops here. 
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Why, one wonders, should the Prophet repeat the phrase “al-Lat 
and al-‘Uzza” aloud and over and over; and why should Quraysh 
gather round him as he did so? What situation is this curious image 
meant to convey? The answer may lie in the following passage from 
an anthropological study of the Nabati poetry of Arabia. The author, 
Saad Abdullah Sowayan, is describing the physical process by which 
oral poets compose their poetry: 

Composition is accompanied by emotional outbursts and loud vocal¬ 
ization. Generally speaking, a NabaH poet does not compose in silence. 
Rather, he sings out his verses (yisihh as-s6t,yas‘ajal-sdt). Even when 
there are people present, the poet cannot control himself, but keeps 
murmuring aloud his yet unfinished verses Singing and loud vocal¬ 
ization are not only signs of an emotional outburst; they also help the 
poet to measure the rhythm of his verses.^^® 

Sowayan illustrates this point with a citation from poetry, and 
with the following observation made by Alois Musil during his trav¬ 
els in northern Arabia in 1909: 

Our omnivorous poet, Miz‘el ajiu Za‘ela, was composing a poem in my 
honour.... It was interesting to watch his procedure. He would ponder 
for several minutes and then recite two verses twenty or thirty times, 
substituting for some of the expressions new and better ones—azjan as 
he called them. Then he would bid Tares pay attention and remember 
these verses. After Tares had learnt them, Miz‘el would be absorbed 
and silent again, and after a while he would sing the first two verses 
and add the third to them. Having sung them to Tares innumerable 
times in his shrill voice, he would ask me to write them down while he 
composed the rest.''^^ 


Saad Abdullah Sowayan, NabatiPoetrp: The Oral Poetry; of Arabia (Berkeley: Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1985), 98. 

Alois yhisi\,ArabiaDeserta:A TopographiealltineraryifitviYork^-.Kmtricaxi Geo¬ 
graphical Society of New York, 1927), 236-237; cited by Sowayan, NabatiPoetrp, 
99, where he adds, “the Nabati poet views his meters musically and determines 
whether or not their scansion is correct by singing them. The relation of singing 
to composition is indicated by the expressionwhich refers to the act 
of composition and which means ‘to harmonize some tunes’ or ‘to straighten out 
some rhythms.’” 
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The process Musil is describing is strikingly similar to the image 
in Riwayah 34. The Prophet is repeating a line of the Revelation over 
and over, very much in the manner of an oral poet; and Quraysh are 
gathering round, as they would with any poet, to see what will come 
next. It is at this juncture that Satan casts his verses into the Divine 
formulation. This is very probably what the image would have con¬ 
veyed to a first-century Arab audience. This is certainly not to sug¬ 
gest that the early Muslims believed that the words of the Qur’an 
were the Prophet’s own poetical composition; rather, what Riwayah 
34 indicates is that the early Muslims viewed some of the physical 
processes that accompanied the Revelation of the Divine Word as 
similar to those that accompanied the poets’ search for inspiration in 
the composition of oral poetry,^^* and understood the Satanic verses 
incident as a momentary breakdown in this process.^^^ 


Riwdyahs 35 to 44: 
Attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas 


Riwayahs 35 to 44 are attributed to ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas (3M-68), 
called Tarjuman al-Q^r’an (“the Translator of the Qur’an”), al-Bahr 


One wonders if there is a relationship between this concept and Qur’an 75:16-17, 
addressed by God to Muhammad: “Do not move your tongue with it (the Rev¬ 
elation) to hurry it [/« tuharrik bi-hi lisana-ka li-ta‘jala bi-M\. bringing it to¬ 
gether \jam‘a-hu\ and reciting it [qur’ana-hu\ is Our task; so when We recite it 
[qara’na-hu\, follow its recitation [qur’ana-hu\” This is the only instance in the 
Qur’an where qur’an is used as a verbal noun taking an object; the phrase liter¬ 
ally says, “Qur’an-ing it (the Revelation) is Our task.” See also Qur’an 20:114: 
“Do not hurry the Qur’an before it is accomplished for you.” For an important 
study emphasizing the orality of the Qur’an in the society of its original proclama¬ 
tion— “qur’an originally meant ‘reciting aloud’”—see William A. Graham, “The 
Earliest Meaning of‘Qur’an,’” Die Welt desislams 23-24 (1984), 361-377 (quota¬ 
tion at 367). 

‘‘^’For an instance of the Prophet’s repetition of a single Qur’anic verse throughout 
Laylat ai-Qadr, see Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam, Kitdh fd’dd’ilal-Qjtr’dn, ed. 
Marwan al-‘AUyyah. Muhsin Kharabah, and Wafa’ Taqi ai-Din (Damascus: Dar 
Ibn Kathir, 1999), 144. In the present instance, however, the context is not one in 
which the surah is being revealed; rather, it is the repetition of a previously re¬ 
vealed verse. 
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(“the Ocean”), and Hahr al-Ummah (“the Savant^^® of the Commu¬ 
nity”), who enjoys the status in the Islamic tradition of the founder of 
Qur’anic studies. Ibn ‘Abbas was thirteen years old when the Prophet 
died, and is counted as a sahabi. The medieval Qur’anic literature 
contains a prodigious number of tafsir-rehited reports, and at least 
a dozen different tafsir works, all of which were viewed by medieval 
Muslim scholarship as, in some sense, going back to Ibn ‘Abbas; this 
despite the fact that the medieval mufassirun were clearly aware that 
reports ascribed to him were often contradictory. Claude Gilliot, 
building on the misgivings of earlier Western scholars, has demon¬ 
strated the extent to which the historical memory of Ibn ‘Abbas was 
an idealized one, and has argued that, for the early Qur’an scholars, 
Ibn ‘Abbas constituted the “mythical ancestor” to whom reports 
were ascribed in order to furnish them with legitimacy and author¬ 
ity: ascription of reports to Ibn ‘Abbas cannot, therefore, be taken at 
face value.^^^ This does not, however, affect the possibility that some 
of these interpretations were, indeed, discussed by the historical Ibn 
‘Abbas and his students, which might in part explain why contradic¬ 
tory views were ascribed to him. Nor does it explain why a student 
of Ibn ‘Abbas would, in the case of reports presenting the same in¬ 
terpretation, ascribe one report to the presumably greater authority 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, and another to his own presumably lesser authority 
without mention of Ibn ‘Abbas—as will be seen to be the case for 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr with Riwayahs 40, 41, 43, and 44 (ascribed from 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr to Ibn ‘Abbas) and 42, 45 , and 46 (ascribed to Sa‘id 
b. Jubayr himself). And it fails even more emphatically to account 
for why a student of Ibn ‘Abbas would attribute one interpretation 
to the presumably greater authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, while presenting 
another interpretation on his own, presumably lesser, authority—as 
will be seen to be the case for Abu Salih with Riwayahs 36 and 39 


■*^"111 Qur’anic usage, the ahbar are the Jewish religious scholars. 

‘‘^’See Gilliot’s important article, “Portrait ‘mythique’ d’Ibn ‘Abbas”; also Herbert 
Berg, “Ibn ‘Abbas in ‘Abbasid- era tafsir" in ‘Abbasid Studies-. Occasional Papers of 
the School of Abbasid Studies, Cambridge, 6-10 July 2002, ed. James E. Montgom¬ 
ery, (Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters en Departement Oosterse Studies, 2004), 129- 
146, where the earlier literature on this point is usefully surveyed. For an attempt 
to excavate vignettes of the historical Ibn ‘Abbas see Vivianne Comerro, “La fig¬ 
ure historique d’Ibn ‘Abbas,” Revuedes monde musulmans etdelaMediterranee 129 
(2011), 127-140. 
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(ascribed from Abu Salih to Ibn ‘Abbas) and Riwayah 21 (ascribed 
to Abu Salih himself)? for ‘Ikrimah with Riwayah 39 (ascribed from 
‘Ikrimah to Ibn ‘Abbas) and Riwayah 48 (ascribed to ‘Ikrimah him¬ 
self), and in the following generation for al-Kalbi with Riwayah 39 
(ascribed from al-Kalbl to Ibn ‘Abbas) and Riwayah 24 (ascribed to 
al-Kalbi himself).^^^ These “anomalies” would suggest that isnads 
that transmit tafsir reports from Ibn ‘Abbas may be more of a state¬ 
ment of historical fact than has been suspected. Clearly, more re¬ 
search on the tafsir corpus ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas is necessary in 
order to determine whether there is any way of identifying which 
reports, if any, are likely to have been transmitted from him.^^^ 


Riwayah 35: From ‘Atiyyah b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi 

Riwayah 35 is cited by al-Tabari in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj in the Jdmi‘al-baydn, with the following isnad-J'^'' 


As Harris Birkeland rightly noted, “It remains a problem why all Isnads leading 
to disciples of Ibn ‘Abbas were not prolonged backwards to the latter himself. His 
name cannot possibly have been omitted secondarily”; Old Muslim Opposition, 36. 

'^^^The corpus of materials ascribed by early Qur’anic scholars to Ibn ‘Abbas has yet 
to receive full textual study. The various tafsir works that were seen as going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas have been identified by Isaiah Goldfeld, “The Tafsir of‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas,” Der Islam 38 (1981), 125-135. On the basis of the full isnads by which tafsir 
works from Ibn ‘Abbas are cited in al-Tha‘labi’s al-Kashf wa-al-bapdn, Goldfeld 
has plausibly concluded that these works were transmitted as separate books— 
indeed, al-Tha‘labi calls them “Tafsirs textually transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas [«/- 
tafsirdt al-mansusdt ‘an Ibn ‘AbbasY', see al-Tha‘labi, Mufassiru sharq, 30. For a 
list of tafsir isnads going back to Ibn ‘Abbas, see the editor’s introduction to Tafsir 
Ibn ‘Abbas al-musamma Sahifat ‘AliibnAbi Talhah, compiled and ed. Rashid ‘Abd 
al-Mun‘im al-Rajjal (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyyah, 1991), 43-54. 
The monograph of Herbert Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam-. The 
Authenticity of Muslim Literature from the Formative Period (Richmond: Curzon, 
2000), seeks to be a study of the tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas but is badly flawed 

in its conceptual and methodological bases—see the devastating critique by Har- 
ald Motzki, “The Question of the the Authenticity of Muslim Traditions Recon¬ 
sidered: A Review Article,” in Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins, 
ed. Herbert Berg (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 211-257. I have little doubt that further 
and open-minded study of the tafsir corpus attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas would tell 
us much about the culture of tafsir in the early Muslim community. For Ibn ‘Ab¬ 
bas, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 3:331-339; Sezgin, GAS, 1:26-28; Laura VeccaVaglieri, 
“‘Abd Allah ibn al-’Abbas,” El2-, Faruqi, Early Muslim Historiography, 164-170. 

434 Al-Tabari,17:189. 
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Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi al-Baghdadi (d. 276)'*^^ <- his father: Sa‘d 
b. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-‘Awfi al-Baghdadi (d. 220 / 230)^^* <- 
his uncle: al-Husayn b. al-Hasan al-Awfi al-Kufi al-Baghdadi (d. 

201)^^^ <- his father: al-Hasan b. Atiyyah al-Awfi al-Kufi (d. 187)^^® <- 
his father: Atiyyah b. Sa‘d al-Awfi al-Kufi (before 61-111 / 127)^^^ <r 
Abd Allah b. Abbas (d. 68). 

Al-Suyuti cites the identical report without an isnad, both from 
al-Tabari and from the now lost Tafsir of Ahmad Ibn Mardawayh 
al-Isbahani (323-410).^^“ Badr al-Din al-Ayni also cites Riwayah 
35 from Ibn Mardawayh, both with an isnad and with slight tex¬ 
tual variances, in his ‘Umdat al-qdri’ shark Sahih al-Bukhdri^'^^ 
Ibn Mardawyh’s isnad is also provided by Jamal al-Din al-Zayla‘i 
(d. 762) in his study of the reports adduced by al-Zamakhshari (d. 
544) in the latter’s al-Kashshdff'^'^ as well as by Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani 

Seeal-Khatib al-Baghdadi, TarikhBaghddd, 5:322-323; al-Dhahabi,Atfg«?2,3:560; 
Salah al-Din Khalil b. Aybak al-Safadi, al-Wdfi bi-al-wafaydt, ed. Sven Dedering 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993), 6/3:89; ‘Adil Nuwayhid, Mujam al-mufassirin, 
(Beirut: Mu’assasat Nuwayhid, 1983), 531; and lohannes Fiick, “Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d al-Aufi,” in Studia Orientalia in Memoriam Caroli Brockelmann, Wissen- 
schaftlicheZeitschrift der Martin-Luther-Universitdt Halle-Wittenberg, ed. Man¬ 
fred Fleischammer (Halle: Martin-Luther-Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, 1968), 
85-86, where the whole isnad is examined. 

■*^^See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 9:126-127; al-Dhahabi, Tdrikh al- 
isldm, 23:171. 

^^^See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 7:239; Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r*, 3:48; Ibn Adi, Kamil, 2:772; 
Ibn Hibban, Majruhin, 1:246; al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghddd, 8:29-32; 
al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:35-396. 

See Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r^, 3:26; al-Bukhari, al-Kabir, 2:301; Ibn Hibban, Majruhin, 
1:234; al-Dhahabi,MfgaK, 1:503; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 8:524; and Muhsin al-Amin, 
Aydn al-shVah, 5:153-154, which is taken entirely from Sunni sources. 

^^’See Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, 6:305; Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r^, 6:382; Ibn Adi, Kdmil, 5:369- 
370; Ibn Hibban, Majruhin, 2:176-177; al-‘Uqayli, Du'afd’, 3:1063-1064; Ibn Ha¬ 
jar, Tahdhib, 7:224-226; Muhsin al-Amin, A‘ydn al-shi‘ah, al-Mustadrak i: 122; 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:30-31. 

Al-Suyuti, Durr, 6:66. Al-Suyuti cites extensively from Ibn Mardawayh’s Tafsir 
in the Durr. For Ibn Mardawayh, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:308-311; Sezgin, GAS, 
1:225. 

“Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Ayni, ‘Umdat al-qdri’ shark sahih al- 
Bukhdri (Cairo: Idarat al-Tiba‘ah al-Muniriyyah, 1929), 7:100. 

“Jamal al-Din Abu Muhammad Abd Allah b. Yusuf b. Muhammad al-Zayla‘i, 
Takhrij al-ahddith wa-al-dthdr al-wdqi‘ah fi tafsir al-Kashshdfli-al-Zamakhshari, 
ed. Sultan b. Fahd al-Tabishi (Riyadh: Dar al-Khuzaymah, 14146), 3:394. Al-Zay- 
la‘i does not provide the text of the report, but says that it is similar to Riwayah 
44, below. 
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(d. 852).^^* Ibn Mardawayh’s isnad is identical to that of al-Tabari, 
with the addition of a transmitter from Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi 
al-Baghdadi—namely, the respected Baghdadi Ahmad b. Kamil 

(260-350).^^^ 

This family isnad is cited by al-Tabari 1,560 times in the Jdmi‘ al- 
baydn.'^'^^ In addition to the extensive use made of this Tafslr by al- 
Tabari, and the citations from it by Ibn Mardawayh, it was utilized 
by al-Tha‘labi, who studied it with al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 405)/^* 
and was also studied by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463)/^^ While 
the reports carried by this isnad have, to the best of my knowledge, 
never been studied, it is clear that they made up a large and fairly 
important early Qur’an commentary, which we may call the Tafsir 
al-Awfi.^^® 

Atiyyah b. Sa‘d al-Awfi (d. 111/127—both disparate dates are 
given) was an early Shi‘i scholar of Kufah who was reportedly 
flogged on the orders of Hajjaj b. Yusuf for refusing to curse Ali b 
Abi Talib. It is said of him that he had been taken as a newborn to 
Ali b. Abi Talib, and that it was Ali who gave him his name. In spite 
of these credentials, he does not appear to have been recognized by 
the various Shi‘i sects after their formation as distinct confessional 


'^‘‘^Ibn Hajar, Path, 18:41. 

Ahmad b. Kamil was a prominent scholar and sometime qadi in Kufah who seems 
to have enjoyed the universal respect of his contemporaries. He was a student of 
al-Tabari, a teacher of both al-Hakim al-Naysaburi and al-Daraqutni (who reck¬ 
oned him favorably as a muhaddith), received a laudatory biographical notice from 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, and is recorded as authoring works on fiqh, tafsir, and 
sirah, none of which seem to have survived. See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh 
Baghdad, 4=358; al-Dhahabi, Siy/ar, 15=544-546; al-Safadi, al-Wdfihial-wafay/dt 
(ed. Ihsan‘Abbas (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1993), 7:298-299; Kahhalah,MMy«w, 
1:232; and Mubarakpuri, Tadvin-isiyar, 312-313. 

See Horst, “Uberlieferung,” 294, where, however, some of the transmitters are 
incorrectly identified; a similar error was made by Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposi¬ 
tion, 34-42. 

Al-Hakim al-Naysaburi studied the work with Ahmad b. Kamil. Al-Tha‘labi cited 
it as a distinct work in the list of al-Tafsirdt al-mansusdt min Ibn ‘Abbas-, see al- 
Thallahl, Mufassiru sharq, 21-22. 

'‘^’See Sezgin, GAS, 1:31-32. 

A large compilation of tafsir reports from ‘Atiyyah b. Sa‘d has been published as 
‘Atiyyahb. Sa‘d b. Junadahal-‘Awfi al-Kufi(d. 127), Tafsiral-Qpr’dnal-karim, ed. 
‘Abd al-Razzaqb. Muhammad Husayn Hirz al-Din (Qum: Intisharat-i Dalil-i Ma, 
2000), but the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj containing Riwayah 35 and 
the Satanic verses incident has been omitted. 
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communities from the mid-second century onwards: to the best of 
my knowledge he does not figure in the medieval Shi‘i literature. 
The Kufan mufassir Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146, see 
Riwayah 23, above) was among his students and regarded him as 
an authority in tafsir. Unsurprisingly, he had a bad reputation with 
the Hadith scholars, not just because of his tashayyu‘h\yX. also be¬ 
cause of his typical mufassir’s failure to observe the conventions of 
Hadith transmission. 

None of ‘Atiyyah’s descendants who appear in the isnM was a 
scholar of any rank. They are generally obscure figures and, like 
their ancestor, have poor reputations among the Hadith scholars.^^^ 
Al-Tabari’s teacher, Muhammad b. Sa‘d, was of no more than aver¬ 
age reputation: while the SMwaw-compiler al-Daraqutni approved of 
him, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi said, “He was weak \layyiri\ in Hadith.” 
That Baghdadi scholars as prominent as al-Tabari and Ahmad b. 
Kamil al-Baghdadi should have studied a large work carried by such 
an appalling isnad from a scholar, Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-Awfi, who 
was of no particular standing in Baghdad is strongly suggestive of 
three things. First, the author of the work in question was almost 
certainly Atiyyah b. Sa‘d al-Awfi (d. ill / 127), as none of the trans¬ 
mitters from him has any reputation as a mufassir, nor is credited 


■‘’Byway of illustration, we may note the most prominent of them, ‘Atiyyah’s grand¬ 
son, al-Husayn b. al-Hasan b. ‘Atiyyah. He was a Qadi in Baghdad in the reigns of 
al-Mahdi and Harun al-Rashid but does not seem to have been taken very seri¬ 
ously as a judge. Yahya b. Ma‘m said of him, “He was weak in judgeship and weak 
in Hadith [kanada‘ifan fial-qadd’da‘ifanfial-hadUk\.” That he was not taken se¬ 
riously as a scholar either is evidenced by a story cited by Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
in which al-Husayn b. al-Hasan comically misquoted a well-known Hadith on 
stealing from the spoils of war. Indeed, al-Husayn b. al-Hasan seems to have been 
regarded as something of a joke by the people of Baghdad. The thing for which he 
was most famous was the length of his beard, which came down to his knees, and 
fully half of his biographical entry in the Tdrikh Baghdad deals with “amusing 
reports about al-‘Awfi’s beard [tard’ifminakhbdrlihyatal-‘Awfi\,” including a sa¬ 
tirical poem that suggests that were the beard to be employed as a ship’s sail, one 
might travel from China to Baghdad in two weeks (on the long beard as a deroga¬ 
tory motif, see Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2:119). For assessments of the sound¬ 
ness of the isnad, see the study of it by Mahmud Muhammad Shakir and Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir in their incomplete edition of al-Tabari, Jdmi‘ al-bay/dn ‘an 
ta’wUay al-Qur’an (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1954), 263, footnote 1; al-Albani, Nasb 
al-majdniq, 17-18; Mustafa Zayd, al-Naskh fial-Qyr’dn (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1973), 
2:320-322; al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 99-104. 
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with such a work.^®° In fact, the biographical material on the ‘Aw- 
fis makes no mention of a family Tafsir, which would suggest that 
al-‘Awfi’s descendants were not active in teaching the work.^®^ 
Hence, and second, what we are most likely to be dealing with here 
is an evidently large manuscript that was passed down within the 
al-‘Awfi family and came into the possession of Muhammad b. Sa‘d. 
Third, al-Tabari was apparently indifferent here, as elsewhere, as to 
whether his isnads conformed to the isnad methodology employed 
by the ahl al-hadith for validating the transmission of knowledge. 
Otherwise, not a single one of the 1,560 reports cited by al-Tabari 
from the Tafsir al-‘Awfi would have been deemed valid.^®^ 

The following is the account of the Satanic verses from the Tafsir 
al-‘Awfi: 

His words: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but 
that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into his umniyyah,” to His 
words, “and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise”: 

That was because,^^^ while the Prophet was praying, the story of the 
gods of the Arabs \_qissat dlihat al-'arah\‘^^‘' was sent down upon him and 
he began to recite it \fa-ja‘alayatlu-ha\.‘^^^ The Mushrikun heard him'*^*’ 


The earliest extant citation of a tafsir report from ‘Atiyyah b. Sa‘d is in the Tafsir 
of‘Abd Allah b. Wahb (d. 197), al-]dmi‘; Tafsir, 264; but he is also listed by Muqatil 
b. Sulayman (d. 150) in the introduction to his Tafsir as one of his authorities; see 
Muqatil, Tafsir, 1:3. 

^^'The only one who is recorded as having taught this Tafsir is al-Tabari’s teacher, 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-‘Awfi, and it is probably for this reason that, despite his 
own indifferent reputation and the even poorer standing of his forebears, the bi¬ 
ographical entries on him state that “he was from a house of learning and Hadith 
[min bayt al-Hlm wa-al-hadith}.” It should also be noted that the absence of any 
mention of the work in the Him al-rijdl works is indicative of the limitations of 
this genre in regard to assessing anything other than the standing of a person as a 
muhaddith. 

The same would, of course, apply to Ahmad b. Kamil; it is interesting to note that 
the only stain on Ahmad’s reputation as a muhaddith is the observation ofibn al- 
lawzi that he was “lenient (mutasdhil)” which he clearly needed to be to transmit 
the Tafsir of al-‘Awfi; Ibn al-lawzi, Du'afd’, 1:83. Al-Albani, who is certainly not 
mutasdhil, summarily rejects this isnad', Nash al-majdnici, 17. 

The report in al-‘Ayni’s citation ofibn Mardawayh begins here. 

'^^’^The word qissah is not in Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni. 

^^®The phrase ja‘alay!atlu-hd is not in Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni. 

^“Al-Tabari: sami‘a-hu al-mushrikun-, Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni: sami‘a al-mushrikun 
yatlu-ha. 
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and said/^^ “We hear speaking favourably of our gods”; so they 

drew near him.'*^® 

And while he was reciting it [fa-bayna-ma huwa yatlu-ha\, when 
he was saying [wa-huwayaquli^-. “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other?”'^'^" Satan cast [alqa alshaytan]-. “Those 
high gharanlql Intercession from them is to be hoped for! \tilka al- 
gharanlq al- ‘ula min-ha al-shafa ‘ah turtaja],” and the Prophet began to 
recite it \fa-ja‘alay)atlu-ha\^^^ 

So Jibril came down and removed them \nasakha-ha\ and said to 
him: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that 
when he tamanna, Satan cast something into his umniyyah” to His 
words, “and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise.” 

There is no doubt in Riwayah 35 that the Prophet uttered the Sa¬ 
tanic verses. It would appear that tamanna is being glossed as “rec¬ 
itation [tilawahY’ as there is no mention of any desire on the part of 
the Prophet while the verb tala is used twice. As in Riwayah 34 from 
al-Dahhak, what we apparently have here is an error that takes place 
during the actual process of Revelation. As in Riwayah 34, there is 
no indication that the Prophet realizes that he has erred until he is 
corrected by Jibril. 

It is interesting to note another similarity between the narratives 
in Riwayahs 35 and 34 - Although it is not stated explicitly (as it is in 
Riwayah 34), the logic of the narrative in Riwayah 35 would seem 
to presuppose that here, too, the Prophet is repeating the verse, 
“Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?” 
We are told that the Prophet is reciting Surat al-Najm and that when 
Quraysh hear him mentioning their gods, they gather round him to 
listen to what he has to say. There is, of course, only one mention 
of the gods of Quraysh in Surat al-Najm, so for Quraysh to hear the 
Prophet mentioning their gods and to then have the time to gather 
round him to listen, the Prophet must, by implication, be repeat¬ 
ing the verse in question. The similarity between the narratives is 


Al-Tabari: wa-qMu\ Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni: fa-qalu. 

'^^®The phrase in-na nasma‘u-hu, “we hear him,” is not in Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni. 
459 Al-Tabari: fa-danaw min-hw, Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni: fa-danaw. 

^'^'’The phrase “when he was saying ‘Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the 
third, the other?’” is not in Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni. 

^*’Ibn Mardawayh / al-‘Ayni: fa-‘alaqayatlu-hd, which has the same meaning. 
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underlined by the presence in both riwdyahs of the distinctive phrase 
dlihat al- ‘arab (“the gods of the Arabs”), which does not occur in any 
other riwdyah. Nonetheless, given that Riwayah 35 does not explic¬ 
itly present the same hermeneutical elaboration as Riwayah 34, it is 
unlikely that one would detect the “repetition” motif in Riwayah 35 
if we did not have prior knowledge of Riwayah 34. 

The fact that the characteristic narrative motif in Riwayah 34 
is implied in the logic of Riwayah 35, and the fact that they both 
share the dlihat al-‘arab phrase, raises the question of whether the 
two reports are somehow linked as regards transmission. The most 
obvious candidate as a link is ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abbas, whose tafsir 
tradition al-Dahhak is also known to have transmitted; one wonders 
if both Riwayahs 34 and 35 stem from an interpretation of the inci¬ 
dent taught by Abd Allah Ibn Abbas. Certainly, Riwayah 35 does 
suggest that the “repetition” idea was not exclusive to al-Dahhak in 
the first century. In the final analysis, however, since the two reports 
are not the same riwdyah bi-al-lafz, and are only by implication the 
same riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd, there is no particular need here to iden¬ 
tify a common source. The fact that we were able to identify the 
hidden links in the cases of Riwayahs 2 and 3, and 8 and 9, above, 
suggests that even if Riwayahs 34 and 35 do stem from a common 
source, there is no reason to doubt that the isndds are genuine as far 
as they go. 

Finally, in view of the strong characterization of him as an early 
Shi‘i, it is particularly interesting that Atiyyah al-Awfi should have 
adduced the Satanic verses incident in explanation of Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj in a manner that is directly contradictory to the doctrine of 
Hsmat al-anbiyd\ which, as we will see later in this book, would be¬ 
come so central to the Shi‘i credo from the mid-second century on¬ 
wards. This is illustrative of how little later Shi‘ite creeds had to do 
with the proto-Shi‘ism of late first- and early second-century Kufah 
on this point.^®^ 


Shi‘i sects subscribe to the doctrine of Hsmat al-anhiya’ (see Madelung, 
‘“Isma”). It is, of course, possible that al-‘Awfi cited the incident in order to refute 
it, but there is nothing to suggest this in the sources. 
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RiwdyahsC: From Abu Salih 

Riwayah 36 is cited from Ibn ‘Abbas in the Tafsir of Bahr al-‘Ulum 
Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 375 ).“^ Abu al-Layth al-Samarqa- 
ndi does not give a fuller isnad than: 

Abu Salih Badham al-Kufi (d. 110 /120) Ibn ‘Abbas. 

We have already encountered Abu Salih and his appalling reputa¬ 
tion in Riwayah 21, of which report he is also the source. The text of 
Riwayah 36, which he transmits from Ibn ‘Abbas, introduces a new 
narrative element we have not encountered before: 

Satan came to him in the form of Jibril (fi surat Jibril) while he was 
reciting [wa-huwayaqra’\ the surah “By the star when it sets!” at the 
Ka‘bah until, when he reached (intahd ild) His words “Have you seen 
al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?” Satan cast upon his 
tongue \alqd al-shaytdn' aid lisdni-hi\, “Those high ghardniql From 
them intercession is to be sought! [tilka al-ghardniq al-‘uld min-hd al- 
shafd‘ah turtajd].” When the Mushrikun heard that, it pleased them 
{ajaba-huni), and when he reached the end of it (the surah), he made the 
sajdah, and the Mushrikun and the Muslims made the sajdah with him. 

Then Jibril came to the Prophet and said: “I did not bring you this 
{md ji’tu-ka bi-hddhd)!” So, “We have not sent before you a Messenger 
or a Prophet” came down. 

The motif in Riwayah 36 that has not appeared in any of the nar¬ 
ratives thus far is the description of Satan appearing to Muhammad 
“in the form of Jibril \fi surat Jibril].” This motif does not appear 
in Riwayah 21, the isnad of which terminates with Abu Salih. This 
provides us with an illustration of the question raised above: why, 
if Ibn ‘Abbas functioned in the early tafsir discourse as the mythic 
exemplar, should the same scholar, here Abu Salih, have attributed 
only some interpretations and reports to Ibn ‘Abbas’ great authority, 
and kept other interpretations associated with his own, presumably 
lesser, authority? A reasonable explanation would be to take these 


Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandl, Tafsir al-Samarqandi, 2:399-400. 
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attributions as real: certainly, they would suggest an indifference to 
the need to attribute reports to an authority figure. 

The distinctive new motif in Riwayah 36 serves as a hermeneu¬ 
tical elaboration explaining how the Prophet came to utter the Sa¬ 
tanic verses: Muhammad mistook Satan’s words for Jibril’s words 
because Satan deceived him by coming to him in the same form in 
which Jibril was wont to come to him. The fact that Jibril disavows 
the verses to the Prophet can also mean only that the Prophet has 
not of his own accord recognized them as being from Satan. That 
Satan could, indeed, imitate the form of Jibril, and that this possibil¬ 
ity posed a danger to the secure transmission of Divine Revelation 
to the Prophet, is a notion that seems to have been accepted in the 
early Muslim community. This is illustrated in the following report 
cited from al-Dahhak b. Muzahim by al-Tabari in the commentary 
on Qur’an 72:27 al-Jinn, “He (God) sends to guard him (the Prophet) 
in front and behind”:^®^ 

When the angel (of Revelation) was sent to the Prophet \idhd buHtha 
ilay}-hial-malak\, other angels \mald’ikah\ were sent to guard him (the 
Prophet) front and back \mm hayniy/adayi-hi wa-min khalfi-hi\, lest 
Satan assume the form of the angel [anyatashabbaha al-shaytdn ‘aid 
surat al-malak\.‘^^^ 

This report frankly assumes not only that Satan is able to assume 
the form of the Angel of Revelation but also that the Prophet is not 
necessarily able to distinguish between Satan and the Angel of Rev¬ 
elation. For this reason, when the Angel of Revelation comes to the 
Prophet, the Angel is attended by guardian angels. This image would 
seem to represent an early concept of the idea of Hsmat al-anbiyd ’— 
the “Protection of the Prophets.” The Prophet himself being unable 
to distinguish between Satan and the Agent of Revelation, an exter¬ 
nal mechanism was required to ensure the security of the process of 
Revelation. In the Satanic verses incident, there seems to have been 
a breach of security. 


‘‘^'‘fa-inna-huy/asluku min baymiyaday-hi j 
465 Al-Tabari,29:122. 


tin khalfi-hi rasadan. 
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Riwayah 37: From ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah al-Makki 

Riwayah 37 is cited from Ibn ‘Abbas in the commentary on Surat 
al-Hajj in a little noticed tafsir manuscript, MS Milan, Ambrosiana, 
Nuovo Fondo A.47, the bulk of which (including the account of the 
Satanic verses incident) is transmitted by the following isnddx 

Bakr b. Sahl al-Dimyati (196-289) ^ ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id al- 
Thaqafi al-San‘ani (d. 229) ^ Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-San‘ani 
(d. 190) f- ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Jurayj al-Makki (d. 150) f- ‘Ata’ b. Abl 
Rabah al-MakkI (d. 114 / 732) <- Ibn ‘Abbas. 

This manuscript seems to be an incomplete and apparently unique 
copy of a tafsir listed by al-Tha‘labi (d. 431) in the sources for his al- 
Kashf wa-al-bayan among the six “Tafsirs textually transmitted 
from Ibn ‘Abbas [al-tafsirdt al-mansusdt ‘anIbn ‘Abbas].” Al-Tha‘labi 
cites this as Tafsir al-Dimyatibi-isnadi-hi—Avs. “Tafsir of al-Dimyati 
by his isnad.”'^^^ The indication here is that al-Dimyati was not the 
author of the tafsir but rather its particular and pre-eminent trans¬ 
mitter in his generation—doubtless by virtue of his having been (ex¬ 
clusively?) authorized to transmit by its isnad. This is corroborated 
by the fact that in three places in the manuscript the transmission 
is designated by the phrase “Bakr b. Sahl bi-isnddi-hi,”‘^^'^ while in a 
further five places the designation is “‘Abd al-Ghani al-Thaqafi bi- 
isnadi-hi.”'^^^ Fuat Sezgin has attributed responsibility for transmis¬ 
sion of the tafsir to Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-San‘am (from whom 
‘Abd al-Ghani al-Thaqafi transmits), presumably because Musa b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman is the “common link” between the above isnad and 
the second isnad, which transmits a lesser portion of the work: 


466 Ai-Tha‘labi, Mufassiru sharq, 22. MS Milan, Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo A.47 
contains tbe commentary from Qur’an 19:38 Maryam to Qur’an 37:69 al-Saffat. 
A further fragment of tbis work containing tbe last two surahs is noted by Otto 
Spies, “Die Bibliotbeken des Hidscbas,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellschaft<)0 (1936), 83-120, at 103. 

'^'^^MS Milan, Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo A.47, f. 27a, 58b, 103a. The work as a whole 
is carried forward from Bakr b. Sahl in the Ambrosiana MS by an isnad (given at f. 
16a) that need not be detailed here, except to note that it is different from the isnad 
by which it made its way forward to al-Tha‘labi. 

^*®MS Milan, Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo A.47, f. 6b, 75a, 88a, 91b, 113b. 
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Bakr b. Sahl al-Dimyati <- ‘Abd al-Ghanib. Sa‘id al-Thaqafi al-San‘ani 
<- Musa b. Abd al-Rahman al-San‘ani Muqatil b. Sulayman <- al- 
Dahhak b. Muzahim Ibn Abbas (this second isnad is also given by 
al-Tha‘labi in his citation for the “Tafsir textually transmitted from 
Ibn Abbas” with the designation Tafsir al-Dimydtibi-isnddi-ht)^^^ 

The portion of the isnad that goes back from Musa b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-San‘ani to Ibn ‘Abbas—namely, ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Jurayj 
ir ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah al-Makki—is an extremely distinguished chain 
of transmission whose extensive appearance in the elaboration of 
early Islamic law in the Musannaf of‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani has 
received detailed study from Harald Motzki. In the context of that 
collection, Motzki has identified “a number of formal criteria which 
speak for the genuineness of the corpus of‘Ata’ traditions in the work 
of Ibn Juray]'.”^^® It is worth noting that al-Tha‘labi gives Ibn Jurayj as 
the first transmitter of what he identifies as the Tafsir of‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Rabah, for which he also gives this isnad'. 

Bakr b. Sahl al-Dimyati f- ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id al-Thaqafi al- 
San‘ani f- Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-San‘ani f- ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Jurayj al-Makki f- ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah al-Makki (but without taking it 
back to Ibn ‘Abbas)."*^^ 

Al-Tha‘labi also cites a Tafsir Ibn Jurayj by the same isnad up to Ibn 
Jurayj, but without going back beyond him either to ‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Rabah or to Ibn ‘Abbas.'*^^ 

MS Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo A.47, the commentary on Surahs al-Naml, 
al-Ankabut, al-Sajdah, and al-Mala’ikah is carried by this isnad', see Sezgin, GAS, 
1:39. A. Rippin would rather attribute authorship to the later Abd al-Ghani al- 
Thaqafi or Bakr b. Sahl; see his “Al-Zuhri, Naskh al-Qitr’dn and the Problem of 
Dating Early tafsir Texts,” Bulletin of the Sehool of Oriental and African Studies 47 
(1984), 22-43, at 22. For the isndds cited in the manuscript, see E. Grifhni, “I mano- 
scriti sudarabici di Milano,” Rivista degliStudi Orientali 2 (1908-1909) 1-38, at 7-13. 
™ See Motzki, Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence, especially Ti-vji (the quotation is at 
77), and 246-262. 

^^*Al-ThaTabi, Mufassiru sharq, 31-32. 

Al-ThaTabi,MM^M«>M sharq, 41-42. Ai-Dhahabi also mentions that Abd al- Ghani 
al-Thaqafi, the teacher of Bakr b. Sahl al-Dimyati, “transmitted from Musa 
b. Abd ai-Rahman al-San‘ani the Kitdb al-tafsir from Ibn Jurayj”; al-Dhahabi, 
Tdrikhal-isldm, 16:267. Ibn Jurayj is also recorded by al-Tha‘labi as a major trans¬ 
mitter of the Tafsir of Mujahid b. Jabr Al-ThaTabi, Mufassiru sharq, 27. 
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In other words, there is a significant historical association of the 
isnM Bakr b. Sahl al-Dimyati <- ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id al-Thaqafi 
al-San‘am <- Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-San‘am with the tafsir cor- 
puses from both Ibn Jurayj and ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah, and going back 
through these two to Ibn ‘Abbas. Indeed, it is highly revealing to 
note that Bakr b. Sabi’s isnad was sufficiently famous in his own life¬ 
time for him to be offered substantial sums of money to teach the 
Tafsir when on tour—this despite the fact that all the transmitters 
from Ibn Jurayj are of poor repute. The only record of Bakr b. Sahl’s 
standing as a HadIth transmitter is that the compiler of the canoni¬ 
cal Sunan, his contemporary al-Nasa’I, deemed him “weak.”^^^ ‘Abd 
al-Ghanl al-Thaqafi, who was similarly categorized as “weak in 
Hadith,” is an obscure figure primarily remembered for his trans¬ 
mission of this tafsir.'^'’'^ The isnad takes a particularly interesting 
turn with Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-San‘anI, the transmitter from 
Ibn Jurayj, who was known primarily as a mufassir.'^'^^ The Hadith 
authority Ibn Hibban (d. 354 / 965) launched a blistering attack on 
this very transmission: 

Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman is a Shaykh-Anti-Christ [shaykh dajjal\ who 
fabricated Hadith. ‘Abd al-Ghani b. Sa‘id al-Thaqafi transmitted from 
him. He (Musa) fabricated in the name of Ibn Jurayj from ‘Ata’ from 
Ibn ‘Abbas a tafsir book which he had collected from the discourse of 
al-Kalbi and Muqatil b. Sulayman, and onto which he stuck [alsaqa-hu 
hi-\ (the isnad) “Ibn Jurayj from ‘Ata’ from Ibn ‘Abbas.” Ibn ‘Abbas did 
not teach this [lamyuhaddith bi-hi\, nor did ‘Ata’ hear it, nor did Ibn Ju¬ 
rayj hear it from ‘Ata’. Rather, Ibn Jurayj heard from ‘Ata’ al-Khurasani 
from Ibn ‘Abbas some tafsir reports amounting to about a juz\ But (in 
fact) ‘Ata’ al-Khurasani did not hear anything from Ibn ‘Abbas, nor did 
he relate from him. Transmission from this Shaykh (Musa b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman) is not permitted, and his books should only be looked at for 
corroborative reports [al-iHibdr]^'’^ 

^”For Bakr b. Sahl, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 13:425-427; Shams al-Din Ibn al-Jazari, 
Ghayat al-nihayah fi tabaqat al-qurra’, ed. G. Bergstraesser (Cairo: Maktabat 
Khanji, 1932), 1:178. 

Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-islam, 16:267; al-Dhahabi, al-Mughnifi al-du‘afa’, 1:401; 
Ibn Hajar, Lisdn al-mizdn, 4:45. 

^^Hbn ‘Adi, al-Kdmil, 6:349. 

^^•^Ibn Hibban, Majruhin, 2:242; see also Ibn al-Jawzi, Du‘afd’, 3:147; al-Dhahabi, 
Misdn, 4:211-212; Sezgin, GAS, 1:39. 
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Ibn Hibban’s critique is instructive on several counts. He is most 
anxious to discredit the claim of the isnM that the tafslr is transmit¬ 
ted from Ibn ‘Abbas by such a fine isnad as Ibn Jurayj <- ‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Rabah, two major sources of early Islamic law to whom the Hadith 
scholars can have no objection.^^^ Not only does he accuse Musa the 
“Anti-Christ” of forging the isnad, but also he replaces Musa’s two 
distinguished jurists with two ww/ass/rs—Muqatil b. Sulayman and 
Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi—who, despite their great importance 
in the domain of Qur’an exegesis, are (as we have seen) thoroughly dis¬ 
creditable individuals in the criteria of the HadIth movement.^^® By 
this attribution, Ibn Hibban succeeds in enabling the apriori rejection 
of any report in this Tafsir the content of which the ahl al-hadiih find 
objectionable. Ibn Hibban further claims that the ‘Ata’ from whom 
Musa narrated was not ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah at all, but rather ‘Ata’ b. Abi 
Muslim al-Khurasani (d. 135),^^® who did not study with Ibn ‘Abbas 
at all. It is noteworthy, however, that al-Tha‘labi cites an independent 
Tafsir ‘Ata’ al-Khurdsarnhy a completely different isnad that includes 
none of the transmitters of Riwayah That Ibn Hibban’s claim 

was not supported even by his fellow n}«/-critics is evident in the fact 
that his junior contemporary, Ibn ‘Adi, while generally suspicious of 
Musa b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, conceded that “his reporting from Ibn Ju¬ 
rayj from ‘Ata’ from Ibn ‘Abbas might be acceptable [qadyuqbal].”'^^^ 
The following is the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj:^®^ 


His words: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet 
but that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into his umniyyah,” 
meaning: into his recitation \fiqird’ati-hi\. 

That was because a satan called al-Abyad {shaytdnan yuqdl la-hu 
al-abyad) had come to the Prophet in the form of Jibril (fi surat Jibril) 

‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah see Motzki, Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence, 246-261; on 
Ibn Jurayj, see Motzki, Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence, 268-285. 

^^®For al-Kalbi, see Riwayah 23, and for Muqatil, see Riwayahs 27 to 30, above. 

'‘^’For this figure of somewhat uncertain identity, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:140-143. 

480 Ai-Tha‘labi, Mufassiru sharq, 32. 

■^^'Ibn ‘Adi, al-Kdmil, 6:349. 

Tafsir al-Qpr’dn, MS Milan, Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo A.47, f.33a-b. The isnad 
does not immediately preceed the report, but is given at the beginning of the 
commentary on Surat al-Nur at MS Ambrosiana, Nuovo Fondo A.47, f.43a. The 
commentary on Surat al-Hajj begins with the summary citation: Bakr h. Sahl 
M-isnddi-hv, see f. 27a. 
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while the Prophet was reciting Surat al-Najm. And when he reached 
[intaha ila\, “Have you seen al-Lat and al-‘Uzza?” he cast into the 
Prophet’s recitation {alqafiqira’at al-nabi), “Indeed, they are the high 
gharaniqah! Knd, indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for! \wa-mna- 
hunna al-gharaniqah al- ‘ula wa-inna shafa ‘ata-hunna la-turtajd!]”'^^^ 

Like Riwayah 36, Riwayah 37 contains the motif of shay tan ap¬ 
pearing to the Prophet “in the form of Jibril \fi surat Jibril\” The 
transmission of the ft siirat Jibril motif from Ibn ‘Abbas by two sepa¬ 
rate isnads whose transmitters are distinct from the first generation 
indicates the association with Ibn ‘Abbas of this motif already by the 
late first / early second century. Also, like Riwayah 36, Riwayah 
37 does not expressly state that the Prophet uttered the verses (and 
unlike Riwayah 36, Riwayah 37 contains no correction scence), but 
since (as noted above) the point of the ft surat Jibril motif is to explain 
shaytan’s deception, this is the only logical reading. Riwayah 37 
glosses tamannd/umniyyah as “recitation {qird’ah\, which is the same 
meaning as in Riwayah 36 “while he was reciting {wa-huwayaqra%” 
Riwayah 37 does, however, contain a distinctive new motif not 
present in Riwayah 36: it identifies the shaytdn in question as one 
al-Abyad—literally, “the White One.” In other words, the al-shaytdn 
of Qur’an 22:52 is here not the arch-Satan himself but one of his 
henchmen. Al-Abyad does not seem ever to have become a major fig¬ 
ure in Islamic literature—which is in any case oddly impoverished 
as regards demonology—but he is cited by Ibn ‘Adil al-Dimashqi 
(d. 880) as “the shaytdn al-Abyad who would come to the Prophet 
in the form of Jibril seeking to lead him astray,”^®'^ by Isma‘il Haqqi 
Burusawi (d. 1137/1724) as “the shaytdn al-Abyad who comes to the 


®^A summary version of this report is cited from ‘Ata’ from Ibn ‘Abbas by Abu 
Bakr b. ‘All al-Haddad (d. 800) in his Tafsir al-Hadddd, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim 
Yahya (Beirut: Dar al-Madar al-Islami, 2003), 4:437; also MS Istanbul, Aya Sofya 
189, f. 244a, and MS Istanbul, Musalla Medresesi 12, f. 29b. “A shaytdn called 
al-Abyad came to the Prophet and cast into his recitation, ‘Indeed, they are the 
high ghardnlq! And, indeed their intercession is to be hoped for! [wa-inna-hd al- 
ghardniq al- ‘uld wa-inna shafd ‘ata-hunna la-turtajdt\ 

'‘‘“Umar b. ‘All Ibn ‘Adil al-Dimashqi, al-Lubdb fi ‘ulum al-kitdb, ed. ‘Adil Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Mawjud, ‘Ali Muhammad Mu‘awwad, Muhammad Sa‘d Ramadan Hasan, 
and Muhammad Mitwalli al-Disuqi Harb (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘llmiyyah, 
1998), 20:191. 
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righteous in the form of the Truth {al-haqq),”'^^^ and by Raghib Pa§a 
(1698-1763) as “the one who whispers suggestions (j?uwaswis) to the 
Prophets.”^®* The early tafsir literature expresses the idea that the 
Prophet needed to be guarded from al-Abyad’s nefarious purposes. 
The following is from the Tafsir of Muqatil b. Sulayman, in the com¬ 
mentary on Qur’an 81:19-20 al-Takwir, “Indeed, it is the word of a 
noble messenger: endowed with strength, secured with He of the 
Throne”^®^ (Qur’an 81:25 al-Takwir goes on to say: “It is not the word 
of an accursed shaytdn”)^^^ 

When the Prophet was sent, Iblis said, “Who is for this Prophet who 
has emerged from the land of Tihamah? And a shay tan called al-Abyad, 
who was the Companion of the Prophets [sahib al-anbiyd% said: “I am 
for him.” So he came to the Prophet, and found him in the house of 
al-Safa. When he (the Prophet) turned, al-Abyad stood up in the form 
of Jibril (/? surat JibriJ) to communicate to him {li-yuhiya ilay-hi). So 
Jibril came down and put his hand between him and the Prophet and 
pushed him (al-Abyad) gently. By this, he was thrust away from Mecca 
and landed in the furthest parts of India.^®® 

Again, the concept here is that the Prophet could not, in his own ca¬ 
pacity, distinguish between Jibril and a Satanic imitation of Jibril— 
hence the need for him to be protected from his deception by angelic 

'^®®Isma‘il Haqqi Burusawi, Tafsir ruh al-hayan, Istanbul: Matba‘ah-yi ‘Uthmani- 
yyah, 1911-1928,9=445. 

486 Raghib Pa§a, Safinat al-raghih wa-daqiqat al-matalih (Cairo: Bulaq, 1282/;), cited 
by Toufic Fahd, “Anges, demons et jinns en Islam,” Sources Orientates 8 (1971), 
155-214, at 193 (Toufic’s article is the best source I know of on Islamic demonol¬ 
ogy). One is tempted to posit an association between al-Abyad and the “white- 
headed demon” {dib-e sar safid) of the Persian epics; see Mahmoud Omidsalar, 
“Div,” Encyclopaedia Iranica., ed. Ehsan Yarshater (New York: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, continued by Bibliotheca Persica Press, 1982-ongoing) (Elr). Given 
ai-Abyad’s diabolical nature, one is also sorely tempted to provide a more hench- 
man-like rendering of his name—such as “Whitey.” 
inna-hu la-qawlu rasulin kariw. dhiquwwatin ‘inda dhiat- ‘arshi makin. 
wa-md huwa bi-qawli shaytdnin rajim. 

Tafsir Muqatil b. Sulayman, 4:602-603. The fact that Muqatil nowhere adduces 
al-Abyad in his four separate discussions of the Satanic verses, nor suggests that 
Satan appeared to Muhammad in the form of Jibril, as is also the case with ai- 
Kalbi, somewhat undermines Ibn Hibban’s claim that Musa b. Abd al-Rahman 
compiled the tafsir from the discourse of ai-Kaibi and Muqatil b. Sulayman since, 
as we have seen, neither of these mufassirs mentions that Satan appeared in the 
form of libril, or names al-Abyad. 
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intervention.^®“ And despite Jibril’s spectacular dispatch of al-Abyad 
to India, in the Satanic verses incident the shaytdn seems to have re¬ 
turned with more success than on his first attempt. 


Riwayah 38: Cited Directly from Ibn ‘Abbas in the Ghara’ih 
al-Qur’dn of Nizam al-Din al-Naysaburi 

There is a further narrative of the Satanic verses incident, Riwayah 
38, that like Riwayah 37 contains the “al-Abyad” motif; that like Ri¬ 
wayah 36 contains a correction scene; and that like both Riwayahs 
36 and 37 contains the fi surat Jibril motif. Riwayah 38 is reported 
from Ibn ‘Abbas, but without an isnad,'^'^^ in the Ghard’ib al-Qyr’dn 
wa-raghd’ib al-furqdn of Nizam al-Din al-Naysaburi (d. 728).^®^ 

A devil called al-Abyad (shaytdnanyuqdl la-hu al-Abyad) came to him 
in the form of Jibril (fi surat Jibril) and cast them (the Satanic verses) 
upon him [alqd-ha ilay-hi], and he (the Prophet) recited them [fa-qa- 
ra’a-ha\. When the Mushrikun heard that, it pleased them. Then Jibril 
came and asked him (the Prophet) to recite back to him (Jibril), and he 
recited it (Surat al-Najm). When he (the Prophet) reached those words, 
he (Jibril) reproached him [ankara 'alay-hl\, and the Prophet said to 
him: “Someone came to me in your form \atd-nidtin ‘aid surati-ka and 
cast them (the Satanic verses) on my tongue \fa-alqd-hd ‘aid lisdn-i]. 

In Riwayah 38, that the Prophet recited what Satan cast is expressly 
stated twice: in the account of Satan’s casting—“and he (the Prophet) 
recited them”—and in the correction scene where the Prophet him- 


^^°The author of a commentary on the Tafsir al-Jaldlaym (necessarily, a work au¬ 
thored after the death of al-Suyuti in 911A505), one Ibn al-Yaziji (about whom I 
have been able to learn nothing), expressly states that Prophets were “protected 
from [‘usimu min\ him (al-Abyad)”; Md qarra hi-hial- ‘aym Ji hall Tafsir al-Jaldlayn 
MS Damascus, Maktabat al-Asad 12168, f. nob. 

As a rule, I have avoided presenting direct citations from Ibn ‘Abbas in later sources 
as independent riwayahs, but in the present case I am making an exception since 
this account contains the distinctive “al-Abyad” motif and thus is clearly related 
to Riwayah 37. 

^^^Nizam al-Din al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Qummi al-Naysaburi, Ghard’ib al- 
Qyr’dn wa-raghd’ib al-furqdn, ed. Ibrahim ‘Atwah ‘Awad (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi 
al-Halabi, 1965), 17:110. 
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self explains to Jibril the cause of his error: “Someone came to me in 
your form and cast them (the Satanic verses) on my tongue.” The text 
of the Satanic verses themselves is not given in this report, hut this 
is likely to represent editorial economy, as the report is adduced in 
the context of explaining the incident that has already been narrated 
earlier along with the text of the Satanic verses. 

Riwayahs 36, 37, and 38 thus represent a distinctive hermeneu¬ 
tical elaboration of the Satanic verses incident: the Prophet was de¬ 
ceived into uttering the Satanic verses by Satan appearing to him in 
the form of Jibril. This interpretation of the incident was remem¬ 
bered from Ibn ‘Abbas, and was in circulation in the early Muslim 
community in the late first / early second century. Riwayahs 37 and 
38 name the Satan in question as “the White One.” 


Riwayah 39: From Abu Salih; from ‘Ikrimah the mawla of Von 
‘Abbas; and from an Unnamed Source 

Riwayah 39, which goes back to Ibn ‘Abbas by three different isnads, 
is cited by al-Suyuti in the Durr from the Tafsir of Ahmad Ibn 
Mardawayh al-Isbahani (323-410).^’^ Al-Suyuti gives only abbreviated 
isnads, which, in two instances, are more fully provided by Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani, who does not, however, cite the text of the report:^^^ 

‘Abbad b. Suhayb al-Basri (fl.202) <- Yahya b. Kathir al-Basri (d. 

190 / 200) <- Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbi al-Kufi (d. 146) f- Abu 
Salih Badham al-Kufi (100 / no) <- ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68). 

Abu Bakr al-Hudhali al-Basri (d. 167) and Ayyub b. Kaysan al-Sakh- 
tiyani al-Basri (68-131) <- ‘Ikrimah al-Barbari al-Basri, mawla of Ibn 
‘Abbas (d. 105 / 123) <- Ibn ‘Abbas Sulayman b. Bilal al-Tamimi al- 
Madani (100-172) <- anonymous ^ Ibn ‘Abbas. 

The first isndd contains two transmitters we have encountered 
transmitting other reports on the Satanic verses, Abu Salih Badham 
al-Kufi (see Riwayahs 21 and 37) and Muhammad b. al-Sa’ib al- 

Al-Suyuti, Durr, 6:66. 

Hajar, Path, 18:41. 
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Kalbi al-Kufi (Riwayah 23).^^® Again, since neither of Riwayahs 21 
and 23 is attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, the question again arises of why, 
if Ibn ‘Abbas functioned in the early tafsir discourse as the mythic 
exemplar, should the same scholars have attributed only some re¬ 
ports to him and not others. It is further interesting to note that Ibn 
Mardawayh’s contemporary, al-Tha‘labi, cites two separate tafsirs, 
Tafsir al-Kalbi and Tafsir al-Salihi, which are both transmitted from 
Ibn ‘Abbas by al-Kalbi from Abu Salih."*®® The present isnad is ini¬ 
tially Kufan but moves to Basrah with the transmitter from al-Kalbi, 
Yahya b. Kathir al-Basri, who presumably studied with al-Kalbi 
during the latter’s teaching appointment in Basrah in the 130s (see 
Riwayah 21). Like al-Kalbi, Yahya b. Kathir was accused of tashayyu‘ 
and has a bad reputation with the Hadith scholars.*®®^ The transmit¬ 
ter from Yahya, ‘Abbad b. Suhayb, was accused of being a Qadari, 
and also has a bad reputation with the Hadith scholars.*®* 

In the second isnad, the transmitter from Ibn ‘Abbas is probably 
the most important of those who related from him, his famous Ber¬ 
ber mawld, ‘Ikrimah, of whom Juynboll observes: “On the one hand, 
the Hadith experts did not trust him but, on the other hand, could 
not do without the material allegedly transmitted via him.”*®® Sev¬ 
eral authorities are remembered as considering ‘Ikrimah to be the 
most learned of Ibn ‘Abbas’s companions in tafsir-. Ibn Abi Hatim 
al-Razi wrote, “My father was asked which of Sa‘id b. Jubayr and 
‘Ikrimah was the most learned in tafsir-, he said, ‘The companions of 
Ibn ‘Abbas were as children [‘aydl] compared to ‘Ikrimah.’”*®® ‘Ikri- 


The presence of these two in the isnM is sufficient reason for its rejection as unre¬ 
liable by al-Albani, Nashal-majaniq, 17; al-Halabi al-Athari, Data’ll, 69-70. 

496 Ai-ThaTabi, Mufassiru sharq, 23-26. 

497 For Yahyab. Kathir, see Ibn ‘Kdl, Kamil, 7:240-241; Ibn DibhAn,Majruhin, 3:130; 
aI-‘Uqayli, Du‘afa’, 4:1533-1534; Ibn al-Iawzi, Du‘afa’, 3:201-202; al-Dhahabi, 
Tarikhal-islam, 190-200:477-478; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:267-268; al-Mizzi, Tah- 
dhib al-kamdl, 31:502-504. 

See al-Bukhari, al-Kabir, 2/3:43; Ibn Abi Hatim,/«r^, 6:81-82; Ibn Hibban, M«- 
jruhin, 2:164-165; al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 3:891-892; Ibn al-Iawzi, Du‘afd’, 2:74; al- 
Nasa’i, Du'afd’, 173. Shu'bah b. al-Hajjaj is reported to have attended a session 
with ‘Abbad and to have emerged condemning anyone who transmitted from him. 
]vLyr)bo\\, Muslim Tradition, 56. 

^‘"’Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 6-9, at 9; see al-Dhahabi, Siy>ar, 5:12-36, at 32; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 7:263-273; Ibn ‘Adi, Kamil, 5:266-277; Tayyar AItikula5, “Ikrime el- 
Berberi,” TDVlA. 
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mah’s Tafsir from Ibn ‘Abbas was mentioned as a distinct work by 
two contemporaries of Ibn Mardawayh, his senior contemporary, 
Ibn al-Nadim (d. 380),®“^ and al-Tha‘labi.®‘’^ This is a Basran isnM 
and, of the transmitters from ‘Ikrimah, Abu Bakr al-Hudhali has a 
poor reputation as a Hadith transmitter,®®® but Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani 
is immaculate®®"* and, it is interesting to note, is specifically remem¬ 
bered as validating ‘Ikrimah’s transmissions.®®® 

Sulayman b. Bilal al-Madani, the sole named transmitter in the 
third, munqati‘isnad, was collector oikhardj in Madinah.®®® In view 
of the fact that he is greatly respected as a Hadith transmitter, it is 
interesting that the link between him and Ibn ‘Abbas is unnamed, a 
practice that was not uncommon in the second century, especially in 
sirah reports, but that became unacceptable after the formulation of 
Hadith methodology.®®^ 

What we have here, then, are three different isndds from three dif¬ 
ferent cities, Kufah, Basrah, and Madinah, all of which go back to 
Ibn ‘Abbas and are cited as carrying the same report:®®* 

While the Messenger of God was in Mecca, he recited [qara’a] Surat 
al-Najm. And when he came upon this verse: “Have you seen al-Lat, 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his tongue 
[alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hi\. “Indeed, they are the \C\^ghardnlq \in- 


al-Nadim, Fihrist, 53. 

502 Ai-Tha‘labi, Mufassiru sharq, 22. 

^°^SeeIbnAbiHatim,/«rA, 4:313-314; IbnHajar, Tahdhib, 12:45-46; al-Albani, 
al-majdnlq, 17; al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 70-72. Shu'bah b. al-Hajjaj is reported 
to have said when asked his opinion of Abu Bakr al-Hudhali as a transmitter, 
“Leave me to vomit!” See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayah, 114. 

^'’^Al-Dhahabi, Siy>ar, 6:15-25; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:397-399. 

See al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 3:1075. That the isndd, so far as it goes, is unimpeachable, 
was acknowledged by al-Albani, Nasb al-majdniq, 17, but he pointed out that there 
had to be a flaw further along the line of transmitters as Ibn Hajar, Path, 18:41, had 
said that all three isndds were weak. See also al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 72. 

5 “^ See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:425-427; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:175-176. 

®“^For a rejection of the isndds, see al-Albani, Nasb al-majdniq, 17; al-Halabi al- 
Athari, Dald’il, 73. 

One is uncertain as to what to make of the fact that none of the isndds goes further 
forward than the end of the second century, while Ibn Mardawayh composed his 
Tafsir in the fourth century. In view of the lack of any positive evidence, we still 
just have to assume that Ibn Hajar is abbreviating the isndds here (although he 
cites the isndd in full for another report from Ibn Mardawayh, Riwayah 35). 
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na-ha al-gharaniq al-‘uld\.” So God sent down: “We have not sent be¬ 
fore you... 

In this brief riwayah, the phrase “Satan cast onto his tongue” 
makes it clear that Riwayah 39, like Riwayahs 35 to 38 from Ibn 
‘Abbas, takes the position that the Prophet uttered the verses. Like 
Riwayah 35, there is no explicit gloss of tamanna-, in the absence of 
any contextualizing information, the implication would seem to be 
that it means “recitation.” 


Riwayahs 40 to 44 : 

Sa‘id b. Jubayr from Ibn ‘Abbas 


Riwayahs 40 to 46 are transmitted from Sa‘id b. Jubayr al-Kufi al- 
Makki (45-94), a leading Qur’an scholar of the first century and one 
of the most prominent of Ibn ‘Abbas’s students. 

The isnads of Riwayahs 40,41,43, and 44 go back to Ibn ‘Abbas, 
while those of Riwayahs 42,45, and 46 stop at Sa‘Id b. Jubayr. The 
rijdl literature acknowledges Sa‘id b. Jubayr’s learning and integrity. 
He participated in the Kufan revolt of Ibn al-Ash‘ath and, thirteen 
years later, was personally executed by al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf for insist¬ 
ing on the legitimacy of his involvement in the revolt. He is cited in 
all of the canonical HadIth collections. However, it is noted of him 
that most of the reports he transmitted were mardsil. While no 
tafsir work from him has survived intact, Ibn al-Nadim does cite a 
Kitdh Tafsir SaTd b. Jubayr that, according to a report recorded by 
al-Dhahabi, was composed at the behest of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik b. Marwan (d. 86).®°^ 


®'”The only study of the tafsir corpus of Sa'Id b. lubayr of which I am aware is the ap¬ 
parently unpublished doctoral thesis of Ali Akpinar, “Said b. Cubeyr ve Tefsirdeki 
Yeri,” Ciimhiiriyet Universitesi Ilahiyat Fakultesi, 1993, which I have not seen. On 
Sa'id b. lubayr, see Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, S'.ifri-TTi-, Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 53; al-Dha- 
habi, Siyar, 4:321-343; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:11-14; Sezgin, GAS, 1:28-29; and lo- 
han Weststeijn and Alex De Voogt, “SaTd b. Gubayr: Piety, Chess and Rebellion,” 
Arabica 49 (2002) 383-386. His martyrdom at the hands of al-Hajjaj has received 
a number of commemorations, including a play by an unlikely playwright: Yusuf 
al-Qaradawi, ‘Alim wa-tdghiyah:Sa‘idb. Jubayr wa-al-Hajjdjb. Yusuf: masrahiyyah 
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Riway>ahs40,41, and42: ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad <- Sa‘id b. Jubayr 

Riwayahs 40,41, and 42 represent the transmission from Sa‘id b. Ju¬ 
bayr of his student ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad al-Makki (d. 150), a Hadith 
transmitter of unimpeachable repute,in two almost identical 
isnMs and a third separate isnM. One of these, Riwayah 42, stops 
at Sa‘id b. Jubayr, while Riwayahs 40 and 41 go back to ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas. The texts carried by the different isnMs are remarkably sim¬ 
ilar, both in narrative construction and hermeneutical elaboration 
of the incident. 


Riwayah 40; In the Mukhtarah of al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi with 
a Deficient isnad 

Riwayah 40, with the isnad going back to Ibn ‘Abbas, is cited from 
the Tafsir of Ibn Mardawayh (323-410) in a later Hadith collec¬ 
tion, the Mukhtarah of al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi (537-643). By al-Diya’ 
al-Maqdisi’s own account, the work consists in the main of reports 
with sound isnads that do not appear in the respective Sahihs of al- 
Bukhari and Muslim, but also contains some reports carried by ap¬ 
parently sound isnads that, in fact, contain weaknesses that al-Diya’ 
al-Maqdisi undertakes to identify.®^^’®^^ 


tarikhiy/y/ah (Beirut: Dar al-Irshad, 1968), (now available in English translation: 
Yusuf al-Qaradawi, The Scholar and the Tyrant-. SaHdihn Jubayr andHajjdj ibn Yu¬ 
suf. an historicalplay, trans. S. M. Hasan al Banna (Swansea: Awakening, 2002). 

®“See al-Bukhari, al-Kabir, 6:213; Ibn Abi Hatim,/«rA, 6:144; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
6:339; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 7:107; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, 19:341-344. 

5 ii“These are ahddith that I have selected from among those which are not in al- 
Bukhari and Muslim. However ... we sometimes cite ahddith with good isnads 
that have a weakness [ahddith hi-asdnidjiyddla-hd ‘illaH\, and identify the weak¬ 
ness of the isndd in order that it be known”; see the first mujallad, which is the 
only published part of the work: Diya’ al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hanbali al-Maqdisi, al-Ahddith al-mukhtdrah aw 
al-mustakhraj min al-ahddith al-mukhtdrah mimmd lamyukharrij-hu al-Bukhdri 
wa-Muslimfisahihay-himd, ed. ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd Allah b. Duhaysh (Mecca: 
Maktabat al-Nahdah al-Hadithah, 1990-1993), 69-70. 

Al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi, al-Ahddith al-mukhtdrah, MS Damascus, Maktabat al-Asad, 
Hadith 3822, f. 235a (formerly Zahiriyyah, Majmu‘ 86); this is an autograph man¬ 
uscript in the author’s own hand containing samd‘dt (“notes of audition”) dated 
634—that is, within the author’s lifetime. Riwayah 40 was transcribed by al- 
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Ahmad b. Musa Ibn Mardawayh al-lsbahani <r [his father, Musa 
b. Mardawayh al-Isbahani (d. 360)]^^^ <- Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. 
Mattuwayh al-Isbahani (d. 302)^^'* * <- Muhammad b. ‘All al-Muqri’ 
al-Baghdadi (d. 300)®^® f- Ja‘far b. Muhammad al-Tayalisi al-Bagh- 
dadi (d. 282)^^® f- Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. ‘Ar‘arah al-Basri 
al-Baghdadi (d. 231)^^^ <r Abu ‘Asim al-Nabil al-Dahhak b. Makhlad 
al-Makki al-Basri (d. 212)^^® <- ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad al-Makki (d. 150) 

<r Sa‘id b. Jubayr <r Ibn Abbas. 

Riwayah 40 is also cited in the Durr of al-Suyuti both directly 
from Ibn Mardawayh and from al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi’s citation of 
him. Al-Suyuti does not give Ibn Mardawayh’s isnM, but says that 
it is made of reliable transmitters {sanad rijdlu-hu thiqdt).^^^ The 
first four transmitters from Sa‘id b. Jubayr in Ibn Mardawayh’s 

Albani, Nash al-majanici, 8, from this unpublished manuscript (at that time in the 
Zahiriyyah library), but without citing the manuscript number. For a summary 
description of the work, and extant manuscripts, see the study of al-Diya’ al-Ma- 
qdisi by Muhammad Muti‘ al-Hafiz, al-Tanwih wa-al-taby/in fi sirat muhaddith 
al-Shdm al-HdfisDiy/d’al-Din (Beirut: Dar al-Basha’ir al-Islamiyyah, 1999), 314- 
317-323 (the present manuscript is detailed at 318). 

Ibn Mardawayh does not actually cite his father in the isndd, but since al-Dhahabi 
notes at the outset of his biographical entry that Ibn Mardawayh related from Ibn 
Mattuwayh by way of his father, I am assuming the link here. 

See Abu 'ti\i‘sfrci,AkhbdrIsbahdn, 2:214. 

®’®See al-Khatib al-BaghdMi, Tdrlkh Baghdad, 24:68-69. 

5 “ See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 7:188-189; Abu al-Husayn Muham¬ 
mad Ibn al- Qadi Abi YaTa (d. 526) in the summary of Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Qadir b. ‘Uthman al-Nabulusi(d. 797), Tahaqdtal-handhilah, ed. Ahmad 
‘Ubayd (Damascus: Matba‘at al-Ttidal, 1931), 85-86; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:346-347. 
®*^See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghdad, 6:148-150; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 
11:479-483; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 1:155-158; al-Mizzi, Tahdhibal-kamdl, 2:178-182. 
51 *See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:480-485; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:450-453; al-Mizzi, Tah¬ 
dhib al-kamdl, 13:281-291; also al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 2:610-611. 

*i^See al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:65. According to al-Suyuti, this report is also cited by 
al-Bazzar (d. 292) and al-Tabarani (d. 360), which is not the case. Al-Suyuti is re¬ 
ferring here to Riwayahs 43 and 44, which are cited by al-Bazzar and al-Tabarani, 
respectively, and which both go back to Sa‘id b. Jubayr via Abu Bishr. The reports 
collected in the Mukhtdrah of al-Diya’ were generally regarded by Hadith schol¬ 
ars to be sound: al-Dhahabi observed, “They are Hadiths that may be used as au¬ 
thorities, except over that which is in al-Bukhari and Muslim [wa-hiya al-ahddith 
allatiyasluhu anyahtajja bi-hd illd siwd aTsahihayn\T However it is unlikely that 
al-Dhahabi, his characterization of the Mukhtdrah notwithstanding, would have 
accepted the present isndd: he was a firm opponent of the Satanic verses incident. 
Al-Qasim al-Birzali (d. 739/1339) called the work the “Sahih of al-Diya’.” For 
these, and the similar opinions of other Hadith scholars, see al-Hafiz, al-Tanwih 
wa-al-tabyin, 315-316. 
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isnM are, certainly, all unimpeachable. Interestingly, they also 
seem to have been primarily muhaddithun, although ‘Uthman b. 
al-Aswad also studied under two other prominent first-century 
mufassirun, Mujahid b. Jabr and ‘Atiyyah b. Sa‘d al-Awfi. However, 
the fifth transmitter, Muhammad b. All al-Muqri’ al-Baghdadi, is 
damagingly obscure: there seems to be only one biographical entry 
on him, and while he is not expressly criticized in it, his presence 
in the isndd was sufficient reason for Nasir al-Din al-Albani to re¬ 
ject the riwdyah.^'^^ While al-Albani’s standards of isndd criticism 
are unusually severe, in the present instance his assessment seems 
justified. Nonetheless, it is noteworthy not only that al-Diya al-Ma- 
qdisi does not identify any deficiency in the isnddhvX also that Ibn 
Hajar al-Asqalani deemed this the most reliable of the isnads that 
transmit the Satanic verses incident.^^^ 

The following is the narrative of the Satanic verses incident: 

The Messenger of God recited [qara’d\-. “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza 
and Manat, the third, the other?” and Satan cast onto his tongue [fa-alqd 
al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hi\. “Those \d^ghardmq\ their intercession is to 
be hoped for! \tilka al-ghardmqal-‘uld wa-shafd‘atu-hunna turtajd]”^'^'^ 
And the Mushrikun were greatly pleased by this and said: “He has 
mentioned our gods.” 

So Jibril came to him and said: “Recite to me [iqra’ ‘alay-ya] what 
I brought you!” And he recited: “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat, the third, the other? Those high ghardniq: their intercession 
is hoped for!” He (Jibril) said: “I did not bring you this! This is from 
Satan! [mdataytu-kabi-hddhdhddhd ‘anal-shaytdn\”', or he said: “This 
is from Satan! I did not bring you these” [aw qdla hddhd min al-shaytdn 
lam dti-ka hi-ha\J‘‘^^ 


Al-Albani, Nash al-majdmq, 8-9, rejects al-Muqri’ as majhul (indeed, there is only 
one biographical entry on him, that in the Tdrikh Baghdad—see above); see also 
al-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 92. 

^‘‘■^asahhu taraf hddhd al-hadlth, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Kdfi al-shdfi ft takhrlj 
ahddith al-Kashshdf, published with Mahmud b. ‘Umar al-Zamakhshari, al- 
Kashshdf‘an haqd’iq al-tanzll (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifah, n.d.), 114. Ibn Hajar does 

®^^A 1 -Suyutihas: tilka al-ehardniq al- ‘uld wa- inna shafd ‘ata-hunna la-turtaid. 

®“This is the text in Ibn Mardawayh. Al-Suyuti’s text omits the alternative version 
of Jibril’s words: “or he said: ‘This is from Satan! I did not bring you these [aw qdla 
hddhd min al-shaytdn lam dti-ka M-hd\.’” 
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So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a 
Prophet but that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into his um- 
niyyah” to the end of the verse. 


Riwayah 41: In the Tafsir of Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi 
with an Unacknowledged sahih isndd 

In fact, there is an equally—if not more—reliable isndd that has appar¬ 
ently gone unnoticed by later commentators. This is Riwayah 41, ef¬ 
fectively a summary version of Riwayah 40, cited in the Tafsir of Bahr 
al-‘Ulum Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi with the following isnad-.^'^'^ 

Al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Sijzi al-Samarqandi (289-368) ^ Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad b. Mattuwayh al-Isbahani (d. 302) <- Ja‘far b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Tayalisi al-Baghdadi (d. 282)^^^ <- Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. 
Ar‘arah al-Basri al-Baghdadi f- Abu ‘Asim al-Nabil al-Dahhak b. 
Makhlad al-Makki al-Basri f- ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad al-Makki^^* <- 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr <- Ibn Abbas. 

This isndd is almost identical to the previous one, with two dif¬ 
ferences—one of them being especially significant. This is the ab¬ 
sence from the isndd of Riwayah 41 of the weak link in the isndd of 
Riwayah 40—namely, Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Muqri’ al-Baghdadi. 
In Riwayah 41, Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Mattuwayh al-Isbahani 
transmits directly from Ja‘far al-Tayalisi al-Baghdadi, without the 
mediation of Muhammad b. al-Muqri’; a scenario that is entirely 
reasonable given their death dates, and the fact that Ibn Mattuwayh 
is recorded as having studied in Iraq.®^^ The transmitter from Ibn 


®^'^Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi, Tafsir al-Samarqandi, 2:400. 

®^®The published text gives the name as Ja'far b. Zayd al-Tayalisi, but “Zayd” is here 
evidently an orthographic corruption of “Muhammad.” 

®^^The published text gives the name as ‘Ammar b. al-Aswad, but again, ‘“Ammar” 
is here self-evidently an orthographic corruption of‘“Uthman.” 

®^^A 1 -Dhahabi, Siyar, 14:142. The fact that in Riwayah 42 Muhammad b. Mattu¬ 
wayh transmits directly from Ja‘far al-Tayalisi without the mediation of the of¬ 
fending Muhammad b. al-Muqri’ makes the presence of Muhammad b. al-Muqri’ 
in Riwayah 41 somewhat curious as the isndd, to which he is effectively super¬ 
fluous, functions perfectly well without him. Indeed, the fact that Muhammad 
b. al-Muqri’ serves no function other than to undermine the isndd in Riwayah 
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Mattuwayh, al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Sijzi, was the qddi of Samarqand, 
the leading Hanafl jurist of the city, and a teacher of the great Hadith 
scholar al-Hakim al-Naysaburi.®^® The following is the account of 
the Satanic verses incident: 

The Messenger of God recited: “And Manat, the third, the other.” 
Then he said: “Those high ghardnlq-. indeed, intercession from them 
is to be hoped for [tilka al-ghardmq al-‘uld wa-inna al-shafd'ah min-hd 
turtajd\\” So the Mushrikun said, “He has mentioned our gods.” Then 
the verse [Qur’an 22:52 al-Ha]j] was sent down. 

Despite its brevity, this report contains the essential elements of the 
Satanic verses incident: the Prophet recited the ghardniq verses fol¬ 
lowing his recitation of Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm. The association of the 
incident with Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj straightforwardly indicates that 
these verses were cast by Satan onto the Prophet’s tongue. Despite 
its immaculate isndd, this report was never included in any Hadith 
collection; indeed, it seems never to have been cited again in the sub¬ 
sequent literature, as a result of which the Hadith scholars have been 
spared the task of discrediting it. 


Riwayah 42: In the Asbab al-nuzul of al-Wahidi with an isnad 
Stopping at Sa‘id b. Jubayr 

Riwayah 42 is given by al-Wahidi al-Naysaburi (d. 487) in \mAshdh 
al-nuzul, by a different isndd to Riwayahs 40 and 41. This isndd also 
goes back via ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad to Sa‘id b. Jubayr, but is not at¬ 
tributed to Ibn Abbas:®^® 


41 reminds one of the phenomenon by which opponents of a given Hadith would 
undermine that Hadith by adding a weak link to an otherwise sound isndd', see 
Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 
235-241, on what he calls “invention in order to impugn.” 

® 2 *See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 16:435-437; Ibn Abi al-Wafa’ al-Qurashi, al-Jawdhir 
al-mudiyyahfial-tabaqdt al-Hanafiyyah, ed. Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-HuIw 
(Cairo: ‘Isa al-Halabi, 1978), 2:178. 

Asbab al-nusul, ed. Ahmad Saqr (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Jadid, 1969), 
321. Al-Wahidi gives a similar isndd earlier in the work {Asbdb al-nuzul, 165): 
Abu Bakr al-Isbahani <- Abu al-Shaykh al-Hafiz <- Abu Yahya al-Razi <- Sahl b. 
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Abu Bakr al-Harithi [al-Isbahani (?)]^^“ <- Abu Bakr b. Hayyan [Abu 
al-Shaykh al-Isbahani (?) (274-369)]^^^ 4- Abu Yahya Abd al-Rahman 
b. Muhammad b. Salm al-Razi al-Isbahani (d. 289)^^^ 4- Sahl b. 

‘Uthman al-‘Askari al-Razi (d. 235)^^^ <- Yahya b. Zakariyya b. Abi 
Za’idah al-Kufi (d. 183) / Yahya b. Sa‘id b. al-Q_attan al-Basri (120- 
198)^^^ f- ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad al-Makki (d. 150) <- Sa‘id b. Jubayr 
al-Kafi(d. 95). 

Sahl b. ‘Uthman al-Razi is recorded as having compiled both a 
Musnad and a Tafsir, both of which Abu Yahya ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Razi is reported to have brought from Rayy to Isbahan. It is not un¬ 
likely that Riwayah 42 was contained in Sahl’s Tafsir-. 

The Messenger of God recited [qara’a]-. “Have you seen al-Lat, al- 
‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other? Those high gharaniq-. their 
intercession is to be hoped for! [tilka al-ghardniq al-‘ula wa-shafa‘atu- 
hunna turtajd\.”^^^ 

And the Mushrikun were greatly pleased by this and said: “He has 
mentioned our gods.” 


‘Uthman <-_The isndd is duly rejected as mursalhy al-Sawwayani, al-Qflsimah, 

1:434- 

®^"I cannot identify this scholar; cf. the isndd stAsbdb al-nusul, 165, cited above. 

®^*The citation is: Abu Bakr [Muhammad] b. Hayyan; the editor, Ahmad al-Saqr, 
has added the name Muhammad. This may be Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Ia‘far b. Hayyan Abu al-Shaykh al-Isbahani (see Riwayah 6, 
above). He is known to have transmitted from Abu Yahya ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Salm, and is sometimes cited as Abu al-Shaykh b. Hayyan; see al-Dhahabi, Sigar, 
13:530; cf. the isndd AtAsbdbal-nusul, 165. 

®^^See Abu Nu‘aym, Akhbdr Isbahdn, 2:112-113; and Abu al-Shaykh al-Isbahani, 
Tabaqdt al-muhaddithin bi-Isbahdn, 3:530-532; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 13:530-531. 

®^^See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 11:454-45; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:255-256; al-Mizzi, Tah- 
dhlb al-kamdl, 12:197-200. 

^^'^Al-Wahidi merely gives this name as “Yahya.” AI-Albani, Nasb al-majdniq, 7, 
identifies him as Yahya b. Sa‘id b. Qattan al-Basri, a prodigious transmitter from 
‘Uthman b. al-Aswad. However, there is no indication in the rijdl works that Sahl 
al-‘Askari transmitted from Yahya b. al-Qattan. Sahl did transmit from Yahya 
b. Abi Za’idah, but there is no record of the latter transmitting from ‘Uthman b. 
al-Aswad. For Yahya b. al-Q_attan, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:175-189; Ibn Hajar, 
Tahdhib, 11:218-220; al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, 31:329-343. For Yahya b. Abi 
Za’idah, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:299-302; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 11:208-210; al- 
Mizzi, Tahdhib al-kamdl, 31:305-312, al-‘Uqayli, Du‘afd’, 4:1512. 

®^®This sentence differs from Riwayah 40 only in the omission of the phrase “and 
Satan cast onto his tongue \fa-alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hi\," and of the rhetorical 
particle inna from the Satanic verses themselves. 
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Jibril came to the Messenger of God and said: “Go over the Word 
of God with me \i'rid ‘alay-ya kalam Allah\\” When he went over (it) 
with him [fa-lamma ‘arada ‘alay-hi\, he (Jibril) said: “As for this, I did 
not bring it to you! This is from Satan! \ammd hadha fa-lam dti-ka bi-hi 
hadhd min al-shaytdn\.” 

So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or 
a Prophet but that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into his 
umniyyah.” 

It is evident that Riwayahs 40 and 42 are close paraphrases of 
each other in which the narrative structure is effectively identical, 
and that the differences in wording between the two do not in any 
way affect the hermeneutical elaboration of the incident. Riwayah 
40, which Ibn Mardawayh’s isnad attributes to Ibn ‘Abbas, is the 
same riwayah bi-al-ma‘nd as Riwayah 42, the isnad of which stops 
at Sa‘id b. al-Jubayr. Not only does this strongly suggest that the 
interpretation of the incident in Riwayahs 40 and 42 was, indeed, 
transmitted by ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad from Sa‘id b. Jubayr at the end 
of the first-century of Islam, but also, at the level of ma‘nd, it be¬ 
comes reasonable to attribute the report to Ibn ‘Abbas. On the other 
hand, the question arises as to why the isnad for Riwayahs 40 and 
41 should go back to Ibn ‘Abbas, while that of Riwayah 42 stops at 
Sa‘Id b. Jubayr, when Riwayahs 40 and 42 are essentially the same 
report. This issue will be taken up in the concluding discussion for 
Riwayahs 40 to 46 from Sa‘id b. Jubayr. For the moment, it should 
be noted that the interpretation in Riwayahs 40,41, and 42 is fun¬ 
damentally no different from that in Riwayah 35 (and the less de¬ 
tailed Riwayah 39): there is no gloss of umniyyah to mean “desire” 
and in the absence of any contextualization of the incident, the de¬ 
fault gloss is “recitation.” Also, in Riwayah 42, as in Riwayah 40, 
the Prophet does not realize he has erred until corrected by Jibril, 
and while (it would seem, in the interest of brevity) there is no cor¬ 
rection scene in the summary Riwayah 41, the Prophetic error is 
resolved here by the revelation of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj. All five re¬ 
ports represent a consistent hermeneutical tradition that is linked 
by three of the isnads to Ibn ‘Abbas. 
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Riwayahs43 and44: Shu‘bah <-Abu Bisbr <-Sa‘id b. Jubayr <- 
Ibn ‘Abbas 

Riwayahs 43 and 44 are transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas by what, until 
the sixth transmitter, is the same isnM. They are the only riwayahs 
on the Satanic verses incident cited in early Hadith collections, as 
opposed to editly sirah-maghasi or tafsir 


Riwayah 43: Cited from Yusuf b. Hammad al-Basri in the 
Musnad of al-Bazzar with Two Cautionary Remarks 

Riwayah 43 was recorded in the Musnad of the widely traveled 
third-century Basran Hadith scholar Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘Amr 
al-Bazzar (d. 292).®^^ It also appears in the Kashfal-astdr ‘an zawa’id 
al-Bazzdr of Nur al-Din al-Haythami (d. 807),^^® a work consisting of 
the zawd’id from al-Bazzar’s Musnad (i.e., those reports that are not 
foundinthe canonical Hadith collections).®^® Al-Haythami’s student, 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852), then prepared an abridged version 
of the Kashfal-astdr omitting those Hadith to be found in the Mus¬ 
nad of Ahmad b. Hanbal.®^® Riwayah 43 is given there, and was also 
cited from al-Bazzar by Jamal al-Din al-Zayla‘i (d. 762) in his Takhrij 


®^'*The Hadith scholars of the middle period did not differentiate between Riwayahs 
42 and 43, taking them as the same Hadith. Our reasons for considering them as 
separate riwayahs will become apparent as we proceed. 

Al-Bazzar, al-Bahr al-zakhkhar al-ma‘rufhi-Musnad al-Bazzdr (volume ii), ed. 
‘Adil b. Sa‘d, Madinah: Maktabat al-‘Ulum wa-al-Hikam, 2003), 11:296-297. On 
al-Bazzar, see the editor’s introduction to the first volume of al-Bahr al-zakhkhdr, 
ed. Mahfuz al-Rahman Zayn Allah, 1:8-16. 

538 Nur al-Din al-Haythami, Kashf al-astdr ‘an zawd’id al-Bazzdr ‘aid al-kutuh al- 
sittah, ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A‘zami (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1979), 3:72. 
The text of Riwayah 43 is also given, without the isndd, in al-Haythami, Majma‘ 
al-zawd’id, 7:115. 

®^®For the genre of zawd’id works, of which the Mukhtdrah of al-DiyV is also an ex¬ 
ample, see ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad ‘Allush, ‘Ilm zawd’id al-Hadith: dirdsah 
wa-manhaj wa-musannafdt (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1995) and Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah Abu Su‘aylik, Kutub al-zawd’id: nash’atu-hd ahammiyyatu-hd wa-suhul 
khidmati-hd (Damascus: Dar al-Qalam, 1996). 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Mukhtasar zawd’id Musnad al-Bazzdr ‘aid al-kutuh al-sit- 
tah wa-MusnadAhmad, ed. Safari b. ‘Abd al-Khaliq Abu Dharr (Beirut: Mu’assa¬ 
sat al-Kutub al-Thaqafiyyah, 1992), 2:109. 
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ahadith al-Kashshdf.^'^^ Riwayah 43 is carried by an isnad made up of 
transmitters of excellent reputation—nya/ al-sahih, as al-Haythami 
points out. The transmitter from Sa‘id b. Jubayr, Abu Bishr Ja‘far b. 
Abi Wahshiyyah, was universally regarded as reliable, and one re¬ 
port said of him that he was “the most reliable person transmitting 
from Sa‘id b. Jubayr.”®^^ The transmitter from Abu Bishr, Shu‘bah 
b. Hajjaj al-Basri, was one of the pioneers of the Hadith movement 
in second-century Iraq and was particularly active in the movement 
against fabrication of Hadith. The transmitters from Shu‘bah are, 
similarly, muhaddithun of excellent reputation. However, the trans¬ 
mission apparatus of Riwayah 43 contains two cautionary remarks, 
for which reason we will quote it in full. The following is al-Bazzar’s 
citation of Riwayah 43: 

Yusuf b. Hammad [al-Basri (d. 245)]^'*'* related to us: Umayyah b. 
Khalid [al-Basri (d. 201)]^^^ related to us: Shu‘bah [b. Hajjaj al-Basri 
(82-160) related to us from Abu Bishr [Ja‘far b. Abi Wahshiyyah al- 
Basri al-Wasiti (d. 125)] from Sa‘id b. Jubayr [al-Kufi (d. 95)] from Ibn 
‘Abbas [d. 68]—in my estimation the Hadith is doubtful [fi-ma ahsib 
al-shakkfi al-haditU\J‘''^ 

When the Prophet was in Mecca, he recited [qara’a], “Have you 
seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other?” And there ran 
upon his tongue [fa-jard ‘aldlisdni-hi\-. “Those \n^ghardnlq: interces¬ 
sion from them is to be hoped for! \tilka al-ghardnlq al-'uld al-shafd'ah 


®‘*A 1 -Zayla‘i, Takhrlj al-ahddith wa-al-dthdr, 2:391-392. According to Ibn Hajar, 
Path, 18:41, Riwayah 43 was also given in the Tafslr of Ibn Mardawayh, but I sus¬ 
pect that Ibn Hajar is here conflating Riwayahs 43 and 44 (see below for details). 

='‘2 See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:465-466; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 5:83-84. 

543 See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:202-228; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 4:338-346; Sezgin, GAS, 
1:92. G. H. A. Juynboll has argued that Shu'bah was so zealous in his opposition to 
Hadith fabrication that he brought into circulation the famous Hadith “Who lies 
about me deliberately, let him prepare his seat in the Fire [man kadhaba ‘alay-ya 
muta‘ammidan fa-l-yatabawwa’ maq‘ada-hu min al-ndrY’’, see G. H. A. Juynboll, 
“Shu‘ba b. al-Hajjaj (d. 160/776) and His Position among the Traditionists of 
Basra,” EcMmscow 111 (1998), 187-226. 

®^^See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 11:410-411; al-Mizzi, Tahdhlb al-kamdl, 32:418-420. 

See Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 1:370-371; al-Mizzi, Tahdhlb al-kamdl, 3:330-332. 

^'‘'^AI-Haythami’s text has the orthographic variant ashakku fl al-hadlth, “I doubt 
the Hadith,” as does al-ZayIa‘i, while Ibn Hajar and Ibn Kathir, Tafslr, 3:253 
(where the isnad and al-Bazzar’s subsequent remarks are cited without the narra¬ 
tive) have al-shakkufi al-hadith. 
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min-ha / turtaja\” The Mushrikun of Mecca^^® heard this and 

were pleased by it \_surru bi-ha\. 

This greatly distressed [ishtadda ‘ald\ the Messenger of God.®'*^ So 
God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet 
but that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into his umniyyah-, 
then God removes that which Satan casts and establishes His Signs 
clearly.” 

We do not know of this hadith being related from the Prophet by a 
complete isndd which may validly be cited \isndd muttasilyajuz dhik- 
ru-hu\ with the exception of this isndd; and we do not know of anyone 
who has provided a sanad for this Hadith \asnada hddhd al-hadtth\ 
from Shu‘bah from Abu Bishr from Sa‘id from Ibn ‘Abbas except for 
Umayyah; and we have heard it only from Yusuf b. Hammad—and he 
[Yusuf] was trustworthy [thiqah\. Those other than Umayyah related 
it as a mursal from Abu Bishr from Sa‘id b. Jubayr;^^” albeit that this 
Hadith is also known from al-Kalbi from Abu Salih from Ibn ‘Abbas. 
Umayyah was trustworthy and well-known \thiqah mashhur\.^^'^ 

The citation contains two critical interjections: a brief comment 
of uncertain authorship that comes at the end of the isndd, and the 
longer commentary on the isndd that follows the report as a whole 
and is the critical contribution of al-Bazzar. The effect of both in¬ 
terjections is—in different degrees—to call into question the au- 


^^^Al-Zayla‘i has min-hd; al-Haythami and Ibn Hajar have min-hum. 

Al-Zayla‘i has mushriku Makkah; al-Haythami and Ibn Hajar have mushriku ahl 
Makkah. 

^'^’In one citation of Riwayah 42, this is given as ishtabaha ‘aid —“the Messenger of 
God was confused by this”—which is an orthographic error, albeit a semantically 
plausible one in the context of the narrative; see Ibn Hajar, Takhrij ahddith al- 
Kashshdf 114. 

See Riwayahs 46 and 47, below. 

®®*See Riwayah 39, above. 

Al-Haythami and Ibn Hajar have an abbreviated version of this comment: 
Al-Bazzar said: “We do not know of it being related by a complete isndd which may 
vaiidly be cited [isndd muttasilyajus dhikrii-hu\ with the exception of this isndd — 
Umayyah b. Khalid {is the oniy one by whom it reaches back (to a Companion) and} is 
trustworthy and well-known thiqah mashhur\—a\heit that this is known in the Hadith 
of al-Kaibi from Abu Saiih from Ibn ‘Abbas.” 

The portion in brackets, tafarrada hi-wasli-hi, is in Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 3:217, who 
gives al-Bazzar’s isndd as well as his comments, but does not cite the report itself, 
and in al-Suyuti, Ashdh al-nuzul, 150, who cites the end of the isndd with al-Ba- 
zzar’s comment. Al-Zayla‘i cites al-Bazzar’s comment in full. 
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thenticity of the riwayah. By declaring that this is the only sound 
isnM by which he knows the Hadith (he was evidently unaware 
of Riwayahs 40 and 41), al-Bazzar is pointing out that this is a re¬ 
port transmitted on the authority of a single individual {khabar al- 
wahid).^^^ While the fact of the Hadith being solitary does not nec¬ 
essarily nullify its authority in Hadith methodology,^®^ it removes 
it from the status of a categorical proof {al-qat‘) to that of a possi¬ 
bility subject to confirmation {al-zann)\ according to the fifth-cen¬ 
tury Hadith authority al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463), “We follow 
and act upon what it (a solitary report) says when we think that the 
probability is that it is true [ta‘abbadnd bi-al-‘amal bi-khabari-hi 
matd zanannd kawna-hu sidqan].” Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi goes on 
to state that a khabar al-wahid may be rejected on the basis that 
its matn contradicts “reason, the firmly established ruling of the 
Qur’an, or the known sunnah.”^^^ In the present case, the contents 
of the matn are objectionable to the orthodox concept of the Hsmah 
of the Prophet, and thus appear to contradict all three of reason, the 
Qur’an, and the sunnah. When viewed in these terms, the riwayah 
may be rejected. 

Rejection of the riwayah is clearly the intent of the remark ap¬ 
pended to the isnad —“In my estimation: I doubt the Hadith”—even 
though it is unclear whether the expression of doubt is directed at 
the isnad (i.e., at the genuineness of transmission) or at the matn 
(i.e., at the incompatibility of the content with orthodox dogma). 
Nasir al-Din al-Albani has (expectedly) taken the remark as a crit¬ 
icism of the isnad, and has rejected Riwayah 43 on this basis: “It is 


Al-Bazzar makes this kind of isnad-criXicaV observation throughout his Mmnad\ 
see Hissah/Hassah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Muhammad al-Suwaydi, “al-Bazzar wa-man- 
haju-hu fi Musnadi-hi al-Bahr al-zakhkhar,” Majallat Buhuth al-Sunnah wa-al- 
Sirah 7 (1993-1994), 332-367; and Mahfuz al-Rahman Zayn Allah’s introduction 
to the first volume oial-Bahr al-zakhkhdr, 1:29-36. 

®®^A 1 -Shafi‘i, for instance, was a famous advocate for the acceptance of khabar al- 
wahid', see loseph Lowry, Early Islamic Legal Theory: The Risdla of Muhammad ibn 
Idris al-Shdfi‘i (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 187-206. For the positions held by different 
authorities on the status of khabar al-wahid, and for definitions of the subcatego¬ 
ries thereof, see James Robson, “Traditions from IndividndXs,” Journal of Semitic 
Studies 9 (1964), 327-340; also al-Qadi Barhun, al-Khabar al-wahid fi al-tashrV 
al-isldmi wa-hujjiyyatu-hu (Casablanca: al-Dar al-Bayda’: Matba'at al-Najah al- 
Jadidah, 1995). 

=55 See al-Khatib al-BaghdMi, Kifdyah, 19, and 432. 
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defective on account of the transmitter’s uncertainty as to whether 
it reaches back (to a Companion) \ma‘lul hi-taraddud al-rdwl fi 
wasU-hi\”^'^^ However, the remark can equally be taken as an ob¬ 
jection to the unorthodox content of the report. There is also some 
ambiguity as to the author of this statement. Al-Haythami provides 
a gloss in the Majma‘al-zawd’id stating that the “In my estimation” 
remark is Sa‘id b. Jubayr’s.®®^ But does it, in fact, make sense for 
Sa‘id to cast doubt on his own transmission from his great teacher, 
Ibn ‘Abbas, or to question the doctrinal content of the report? Pace 
al-Haythami, there does not appear to be any way in which Sa‘id b. 
Jubayr can reasonably be taken as the interjector in Riwayah 43. 
Firstly, the wording of the isnad —“Yusuf b. Hammad related to us: 
. . . Shu‘bah related to us from Sa‘id b. Jubayr from Ibn ‘Abbas—in 
my estimation, I doubt the Hadith [‘an Sa‘idb. Jubayr ‘anibn ‘Abbas 
fl-md ahsibu ashukkufi al-hadithY’ —does not support this reading. 
For Sa‘id b. Jubayr to be the speaker, the interjected remark should 
come between the mention of his name and that of Ibn ‘Abbas (see 
Riwayah 44, below) and the phrase should read: ‘an Sa‘id b. Jubayr 
iqdla) fi-md ahsibu ashukku fi al-hadith ‘an Ibn ‘Abbds. Secondly, 
such a remark would be incongruous and anachronistic coming 
from Sa‘id b. Jubayr. Why should Sa‘Id b. Jubayr, who is first and 
foremost a Qur’an scholar and whose reputation derived consider¬ 
ably from his having been a student of Ibn ‘Abbas, relate a report 
from the greatest of all Qur’an scholars only to pronounce the re¬ 
port as unreliable in the same breath? It makes no sense for Sa‘id 
to doubt either the isndd (i.e., to doubt his own transmission from 
Ibn ‘Abbas) or the main (no such doubt is expressed in the other 
reports from Sa‘Id, Riwayahs 44, 45, and 46). The disparaging 
phrase in Riwayah 43 is far more likely to have been inserted by one 
of the transmitters after Sa‘id b. Jubayr, all of whom were primar¬ 
ily muhaddithun, or even as a margin comment by a later muhad- 
dith reading or transcribing the manuscript. It is not unlikely that 
the author of the remark is al-Bazzar himself: as we have already 
noted, his Musnad is punctuated by his critical comments on the 

See al-Albani, Nash al-majanlq, 5-6. 

557 See al-Haythami, Majma‘ al-mwa’id, 7:115, where he says of Riwayah 43 that 
it is “from Ibn ‘Abbas in the estimation of Sa‘id b. Jubayr [fi-mdy/ahsih Sa‘id ibn 
]ubayr\.” 
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various ahadith. However, by ascribing the remark to Sa‘id b. Ju- 
bayr, al-Haythami effectively undermines any claim to reliability 
that the report may have. 

It is instructive to note that while the compilers of the sirah- 
maghdzi and tafsir sources did not question the often weak isndds 
for the Satanic verses incident, the Hadith scholars who transmitted 
Riwayah 43 questioned the report despite its apparently excellent 
isndd. We will return to this fundamental point after considering 
Riwayah 44. 


Riwayah 44: Cited from Yusuf b. Hammad al-Basri in the 
Mu jam al-Kahir of al-Tabarani and in the Tafsir of Ibn 
Mardawayh, with an Interesting Remark 

Riwayah 44 is recorded in another Hadith collection, the al-Mujam 
al-kabir of Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani (260-360), with the 
same isndd as Riwayah 43, but with the addition of two separate in¬ 
formants from whom al-Tabarani received the riwayah. The isndd 
contains two significant remarks, for which reason it is appropriate 
to quote its wording in full:®^® 

Al-Husayn b. Ishaq al-Tustari [d. 290]^®® and ‘Abdan [‘Abd Allah] b. 
Ahmad [al-Ahwazi al-Jawaliqi (d. 306)]®®“ said [quid]-. Yusuf b. Ham- 
mad transmitted to us the meaning [haddatha-nd Yusuf ibn Hammdd 
aima‘nd\ from Umayyah b. Khalid from Shu‘bah from Abu Bishr from 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr: I know it only from [Id a‘lamu-hu Old 'an\ Ibn Abbas. 

Riwayah 44 is also cited from the Tafsir of Ibn Mardawayh by 
al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi in his Mukhtdrahf^^ and by al-Zayla‘i in his 


^^^Al-Tabaranl, al-Mu'jam al-kahlr, 12:42. Al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi adduces this report 
from al-Tabarani in his Mukhtdrah, f.2loa-b. 

®®^See Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tahaqdtal-handhilah, 101; al-Dhahabi, Siy/ar, 14:57; Ibn Asakir, 
Tdrikh Dimashq, 7:95. 

^®°See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdrikh Baghddd, 9:378-379; al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 

14:168-173. 

Al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi, al-Mukhtdrah, f. 2ioa-b. 
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Takhrij ahadith al-Kashshaf.^^'^ Al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi provides Ibn 
Mardawayh’s full isnad: 

Ahmad b. Musa Ibn Mardawayh al-Isbahani informed us (akhbara-na) 
[his father, Musa b. Mardawayh al-Isbahani informed us]^*^ Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad b. Mattuwayh al-Isbahani informed us ‘Ali b. al-Hu- 
sayn b. Junayd al-Razi (d. 291)^*’^ AND Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Asim 
al-Razi (d. 289)^’’^ informed us Yusuf b. Hammad al-Basri^®'’ informed 
us Umayyah b. Khalid al-Basri informed us Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj al-Basri 
from {‘an) Abu Bishr al-Basri from Sa‘id b. Jubayr al-Kufi: I know it 
only from {Id a‘lamu-hu ilia ‘an) Ibn Abbas. 

The following is the text of the report.®®^ 

[When he was in Mecca]^®* the Prophet recited [qara’d) Surat al-Najm, 
and when®®^ he reached, “Have you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, 
the third, the other?,” Satan cast onto his tongue [alqd al-shayrtdn ‘aid 
lisdni-MY- “Those ghardnlq: their intercession is to be hoped for! 
[tilka al-ghardniq al- ‘uld wa-shafd ‘atu-hdP‘' /-hum turtajd] 

When he reached the end of it, he made the sajdah, and the Muslims 
and Mushrikun made the sajdah [with him].”^ So God sent down: “We 
have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he 
tamannd, Satan cast (something),”^^^ to His words, “the suffering of a 
barren day”: the Day of Badr. 

In the isnad of Riwayah 44, we have the construction, “from Sa‘id 
b. Jubayr, I know it only from Ibn Abbas.” As with the remark in 

®®^A1-Zayla‘i, Takhrijal-ahddlthwa-al-dthdr, 2:394. 

As in Riwayah 40, above, I am assuming this link. 

See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 14:16. 

®®®See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 13:375. 

^®®A1-Zayla‘i omits the portion of the isndd linking Yusuf b. Hammad to Ibn 
Mardawayh. 

Al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi cites the text from al-Tabarani, noting at the end only what he 
sees as salient textual variants. Al-Zayla‘i cites the text from Ibn Mardawayh. 
®®®The phrase kdna hi-Makkata is only in Ibn Mardawayh / al-Zayla‘i. 

569 Al-Tabarani: lammd balaghw, Ibn Mardawayh / al-Zayla‘i: hattd balagha. 

®™Thus in Ibn Mardawayh / al-Zayla‘i. Al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi confirms that the vari¬ 
ant shafd‘atu-hd is in Ibn Mardawayh. 

®^*Thus in al-Tabarani. 

®^^The phrase ma‘a-hu is only in Ibn Mardawayh / al-Zayla‘i. 

^^^The report stops here in Ibn Mardawayh / al-Zayla‘i. 
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Riwayah 43, “In my estimation, I doubt the Hadith,” the immedi¬ 
ate question is who the author of the statement is supposed to be. 
Al-Haythami identifies the fourth-century compiler of the Hadith 
collection, al-Tabarani, as making the statement “I know it only 
from Ibn ‘Abbas”;®^^ however, this cannot be as the remark also ap¬ 
pears in Ibn Mardawayh’s citation, and the two isnads join up only 
at Yusuf b. Hammad (d. 245). Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, on the other 
hand, understood the remark to be Sa‘id b. Jubayr’s, glossing it as 
follows: ‘an Sa‘id ibn Jubayr gala Id a‘lamu-hu ilia ‘an Ibn ‘Abbds.^^^ 
The identity of the speaker is important here because the remark 
means two different things according to whether it is spoken by Sa‘id 
b. Jubayr or by one of the transmitters after him, whether Abu Bishr, 
Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj, Umayyah b. Khalid, or Yusuf b. Hammad. If the 
author of the remark is one of the later transmitters, then he is say¬ 
ing what al-Bazzar said in regard to Riwayah 43—that, in Hadith 
methodology, this is a khabar al-wahid and may thus be rejected on 
the basis of its contents. If we follow Ibn Hajar, and accept the inter¬ 
jection as representing Sa‘id’s words, the question arises as to why 
Sa‘id should make an apparently gratuitous declaration that is det¬ 
rimental to the credibility of his own report from Ibn Abbas. The 
answer to this may lie in the very different meanings conveyed by 
the statement when read in the contexts of the respective discourses 
of the ahl al-hadith and the mufassirun. While SaTd’s reply has the 
effect, in Hadith methodology, of detracting from an otherwise ex¬ 
cellent isnadhy declaring the report a khabar al-wahid, the meaning 
of the statement changes dramatically when we remember that Sa‘id 
b. Jubayr was not a muhaddith concerned with the rules of transmis¬ 
sion—he was, in fact, expressly criticized by the Hadith scholars 
for failing to transmit Hadiths with complete isnads —but rather a 
first-century Qur’an scholar whose stature derived from his hav¬ 
ing studied with the greatest of all Qur’an authorities, Ibn Abbas. 

al-HaythamI, Majma‘al-sawa’id, 7:115, where he says of Riwayah 44 that 
it is “from Ibn ‘Abbas in the estimation of Sa‘id b. fubayr {fl-mdyahsib Sa‘id ibn 
Jubayr},” and of Riwayah 45 that “al-Tabarani said: ‘I know it only from Ibn 
‘Abbas.’” 

^^®See Takhrij ahddith al-Kashshdf, 114, where Ibn Hajar does not distinguish be¬ 
tween al-Bazzar’s citation of Riwayah 43 and al-Tabarani’s citation of Riwayah 
44. Ibn Hajar also attributes a citation of Riwayah 43/44 to al-Tabari; al-Tabari 
does not cite it in his Jdmi‘al-baydn, but may have cited it in another work. 
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When seen in this light, the same statement, “I know it only from 
Ibn ‘Abbas,” instead of detracting from the report, has the effect of 
investing it with the very highest authority. For Sa‘id b. Jubayr to say 
of a report, “I know it only from Ibn ‘Abbas,” is for him to make the 
strongest possible statement validating the report, even though the 
self-same statement undermines the report in the methodology of a 
muhaddith.^^^ 

Thus, whoever the author of the statement,^^^ it serves to pro¬ 
vide us with a subtle illustration of a methodological clash between 
Hadith scholars and tafsir scholars. Second- and third-century 
Hadith scholars were confronted with a report on the Satanic verses 
carried by an evidently sound isnad. They recorded the Hadith but 
were apparently uncomfortable with its contents. Their response 
was to note that the report was a khabar al-wdhid {Id a‘lamu-hu ilia 
‘an Ibn ‘Abbas), meaning that there was a sound methodological cri¬ 
terion on the basis of which to question the authenticity of the main 
as doctrinally objectionable; this is the assessment of the report that 
the eighth-century Hadith scholar Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani placed in 
the mouth of Sa‘id b. Jubayr. If, however, rather than anachronisti- 
cally assign to Sa‘id b. Jubayr the vocabulary of the Hadith sciences, 
we listen to him as a mufassir-transmitter from Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
phrase la a‘lamu-hu ilia ‘an Ibn ‘Abbas, while functioning to delegit- 
imize the report in Hadith discourse, is transformed into a legiti¬ 
mizing statement in the discourse of early Qur’an scholarship. By 
the eighth/thirteenth century, however, in the age of ascendancy of 
Hadith methodology, an unambiguous blanket statement criticizing 
the riwdyah —“In my opinion, I doubt the Hadith”—was ascribed by 
the Hadith scholar al-Haythami to Sa‘id b. Jubayr, thereby placing 

the early ‘Abbasid period, reports from Ibn ‘Abbas were something of a collec¬ 
tor’s item at the ‘Abbasid court: “Ibn lurayj—seeking monetary assistance from 
the caliph—brought him a special collection of traditions narrated exclusively on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, the caliph’s ancestor”; Muhammad Qasim Zaman, 
Religion and Politics under the Early ‘Abbdsids tLtiden: Brill, 1997), 127. 

®^^It is interesting to note that, in its wording, the statement is most logically under¬ 
stood as an answer to a question: hal ta'lamu hddhd al-hadith bi-sanadin dkharin 
(“Do you know this Hadith by another isnad?”)-, reply: la a‘lamu-hu ilia ‘an Ibn 
‘Abbas (“I know it only from Ibn ‘Abbas”). The individual most likely to seek an 
answer to this question (as we have seen from al-Bazzar’s remarks) is a Hadith 
scholar trying to ascertain whether or not this is a khabar al-wdhid. As we have 
noted, all of the transmitters of Riwayah 43 are muhaddithun. 
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the rejection of the report in the mouth of an early mufassir. This 
contestation between the methodologies of Hadith scholarship and 
those of other intellectual discourses within Islam will be seen to be 
crucial to the history of Muslim attitudes towards the Satanic verses 
incident. 

While Riwayahs 43 and 44 are differently worded, they both pres¬ 
ent the same interpretation of the incident. In comparing the matns 
of Riwayahs 43 and 44 , another remark in the isnad of Riwayah 44 
is significant. This is the statement by al-Husayn al-Tustari and ‘Ab- 
dan al-Jawaliqi—“Yusuf b. Hammad told us the meaning \al-ma‘nd\ 
from Umayyah b. Khalid”—that occurs in al-Tabaranl’s isnad, sig¬ 
nifying that what Yusuf b. Hammad transmitted here was not the 
words of the report he had received from Umayyah b. Khalid but 
a paraphrase conveying its meaning {al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd as op¬ 
posed to al-riwdyah bi-al-lafs). This explains the difference in the 
wording, not only of Riwayahs 43 and 44. The statement also illus¬ 
trates how, by the third century, al-riwdyah bi-al-ma‘nd had become 
the exception rather than the norm in Hadith transmission, as it 
called for explicit designation in the transmission apparatus. 

In both reports, it is made clear that the Prophet uttered the 
verses, in Riwayah 43 through the phrase, “there ran upon his 
tongue,” and in Riwayah 44 through the phrase “Satan cast onto 
his tongue.” As with Riwayahs 35 to 42, umniyyah is not glossed as 
“desire,” the default meaning being “recitation.” The differences be¬ 
tween Riwayahs 43 and 44 are as follows. Riwayah 44 contains the 
motif of the sajdah of Quraysh, absent in Riwayah 43. Also the mo¬ 
tif of the Prophet’s distress, present in Riwayah 43, is absent from 
Riwayah 44. The motif of the Prophet’s distress, as we have seen, 
suggests that he was already aware, before his correction, that some¬ 
thing had gone wrong, although there is no indication that he cor¬ 
rected himself. Since Riwayah 44 constitutes a riwayah bi-al-ma‘nd 
of Riwayah 43 formulated in the late third century, these differences 
probably demonstrate the way in which certain motifs that recur in 
the reports on the Satanic verses and that were in wide circulation— 
the distress of the Prophet, the sajdah of Quraysh—had become dis¬ 
cretionary in a brief narration of the incident, the pivotal hermeneu¬ 
tical elements being whether the Prophet uttered the Satanic verses, 
and the meaning of tamannd. On these two points, Riwayah 43 and 
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Riwayah 44 are in total agreement, the latter doing what its isnM 
says by conveying the meaning of Riwayah 43 in different words. 

The main difference between Riwayahs 43 and 44, when taken as 
the same riwayah bi-al-ma‘nd, and Riwayahs 40 and 42 taken as a 
pair, is the absence of the correction scene in Riwayahs 43 and 44. 
However, this does not affect the fundamental hermeneutical elabo¬ 
ration of the incident since Riwayahs 43 and 44 do not suggest that 
the Prophet corrected himself. Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, quite cor¬ 
rectly, did not distinguish between the riwayahs from ‘Uthman b. 
al-Aswad and those from Abu Bishr as regards meaning.®^® 

The correction scene is, of course, salient to another hermeneuti¬ 
cal question: did the Prophet realize on his own that he had erred, or 
did he remain unaware of this until corrected by Jibril? This question 
affects the image of the Prophet that the incident conveys: if he re¬ 
mained unaware of his error until corrected by Jibril, this would be¬ 
token a greater lack of understanding on the Prophet’s part of the na¬ 
ture and purpose of his mission. The fact that in some riwayahs (e.g., 
Riwayah 44), the Prophet is, at least, aware that something is amiss is 
indicative of how the idea that the Prophet was completely unaware 
of having erred might have been problematic even to those who were 
prepared to accept that the Prophet uttered the verses. On the evi¬ 
dence of Riwayahs 43 and 44, it would appear that the transmission 
tradition associated with Shu‘bah <- Abu Bishr falls into this category. 


Riwayahs 35 to 44: 
Conclusions 


The most remarkable feature in the nine riwayahs attributed to Ibn 
‘Abbas (and the tenth, Riwayah 42, that we have attributed to him 
bi-al-ma‘na) is their hermeneutical consistency. On two fundamen¬ 
tal points, they all present the same interpretation of the incident: 
they agree that the Prophet uttered the Satanic verses; and none of 
them makes any mention of the Prophet’s desire, the default gloss 

^™He said expressly that they were similar as regards meaning— nahwa-hw, Ibn 
Hajar, Takhrljahadlth al-Kashshaf 114. 
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for tamanna within the wording of the narratives being “recitation” 
[qird’ah, which is expressly stated in Riwayah 37. On this 

second point, it is interesting to note the gloss of tamanna in another 
transmission attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, that of‘Ali b. Abi Talhah 
al-Walibi al-Himsi (d. 143):®^® “His words, ‘When he tamanna, Satan 
cast into his umniyyah’-. when he spoke, Satan cast into his speech 
[idhd haddatha alqd al-shaytdnfihadithi-hi\”^^° Here, too, tamanna 
is glossed not as “desire” but as the Prophet’s utterances.®*^ 


®^®Cited by al-Bukhari, Sahih, Tafsir 4740; al-Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 17:190; al- 
Nahhas, al-Nasikh wa-al-mansukh, 2:530, the latter two both with the same root 
isnM-. ‘Abd Allah b. Salih al-Misri (d. 223), katih al-Layth b. Sa‘d <- Mu‘awiyah 
b. Salih al-Himsi al-Andalusi (d. 158/774) <- ‘Ali b. Abi Talhah <- Ibn ‘Abbas; for 
later citations, see al-Rajjal (ed.), Sahifat ‘Ali ibn AM Talhah, 361, footnote 4. This 
is the famous work of which Ahmad b. Hanbal, a contemporary of‘Abd Allah b. 
Salih al-Misri, said that it was worth traveling to Egypt for the sole purpose of 
studying its (original?) manuscript (sahifah). Al-Tha‘labi cites the work at the head 
of the “Tafsirs textually transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas [al-tafsirat al-mansusat ‘an 
Ibn ‘AbbasY given in the sources for his al-Kashfwa-al-bayan-, see al Tha‘labi, Mu- 
fassiru sharq, 30-31. For ‘Ali b. Abi Talhah, the isnads that carry the transmission, 
the reputation of the work, and the sources that cite it, see the study by the com¬ 
piler-editor Rashid ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Rajjal, Sahifat ‘Ali ibn Abi Talhah, 12-76; 
also ismail Cerrahoglu, “‘Ali ibn Abi Talha’nm Tefsir Sahifesi,” Ankara Univer- 
sitesillahiyetFakultesiDergisi 17 (1969), 54-82. For Mu‘awiyah b. Salih, see Maria 
Isabel Fierro, “Mu‘awiya b. Salih al-Hadrami al-Himsi: Historia y legenda,” in 
Manuela Marin, (ed.), Estudios Onomdstico-Biogrdficos de al-Andalus I, Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1988, 281-412, especially 340. 

^®°One modern compiler of a tafsir bi-al-ma’thiir consisting only of salah reports 
seems to have viewed this brief report from ‘Ali b. Abi Talhah as sufhciently prob¬ 
lematic to have sufhxed to it the following statement in a manner that gives the 
impression that the statement is a part of the original text: “meaning that the Un¬ 
believers heard that which Satan cast, and the Believers did not hear it because 
Satan has no authority over the Believers [laysa li-al-shaytdn ‘ala al-mu’minin 
min al-sultanY’’, Hikmat b. Bashir b. Yasin, al-Tafsir al-sahih-. mawsu‘at al-sahih 
al-masbur min al-tafsir bi-al-ma’thur (Madinah: Dar al-Ma’athir, 1419), 3:421 
(the allusion is to Qur’an 16:99 al-Nahl, inna-hu laysa la-hu sultan ‘ala alladhina 
dmanu, and similar verses). We have seen the notion that the Unbelievers alone 
heard the Satanic verses develop in the transmission of Riwayahs 8, 9, and 10, 
above, but without Qur’anic justification. 

®®Ht should be noted that knowledge of an alternate gloss for umniyyah in Qur’an 
22:52 al-Hajj is ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas in the Kitdb al-lughdt fial-Qyr’dn, trans¬ 
mitted from Ibn ‘Abbas by the immediate isndd ‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah <- Ibn Jurayj, 
a work whose apparent purpose in regard to Qur’anic vocabulary is precisely to 
record unusual glosses specific to tribal dialects. Here, it is stated that “in the dia¬ 
lect of Quraysh (hi-lughat Qyraysh),” umniyyah means “his thoughts (fikratu-hu)”-, 
however, as we have seen, this dialect-specific gloss is evidently not the one that 
Ibn ‘Abbas is remembered as having actually applied in his exegesis. See the 
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The variations of note in the riwayahs attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas 
are three. First is the distinctive hermeneutical elaboration that is 
present in Riwayahs 36, 37, and 38, but nowhere else, whereby Sa¬ 
tan deceives the Prophet by appearing to him in the form of Jibril. 
Riwayahs 37 and 38 name the Satan in question as one al-Abyad. 
These motifs, while absent from the other riwayahs, effect a herme¬ 
neutical elaboration that is additional to but does not contradict the 
fundamental two points stated above that constitute the common 
hermeneutical position of the reports attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas. The 
second variation is in Riwayah 35, which seems to imply the “repe¬ 
tition” motif contained in Riwayah 34. However, as noted above, it 
is unlikely that the reader unaware of Riwayah 34 would detect the 
“repetition” motif in Riwayah 35, and again, Riwayah 35 in no way 
contradicts Riwayahs 36 to 44- On a third point, the two transmis¬ 
sion traditions differ: Riwayahs 40 and 42 from ‘Uthman b. al-As- 
wad contain a correction scene, while Riwayahs 43 and 44 from Abu 
Bishr do not. We will take up this point again in the discussion of 
Riwayahs 40 to 47 below. 

Riwayahs 35 to 44 all present what is essentially the same her¬ 
meneutical elaboration of the Satanic verses incident. It is further 
instructive to note here that my notion that reports may meaning¬ 
fully be assessed on the basis of shared hermeneutical elaboration 
is not my methodological innovation: it is apparently shared by Abu 
al-Layth al-Samarqandi, who followed his citation of Riwayah 36 
(from Abu Salih) with Riwayah 41 (from Sa‘id b. Jubayr) by saying. 


edition of this work prepared from a Damascus manuscript by Salah al-Din al- 
Munajjid as Kitah al-lughat ft al-Qiir’an akhhara bi-hi Ismd‘il b. ‘Amr al-Muqri’ 
‘an ‘AbdAlldhb.al-HusaymIbnHasnunal-Muqri’bi-isnddi-hiildIbn ‘Abbas(Caxto-. 
Matba'at al-Risalah, 1946), 37. See, also, the edition of this work from two Is¬ 
tanbul manuscripts, one entitled Lughdt al-Qjir’dn and the other, erroneously, 
Gharib at- Qur’an, by Ismail Cerrahoglu, who, unfortunately, followed the errant 
title “Tefsirde Ata b.Ebi Rabah ve Ibn Abbas’dan rivayet ettigi GaribuT-Kur’ani,” 
Ankara UniversitesillahiyetFakultesiDergisi 22 (1978), 17-103, at 63. For the view 
that the work does not “stem” from Ibn ‘Abbas, see Andrew Rippin, “Ibn ‘Ab¬ 
bas’s al-Lughdt fi at- Qjtr’dn,” Bulletin of the Sehool of Oriental and Afriean Studies 
44 (1981), 15-25; also see, however, Rippin’s assessment that the title of the work 
is indeed al-Lughdt fi al-Qyr’dn, given in his self-corrective article, “Ibn ‘Abbas’s 
Gharib al-Qyr’dn,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 46 (1983), 

332-333. 
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“Sa‘id b. Jubayr relates something similar to that”®“ (i.e., something 
similar to Riwayah 36). A cursory comparison of the two riwdyahs 
shows little similarity in wording. In categorizing them as “similar,” 
Abu al-Layth can be referring only to their shared hermeneutical 
position. The fact that this interpretation is attributed to Ibn Ab¬ 
bas by six different scholars transmitting knowledge in different cit¬ 
ies clearly shows that the idea that the Prophet uttered the Satanic 
verses was seen by the late first- and early second-century Qur’an 
scholars who associated themselves with Ibn Abbas as constituting 
a standard element in his teachings. 


Riwdyahs 45 to 47: 

From Sa‘id b. Jubayr without Attribution to Ibn Abbas 


Riwayahs 45 and 46 go back to Sa‘id b. Jubayr via Shu‘bah and Abu 
Bishr Ja‘far b. Abi Wahshiyyah. They are not attributed to Ibn Ab¬ 
bas. Riwayah 47 has no isndd. 


Riwayah 45 : Cited by al-Tabari from Sa‘id b. Jubayr via 
Shu‘bah and Abu Bishr Ja‘far b. Abi Wahshiyyah 

Riwayah 45 is given by al-Tabari in the commentary on Qur’an 22:52 
al-Hajj in his Jdmi‘al-baydn, with the following two Basran isndds:^^^ 

Bundar, Muhammad b. Bashshar al-Basri (167-252) <- Ghundar, 
Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Basri (110-193) <- Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj al-Basri 
(82-160) f- Abu Bishr Ja‘far b. Wahshiyyah al-Wasiti al-Basri (d. 125) 
f- Sa‘id b. Jubayr al-Kufi (d. 95). 


and 


Muhammad b. al-Muthanna al-Basn (167-251)^®'* f- Abd al-Samad b. 

Abu al-Layth al-Samarqandi, Tafsir al-Samarqandi, 2:400. 

Al-Tabari,17:188-189. 

See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:123-127; and Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 9:425-427. 
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‘Abd al-Warith al-Basri (d. 207)^®^ Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj al-Basri <r Abu 
Bishr Ja‘far b. Abi Wahshiyyah al-Basri al-Wasiti <- Sa‘id b. Jubayr 
al-Kufi. 

Al-Tabari cites the text of the report from the first isnad, and then 
gives the second isnad with the remark that it transmits “the same 
meaning \nahwu-hu[” Both isnads are made up of transmitters with 
sound reputations: they are sahih mursal reports.Ghundar was 
the pre-eminent transmitter from the great Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj; he 
studied with him for twenty years and wrote down Shu‘bah’s reports 
in a book of which ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181) said, “If people 
disagreed about a Hadith from Shu‘bah, the book of Ghundar would 
decide between them.”^®^ Bundar, who transmitted the riwdyah 
from him, was apparently a specialist in Basran reports, and one of 
al-Tabari’s two most important Basran teachers.®*® 

When the verse, “Have you seen al-Lat and al-‘Uzza,” came down, the 
Messenger of God recited it [qara’a-ha]-, and he said [qala]: “Those 
high gharanlql Indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for! \tilka al- 
gharanlq al- ‘ula wa-inna shafa ‘ata-hunna la-turtaja ].” 

Then the Messenger of God made the sajdah, and the Mushrikun 
said, “He has not spoken favourably of our gods until today,” and they 
made the sajdah with him. 

So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a 
Prophet but that when he tamanna, Satan cast something into his um- 
niyyah,” until His words: “the suffering of a barren day.” 

Riwayah 45 strongly resembles Riwayahs 43 and 44 in its nar¬ 
rative construction, and presents the same interpretation of the 
incident. Again, the Prophet clearly utters the verses, and again ta- 
mannd apparently means “recitation.” 

See al-Dhahabi, Siy/ar, 9:516-517; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 6:327-328. 

®®^They are recognized as such by al-Albani, Nash al-majdnlq, 5, who, of course, re¬ 
jects all mardslh, al-Sawwayani, al-Qflsimah, 1:427, rejects the report as “weak” on 
the same basis. 

^^’’idhd ikhtalafa al-nds flhadith Shu‘bah fa-kitdb Ghundar hakama bagna-hum-, see 
Ibn Hajar, Tahdhlb, 9:96-98; al-Dhahabi, Sigar, 9:98-102. 

Out of consideration for his mother, he did not leave Basrah until she died, and 
busied himselfcollecting local traditions. See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 144-149; Ibn Ha¬ 
jar, Tahdhlb, 9:70-73; Sezgin, GAS, 1:113-114; Rosenthal, “Life and Works,” 20. 
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Riwayah 46: Cited by Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi from Sa‘id b. 
Jubayr via Shu‘bah and Abu Bishr Ja‘far b. Abi Wahshiyyah 

Riwayah 46 is cited by Ibn Kathir in his Tafsir,^^'^ and by al-Suyuti 
in his Asbdb Both adduce the riwayah from the Tafsir 

of Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi. Al-Suyuti says that the riwayah is also in 
al-Tabari—although it is not in any surviving work of his®^^—and in 
the respective Tafsirs of Ibn Mardawayh and Ibn al-Mundhir. Ibn 
Kathir provides Ibn Abi Hatim’s isnad. Al-Suyuti does not cite the 
isnad, but says that it is sound {sanadsahih^, which the chain cited by 
Ibn Kathir certainly is: 

Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi (d. 327) <- Yunus b. Habib al-Isbahani (d. 267) 

<- Abu Da’ud Sulayman b. Da’ud al-Tayalisi al-Basri (133-203) ^ 
Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj al-Basri <- Abu Bishr Ja‘far b. Abi Wahshiyyah al- 
Basri al-Wasiti <- Sa‘id b. Jubayr al-Kufi. 

Sulayman b. Da’ud al-Tayalisi was an extremely prominent 
Hadith scholar in Basrah in the second half of the second century. 
Yahya b. Ma‘in preferred him above all others as a transmitter from 
Shu‘bah.®^^ He compiled an estwatMusnad, the transmitter of which 
was Yunus b. Habib al-Isbahani.^^^ 

Even though al-Suyuti does not give the isnad, the wording of 
the texts he cites is virtually identical to that in Ibn Kathir, given 
below: 

The Messenger of God recited \qara’d\ Surat al-Najm in Mecca. When 
he reached this point [fa-lamma balagha hddha al-mawdi‘\?'^‘^ “Have 
you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, the third, the other,” Satan cast 
onto his tongue al-shay tan ‘ala lisdni-hi]: “Those \Ag\i ghardnlq: 

Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 3:217. 

M-Snyntl, Asbdb al-nuzul, 150. 

Again, it may have been in the partially extant Tahdhib al-dthdr. 

®^^See al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:378-384; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib, 4:182-186; al-Mizzi, Tah¬ 
dhib aTkamdb, Sezgin, GAS, 1:97-98. 

®’^See Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 9:237-238; Abu Nu‘aym, Akhbdr Isbahdn, 2:245-246; 
and al-Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:596-597. Riwayah 46, which is mursal and not mus- 
nad, is not in the Musnad AbiDd’ud al-Tay/dlisi, Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma‘arif 
al-Nizamiyyah, 1321. 

®^^The phrase “this point [hddha al-mawdif’ is not in al-Suyuti. 
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indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for \tilka al-ghardniq al-‘uld 
wa-inna shafa‘ata-hunna turtajd^^%” 

They said: “He has not spoken favourably of our gods before today.” 
Then he made the sajdah and they made the sajdah. 

So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a 
Prophet, but that when he tamannd, Satan cast something into his um- 
niyy/ah, then God removes that which Satan casts and establishes His 
Signs clearly—and God is All-Knowing, All-Wise.”^®* 

Riwayah 46 reads like a paraphrase of all of Riwayahs 43, 44 
(Shu‘bah <- Abu Bishr <- Sa‘id <- Ibn ‘Abbas), and 45 (Shu‘bah <- Abu 
Bishr ^ Sa‘id). 


Riwayah 47: Cited by al- SuyuH in the Durr without an isnad 

Riwayah 47 is also cited by al-Suyuti in the Durr.^^^ Al-Suyuti ad¬ 
duces the report from al-Tabari (no such report exists in any extant 
work by him),^®® Ibn al-Mundhir,IbnAbiHatim,andIbnMardawayh. 
While al-Suyuti does not provide an isnad, Riwayah 47 is almost cer¬ 
tainly a transmission from Sa‘id b. Jubayr. Its main is virtually iden¬ 
tical to that of Riwayah 44 (a Shu‘bah <- Abu Bishr riwayah), but it 
contains the additional narrative unit of a correction scene: 

The Messenger of God recited [qara’a] Surat al-Najm in Mecca. When 
he reached this point [fa-lammd balagha hddhd al-mawdiy. “Have 
you seen al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and Manat the third, the other,” Satan cast 
onto his tongue [alqd al-shaytdn ‘aid lisdni-hi]: “Those \Ag\i ghardnlq: 
indeed, their intercession is to be hoped for [tilka al-ghardnlq al-‘uld 
wa-inna shafd‘ata-hunna la-turtajd]” 

They said: “He has not spoken favourably of our gods before today.” 
Then he made the sajdah and they made the sajdah. 

After this, Jibril came to the Prophet and said: “Go over with me 
[i‘rid ‘alay-yd\ that which I brought you.” And when he reached, “Those 
hi^ghardniq: indeed, their intercession is desired,” Jibril said to him: 

Al-Suyuti has la-turtajd. 

Al-Suyuti cites only the opening phrase of the verse. 

Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:65-66. 

Again, it may have been in the partially extant Tahdhlb al-dthdr. 
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“I did not bring you this! This is from Satan! \lam ati-ka bi-hadha hadhd 
min al-shaytdn\” 

So God sent down: “We have not sent before you a Messenger or a 
Prophet.” 

We have no means of identifying by which, if either, of the foregoing 
two chains of transmission this report is carried.®^’ It reads, as we 
have noted, like a collation of both transmission traditions. 


Riwdyahs 40 to 47 from Sa‘id b. Jubayr: 
Conclusions 


Riwayahs 40 to 46 represent two separate transmission traditions 
from Sa‘id b. Jubayr: that of‘Uthman b. al-Aswad (d. 150)—carried 
from him by two different chains; and that of Shu‘bah (d. 160) from 
Abu Bishr (d. 125)—transmitted from Shu‘bah by four different 
chains. The riwayahs from Sa‘id b. Jubayr are remarkable for their 
hermeneutical and narrative consistency. All present what is funda¬ 
mentally the same interpretation of the Satanic verses incident: the 
Prophet uttered the verses; and, given the absence of any reference 
to the Prophet’s desire, tamannd would seem here to mean “recita¬ 
tion.” The two transmission traditions differ from one another in 
only one significant regard: the two longer reports from ‘Uthman b. 
al-Aswad contain a correction scene, while the reports from Shu‘bah 
<- Abu Bishr do not. The absence of a correction scene in the sum¬ 
mary Riwayah 41 from ‘Uthman b. al-Aswad nothwithstanding, this 
difference in the construction of the narrative is still impressive for 
the consistency with which it occurs between the two transmissions. 
One is strongly encouraged by this to take the isnads at face value and 
recognize two distinct recensions of Sa‘id b. Jubayr’s teaching on the 
Satanic verses, both dating from the first half of the second century. 

Unlike the rest of the Satanic verses riwayahs, the reports from 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr are, with the exception of Riwayah 42, transmitted 

®’^A1-Halabi al-Athari, Dald’il, 96, insupportably takes this as being the same as 

Riwayah 45. 
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by scholars who were primarily muhaddithun. Four (Riwayahs 40, 
41, 43 , and 44 ) go back to Ibn ‘Abbas, while three (Riwayahs 42, 45 , 
and 46) stop at Sa‘id b. Jubayr. Given the high degree of consistency 
of the content, one wonders why the isndds for some of the reports 
go back to Ibn ‘Abbas while others stop at Sa‘id.*°‘’ There are two 
main possibilities here. One, which has been forcefully argued by 
Uri Rubin, is that “the name of Ibn ‘Abbas must have been a part of 
the original isnad,” but was then omitted to weaken the doctrinally 
problematic report: “complete and sound isndds attached to overly 
provocative matns could have been subjected to deliberate distor¬ 
tion which made them shrink, so that disapproving traditionists 
could dismiss the whole Hadith on the ground of defective transmis- 
sion.”®°i Certainly, the practice of abbreviating an isnad when trans¬ 
mitting a report does not seem to have been in itself unusual: it was 
apparently the sort of thing that busy muhaddithun might do for the 
sake of convenience, or out of forgetfulness. There is evidence that 
Shu‘bah b. Hajjaj, the “common link” in Riwayahs 43 to 46, him¬ 
self abbreviated full isndds. Since this was apparently something 
that could be done without raising suspicion (it did not constitute 
tadlisf^'^ it is not unlikely that this otherwise innocent practice was 
deliberately applied to Riwayahs 42, 45, and 46, so as to weaken 
them. This said, however, Rubin is quite wrong to assert categori¬ 
cally that the opposite process, “backwards growth—that is to say, 
improvement of the isndd—could not have taken place in this case 
. . . [since] no one was interested in improving the chances of this 
tradition gaining wide circulation.”®”^ There is certainly no evidence 
that tafsir or sirah-maghdzi scholars had any objection to accounts of 


600 Note that the case of Riwayah 23, which stops at al-Kalbi, and Riwayah 42, which 
goes back from al-Kalbi to Ibn ‘Abbas; and the case of Riwayah 48 (see below), 
which stops at ‘Ikrimah, and Riwayah 42, which goes back from ‘Ikrimah to Ibn 
‘Abbas; are both quite different from that of the riwayahs from Sa‘id b. Jubayr. 
Riwayahs 23 and 42 differ markedly in content, as do Riwayahs 48 and 42, which 
makes the difference in attribution readily acceptable. However, the reports from 
Sa‘id b. Jubayr are all very similar in content. 

'’‘’’Rubin is addressing himself to Riwayahs 44 to 46 (it is not clear whether he has 
seen Riwayah 43); see Eye ofthe Beholder, 256-257. 

See al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Kifdyah, 417-418—the chapter entitled, “On the Hadith 
Which the Transmitter Sometimes Takes Back (to a sahdbi / the Prophet) \yar- 
fa‘u-hu tdratan\ and Sometimes Stops (at a tdbi‘f) [yaqifu-huf. What Is Its Ruling?” 
^"^'Rnhin, Eye of the Beholder, 256. 
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the Satanic verses incident gaining wide circulation; and, more to the 
point, it is also not at all clear just when it was that the scholars of the 
Hadith movement began to object to it. Thus, it is equally possible 
that the reports were initially circulated with the isnads terminating 
with Sa‘id b. Jubayr; but since Ibn ‘Abbas was widely known to have 
been Sa‘id’s primary teacher, /q/sfr-related transmission from Sa‘id 
was generally and automatically associated with Ibn ‘Abbas. In the 
search for complete isnddst\idX characterized the Hadith movement, 
and before the time when the content of the report was universally 
rejected by the Hadith movement, this assumptive association might 
have come to be formalized in the isnad, with the result that the now 
complete isnad eventually made the reports particularly problem¬ 
atic for those Hadith scholars who did disapprove of their doctrinal 
content. These Hadith scholars then sought to undermine the isnad 
in the legitimate ways we have seen in Riwayahs 43 and 44,®°^ or 
perhaps in the illegitimate way that it appears might have been em¬ 
ployed in Riwayah 40 with the possible insertion of the name of the 
deficient Muhammad b. al-Muqri’ into an otherwise sound isnad. 

Whatever the case, it is clear that as far as prominent Hadith 
scholars in second-century Basrah were concerned, the first-cen¬ 
tury Kufan mufassir and disciple of Ibn ‘Abbas, Sa‘id b. Jubayr, had 
taught the Satanic verses incident in explication of Qur’an 22:52 al- 
Hajj. However, we have seen in regard to Riwayahs 43 and 44 that, 
at some point, the Hadith scholars came to find the contents of the 
reports objectionable, and cast doubt on their authenticity. 


Riwayah 48: 

From ‘Ikrimah, the mawld of Ibn ‘Abbas 


Riwayah 48 is given by al-Suyuti in the Durr.^^^ It is adduced by him 
from the Tafsir of‘Abd b. Humayd al-Samarqandi (17OS-249), who 

the first explanation, al-Bazzar and al-Tabarani emerge as remarkably scrupu¬ 
lous muhaddithiin as, instead of simply omitting Ibn ‘Abbas’ name from the isnad, 
they chose to cite Riwayahs 43 and 44 with the complete isnad, accompanied by a 
legitimate attempt to undermine the riwayahs as khabar al-wdhid. 

Al-Suyuti, al-Durr, 6:69. 
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is citing ‘Ikrimah (d. 107), the mawla of Ibn ‘Abbas. Al-Suyuti does 
not give ‘Abd b. Humayd’s isnad. This report from ‘Ikrimah presents 
a discernibly different interpretation of the Satanic verses incident 
from that in Riwayah 39 where the isnad goes back from ‘Ikrimah 
to Ibn ‘Abbas: 

One day, the Messenger of God recited [qara’a], “Have you seen al-Lat, 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third, the other? Should you have sons, and 
He, daughters? That, indeed, would be an unfair division!” And Satan 
cast onto his tongue [alqa al-shaytan ‘ala. lisani-hi]-. “Those, then, are 
among the Yd^gharaniq! This, then, is an intercession to be hoped for! 
[tilka idhanfi al-gharaniq al-‘uld tilka idhan shafd‘atun turtajd\.” 

The Messenger of God was filled with fear and anguish \fa-fazi'a rasul 
Allah wa-jazi‘d\. So God revealed to him \awhd ilay-hi]: “And, however 
many angels there are in the heavens, their intercession is of no benefit 
\wa-kam min malakinfial-samdwdtld tughmshafd‘atu-hum shay’an]”^°^ 
Then God comforted him [faraja 'an-hu\ and revealed to him: “We have 
not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he tamannd, 
Satan cast something into his umniyyah,” to His words, “All-Wise.” 

The first thing to be noted about Riwayah 48 is that, as in Ibn 
Kathir’s citation of Muhammad b. Fulayh’s transmission of Ri¬ 
wayah 9 from Musa b. ‘Uqbah, Satan’s intervention takes place not 
upon the Prophet reciting Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm but after he recites 
Qur’an 53:22: “Should you have sons, and He, daughters? That, 
indeed, would be an unfair division!” We noted how in Riwayah 
9 / Muhammad b. Fulayh <- Musa b. ‘Uqbah, where the narrative 
tries to avoid conveying the impression that the Prophet uttered the 
verses, the point of having the Prophet recite Qur’an 53:21-22 al- 
Najm is probably to undermine the logic of the incident: why should 
the Prophet first recite verses criticizing the gods of Quraysh, and 
then recite the Satanic verses praising them? Riwayah 48, however, 
does not have a problem with this as it makes it clear through the 
phrase “Satan cast onto his tongue” that the Prophet uttered the 
verses after Qur’an 53:21-22 al-Najm.®”^ The reason for this derives 


606 Qjir’an 53:26 al-Najm. 

'^‘’^It is for precisely this reason that Muhammad ‘Urjun deems the narrative in 
Riwayah 48 to be incoherent, and forcefully condemns the riwdgah as “a stupid. 
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from a second and particularly interesting element that is unique to 
Riwayah 48—namely, that the abrogating verse that is given here is 
Qur’an 53:26 al-Najm: “And however many angels there are in the 
heavens, their intercession is of no benefit.” 

The implication here is that there is an assumed identification of 
the angels with al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat; when the Revelation 
deems the intercession of the angels to be invalid, it is simultane¬ 
ously invalidating the intercession of these three figures. We have 
already noted, in the analysis of Riwayah 28 from Muqatil b. Sulay- 
man, how Quraysh were remembered as having worshipped al-Lat, 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat in their simultaneous capacity as goddesses, in¬ 
tercessionary angels, and daughters of Allah. It is to the worship of 
al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat as intercessionary angels and daughters 
of Allah that Riwayah 48 relates the Satanic verses incident. Thus, 
while the Prophet correctly transmits the Revelation denying the 
pagan doctrine that al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat are the daughters of 
Allah {a-la-kum al-dhakar wa-la-hu al-unthd?), he nonetheless falls 
victim to Satan by confirming the ancillary doctrine of their status 
as hi^ghardniq {al-ghardniq al-‘uld)—t\idX is to say, as intercession¬ 
ary crane-angels. It is the specific concession to this false doctrine 
that God then corrects by revealing, “And however many angels 
there are in the heavens, their intercession is of no benefit!” 

In this account, the Prophet is portrayed not as merely being 
distressed by what has happened but as greatly fearful of the con¬ 
sequences. This suggests not only that he has realized that he has 
erred but also that he has a sense of the magnitude of his error in the 
context of his Divine mission. 


Riwayahs 49 and 50: 

From al-Hasan al-BasrI 


We come finally to Riwayahs 49 and 50, from Abu al-Hasan al-Basri 
(21-110), one of the most prominent figures in the Islamic intellectual 


ignorant forgery \wad‘ghahiyyjahul^\ see his analysis of the; 
rasulAllah, 2:63-66. 


' in Muhammad 
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tradition. Suleiman Ali Mourad has demonstrated how al-Hasan al- 
Basri “was transformed by his disciples, and in later scholarship, 
into an icon.”*®® Mourad has argued that the “often contradictory 
and irreconcilable”*®’ content of the works attributed to al-Hasan 
al-Basri is the result of the attempts of competing groups in Islamic 
history to legitimize their respective creedal positions through ref¬ 
erence to him, and has rejected the attribution to al-Hasan of several 
important works. Whatever parties sought to associate themselves 
with the legacy of al-Hasan, the Hadith movement seems not to have 
been among them, and his reputation as a transmitter was poor.*“ 


Riwayah 49: Cited from al-Hasan al-Basri 
in al-Nukatwa-al-‘uyun of al-Mawardi 

Riwayah 49 is cited from al-Hasan in al-Nukat wa-al-‘uy>un, the 
Qur’an commentary of Abu al-Hasan al-Mawardi (d. 450). While 
Ibn al-Nadim records both a Tafslr al-Qyr’an and ^Nuzulal-Qyr’an 
(neither of which is now extant) as distinct works from al-Hasan,*“ 
al-Mawardi does not give a source or an isnM. Al-Mawardi is here 
listing the different positions taken on what it is that the Prophet 
actually recited.*^^ 

The fourth (position): 

Rather, he (the Prophet) said [inna-md qdld\\ “They are like the high 
ghardniq \hiya ka-al-ghardniq al-'ula\” meaning: the angels \ya‘ni 
al-mald’ikah \—“and their intercession is to be hoped for \wa-inna 


Suleiman Ali Mourad, Early Islam between Myth and History: al-Hasan al-Basri 
(d. iioH / 728CE) and the Formation of His Legaey in Classieal Mamie Seholarship 
(Leiden: Brill, 2006), 32. 

Mourad, Early Islam between Myth and History, 241. 

'’“Mourad, Early Islam between Myth and History, 47-51; Juynboll, Muslim Tradi¬ 
tion, 49-55. 

'’“Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 283, and 59. For a study of al-Hasan that assumes the accu¬ 
racy of the tafsir reports attributed to him, see Ahmad Isma'il al-Basit, al-Hasan 
mufassiran (Amman: Dar al-Furqan, 1985). 

*“Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Habib al-Mawardi, al-Nukat wa-al-‘uyun: 
Tafsir al-Mawardi, ed. al-Sayyid b. ‘Abd al-Maqsud b. ‘Abd al-Rahim (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘llmiyyah, 1992), 4:35; also al-Mawardi, Tafsir al-Mawardi, ed. Khidr 
Muhammad Khidr (Hurghadah: Dar al-Safwah, 1993), 3:97. 
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shafa‘ata-hum la-turtajaY —meaning: according to what you say [ay fi 

qawU-kum\. Al-Hasan said this. 

Al-Hasan is here conveying the fact that the Prophet made the ut¬ 
terance, but is also providing two glosses of his own. The first is that 
al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat are being identified as “angels,” as they 
were in Riwayah 23 (Hud b. al-Muhakkam’s citation of the Tafsir 
of al-Kalbi), Riwayah 28 (Muqatil b. Sulayman), and Riwayah 48 
(‘Abd b. Humayd’s citation from Tkrimah). That al-Hasan took the 
ghardniq to mean “the angels” is also cited in Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Qurtubi (d. 671/1273): “al-Hasan said: ‘By al-ghardniq al-‘uld he 
means, the angels.’’^^^ 

Al-Hasan’s second gloss pertains to the Prophet’s statement “their 
intercession is to be hoped for.” Al-Hasan says that the Prophet 
meant by this “their intercession is to be hoped for—according to 
what you (i.e. Quraysh) say.” The question here is what the gloss 
itself means. Is al-Hasan using the phrase fi qawU-kum to express 
concordance—that is, that the Prophet’s utterance is agreeing with 
Quraysh’s belief that their deities intercede with Allah, i.e. “accord¬ 
ing to what you say”; or is al-Hasan using the phrase fi qawU-kum to 
express contrast —that is, the Prophet’s utterance is disagreeingviith. 
Quraysh, i.e. “according to whatj;oM say”? In the absence of any fur¬ 
ther narrative context in al-Mawardi’s citation, it is difficult to tell. 
While the citation of al-Hasan appears in the course of al-Mawardi’s 
own treatment of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, there is no indication of the 
context in which al-Hasan made this statement. 


Riwayah 50: Cited from al-Hasan al-Basn 
inAhkdm al-Qur’dn of al-Jassas 

A categorical identification of al-Hasan’s meaning is given in Ri¬ 
wayah 50, which is found in the Ahkdm al-Qyr’dn of Abu Bakr al- 
Jassas (d. 370/981). Like al-Mawardi, al-Jassas also does not give an 
isnad or a source, but it is very likely that he is not citing directly from 


“Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi, al-Jami‘li-ahkam al-Qyr’an 
(Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyah, 1967), 12:85. 
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any work of al-Hasan, but from a third party, as he begins with the 
passive phrase “It is related from al-Hasan [ruwiya ‘an al-Hasan\.” 
Also, like al-Mawardi, while al-Jassas cites al-Hasan in the context 
of his own exegesis of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj, there is no indication as 
to the context to which al-Hasan is addressing himself. 

In the following, I have deliberately not inserted quotation marks 
of direct speech (which, of course, do not exist in Arabic): 

It is related from al-Hasan [ruwiya ‘an al-Hasan\: 

When he (the Prophet) recited that in which there is mention of the 
idols, he (the Prophet) said to them: Rather, they are—according to 
you—like the highgharaniq, and their intercession is to be sought—ac¬ 
cording to what you say [inna-ma hiya ‘inda-kum ka-al-ghardniq al- ‘uld 
wa-inna shafa‘ata-hunna la-turtajd fi qawli-kuni\, by way of rejection 
against them [Wa jihat al-nakir ‘alay-hini\J'^‘^ 

It might appear from the wording of the report that the phrases 
“according to you” and “according to what you say” are uttered by 
the Prophet; in other words, that the Prophet says, “Rather, they 
are, according to you, like the hi^ghardniq, and their intercession 
is to be sought, according to what you say,” to which al-Hasan then 
appends the gloss “by way of rejection.” However, in Riwayah 49 in 
al-Mawardi, the first parenthetical phrase, “according to you,” is en¬ 
tirely absent, while the second phrase, “according to what you say,” 
is present but is prefaced with the glossatory ay (“meaning:”) as a 
clear indication that, in that Riwayah 49, what follows is not a part 
of the Prophet’s speech. In light of this, it is sensible to read these 
two phrases in Riwayah 50 as glosses external to the direct speech 
of the Prophet: 

It is related from al-Hasan that when he (the Prophet) recited that 
in which there is mention of the idols, he (the Prophet) said to them: 
“Rather, they are”—according to you—“like the high ghardniq, and 


'“Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All al-Jassas, Kitab ahkam al-Qiir’an (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab 
al-‘Arabi, n.d.), 2:347; also cited from al-Jassas in Sher ‘All Shah (compiler and edi¬ 
tor), Tafsir al-Hasan al-Basri (Karachi: al-Jamfah aI-‘Arabiyyah Ahsan al-‘Ulum, 

1993), 4:136. 
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their intercession is to be sought”—according to what you say, by way 
of rejection. 

Here, the phrases “according to you” and “according to what you 
say, by way of rejection” emerge as al-Hasan’s own gloss. It would ap¬ 
pear that what we have here is the earliest recorded rejection of the 
Satanic verses incident—a rejection not of the idea that the Prophet 
uttered the verses that the early memory tradition at large (but not 
what we have of this particular report from al-Hasan) attributes to 
Satanic suggestion but rather of the notion that the verses constituted 
a concession to Quraysh. Instead, the verses are presented here as be¬ 
ing uttered in rejection of Quraysh’s claim. Al-Hasan al-Basri thus 
emerges as the earliest scholar remembered actively to have rejected 
the Satanic verses incident. Of course, if we read Riwayahs 49 and 50 
without al-Hasan’s interventionary glosses, there is nothing to ren¬ 
der them incompatible with the other narratives of the incident. 


Conclusions: 

The Satanic Verses Riwayahs 1-50 


The foregoing analysis of the fifty riwayahs that narrate the Satanic 
verses incident was carried out to lay the groundwork on the basis of 
which to answer the fundamental question to be taken up in Chap¬ 
ter 3: why did the early Muslim community accept the Satanic verses 
incident? We began by posing two sets of questions. As regards the 
transmission of the narratives of the Satanic verses incident: when— 
around what date—were narratives of the Satanic verses incident 
transmitted and circulated in the early Muslim community? How 
widely circulated were these narratives? Where were these narra¬ 
tives in circulation? How widely accepted were they? Who circu¬ 
lated and accepted these narratives? Who did not accept and circu¬ 
late them? In the context of what literary genres or cultural projects 
were these narratives transmitted? What were the mechanisms and 
practices by which they were transmitted? 

It has emerged in the most emphatic terms that the Satanic verses 
incident constituted an absolutely standard element in the memory 
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of the early Muslim community on the life of its founder. We have 
repeatedly dated reports of the Satanic verses incident as being in 
circulation among individuals involved in the historical memory 
projects of sirah-maghazi and tafsir in the late first and early sec¬ 
ond centuries of Islam.®^® Simply, the Satanic verses incident was 
ubiquitous in the earliest period of systematic collection and orga¬ 
nization of historical memory materials on the life of Muhammad 
in the genres of sirah-maghazi and tafsir, where it was transmitted, 
like all other narratives, bi-al-ma‘na and by incomplete isnads. Re¬ 
ports of the Satanic verses incident were recorded by virtually every 
compiler of a major biography of Muhammad in the first two cen¬ 
turies of Islam: ‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr (23-94), Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri 
(51-124), Musa b. ‘Uqbah (85-141), Ibn Ishaq (85-151), Abu Ma‘shar 
(d. 170), Yunus b. Bukayr (d. 199), and al-Waqidi (130-207). Each of 
the foregoing scholars incorporated the incident into the framework 
of a larger narrative of the life of the Prophet—that is, into a Kitdb 
al-maghdzi or a Kitdb al-sirah. Riwayah 1 was recorded in Salamah 
b. al-Fadl’s Rayy recension of the Sirah of Ibn Ishaq; Riwayah 2 in 
the Kitdb al-maghdzi of Abu Ma‘shar; Riwayah 3 in the Kitdb al- 

In Chapter 1, we outlined the following working principle for the dating of the re¬ 
ports: a bad isnad contained in a slrah-maghdzi or tafsir work is, in the absence of 
external evidence to suggest otherwise, to be taken as genuinely representing the 
chain of transmitters by which the information was transmitted—this on the un¬ 
derstanding that the early part of the chain is more likely to represent a riwayah 
hi-al-ma‘nd than a riwayah hi-al-lafs. This working principle was tested during 
the course of the analysis, and a number of observations suggest that the principle 
is a valid one. One is the fact that riwdyahs attributed to a single scholar by differ¬ 
ent isnads display a high degree of hermeneutical consistency and a marked corre¬ 
spondence in narrative construction. We have seen this hermeneutical and narra¬ 
tive consistency most markedly in Riwayahs 16 to 20 ascribed to Abu al-‘Aliyah, 
and in Riwayahs 40 to 47 attributed to Sa‘id b. al-Jubayr. We have also seen a 
high degree of hermeneutical consistency in Riwayahs 35 to 44 attributed to ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Abbas. Aparticularly striking instance ofthis consistency is in Riwayahs 
2 to 6 from Muhammad b. Ka‘b al- Qurazi, all linking the incident to Qur’an 17:73 
al-Isra’. In no case did we find that accounts without significant common elements 
were ascribed to the same authority. Our working assumption was also tested in 
two cases where pairs of riwdyahs carried by different isnads transmitted virtually 
the same riwayah hi-al-lafz. In these instances, for the isnads to be genuine, there 
had to be some unstated link between them, it being highly unlikely that a single 
riwayah hi-al-lafz of this length could have arisen independently and have been 
transmitted by two separate chains. In both instances, we were able to establish 
a very plausible link. In the case of Riwayahs 2 and 3, we found that Riwayah 3 
derived from the known contact between the Zafari clan and Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
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mubtada’ of al-Waqidi (from whom it was taken by Muhammad Ibn 
Sa‘d, 168-230, into his biography of the Prophet); Riwayah 7 in the 
Kitdb al-maghdzi of Yunus b. Bukayr; Riwayah 8 in Abu al-Aswad’s 
Egyptian recension of the Kitdb al-maghdzi of ‘Urwah; Riwayah 9 
in the Kitdb al-maghdzi of Musa b. ‘Uqbah; and Riwayah 15, most 
probably, in the Kitdb al-maghdzi of al-Zuhri, from whom it was 
cited by al-Waqidi in his Kitdb al-mubtada\ Within this narrative, 
the incident is consistently related to the return of some of the refu¬ 
gees of Abyssinia. Similarly, the first- and second-century authors of 
tafsir works whom we know to have recorded the incident include al¬ 
most every prominent early mufassir-. Abu al-‘Aliyah (d. 93), Sa‘id b. 
Jubayr (23-95), Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 102), al-Dahhak (d. 105), ‘Ikrimah 
(d. 107), Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi (40-108), al-Hasan al-Basri 
(21-110), Qatadah (60-117), Abu Salih (d. 110/120), Atiyyah al-Awfi 
(d. 111/127), al-Suddi (d. 128), al-Kalbi (d. 146), Muqatil b. Sulayman 
(80-150), Ibn Jurayj (d. 150), Ma‘mar b. Rashid (d. 154), and Yahya 
b. Sallam al-Basri (124-200). Six of these—‘Ikrimah, Sa‘id b. Jubayr, 
Abu Salih, ‘Atiyyah al-‘Awfi, al-Kalbi, and Ibn Jurayj—transmitted 
the incident on the authority of‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68), with 
remarkably consistent hermeneutical content.®^® In other words, the 


al- Qurazl. In the case of Riwayahs 8 and 9, we found that Riwayah 9 was received 
by Musa b. ‘Uqbah from his main teacher, al-Zuhri, who was, in turn, the leading 
student of‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr, the author of Riwayah 8. The fact that in both 
these cases we were able to establish a highly plausible transmission link between 
the respective riwayahs strongly suggests that their isnads, while incomplete, are 
nonetheless genuine. These findings also encourage one to accept the authenticity 
of the isnads of reports such as Riwayahs 34 and 35, which contain the same dis¬ 
tinctive motifs but are transmitted by separate isnads. During the course of this 
analysis, we have had only one occasion to conclude that an isndd was, perhaps, 
not to be taken at face value—namely, Riwayah 25 where the final link between 
Ma‘mar b. Rashid and Qatadah b. Di‘amah may not represent the transmission 
history of the report (although, as we have seen, it is not certain that this portion 
of the isndd is, indeed, false). We were able, in this instance, to provide two good 
reasons as to why the fabrication of the final link in the isndd of this riwdyah — 
if, indeed, it is fabricated—should be regarded as an exception in sirah-maghdsi/ 
tafsir rather than a rule. One reason is the fact that the report was transmitted 
from Ma‘mar by scholars who were, in the first instance, muhaddithun, and were 
therefore particularly concerned to establish fuller isndds in a way that tafsir and 
sirah-maghdzi scholars were not. Thus, the anomaly posed by Riwayah 25 does 
not undermine our working assumption. 

“The report from al-Dahhak, as we have seen, has features to suggest that his ac¬ 
count is also based on the teaching of Ibn ‘Abbas. 
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Satanic verses incident constituted a standard element in first- and 
second-century Qur’anic exegesis, in which discourse it was invari¬ 
ably associated with the Revelation of Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm and 22:52 
al-Hajj and, sometimes, with the exegesis of Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’, 
Qur’an 39:45 al-Zumar, and Qur’an 109 al-Kafirun. Not only did the 
incident form a standard element in the discourses of late first- / early 
second-century slrah-maghazl and tafslr, but also the isnads show 
that, by the end of the second century, accounts of the Satanic verses 
were being transmitted in almost every important intellectual center 
in the second-century Islamic world from the Hijaz to Syria to Iraq to 
Transoxaniato North Africa: Madina, Mecca, Basrah, Kufah, Bagh¬ 
dad, Missisah, Rayy, Balkh, Samarqand, Marw, San‘a, Fustat, and 
Qayrawan. Despite this universal transmission of the narratives of 
the Satanic verses incident in the genres of slrah-maghdzl and tafsir, 
it is striking that the incident did not constitute a standard element 
in the third major historical memory discourse on the life of Muham¬ 
mad—that of Hadith. As we have seen, the incident is not included 
in any of the Hadith collections that came to be invested with canon¬ 
ical authority. The only Hadith collections in which the incident is 
recorded are noncanonical: the Musnad of al-Bazzar, the Mu‘jam al- 
kabir of al-Tabarani, and the Mukhtdrah of al-Diya’ al-Maqdisi. The 
significance of this will be taken up in Chapter 3. 

A second set of questions raised at the outset addressed the content 
of the Satanic verses narratives. What does the content of these nar¬ 
ratives tell us about the understanding of Satanic verses incident in 
the early Muslim community? Specifically, the understanding of the 
Satanic verses incident revolves around three main hermeneutical 
questions. Did the Prophet utter the verses? Why did he utter them? 
Did he realize of his own accord that he had erred, or was he unaware 
of this until corrected by Jibril? 

All the first- and early second-century reports are agreed that the 
Prophet uttered the Satanic verses (even the maverick Riwayahs 49 
and 50 from al-Hasan al-BasrI agree that the Prophet uttered the 
ghardniq phrase). The two riwayahs that are ambiguous as to the 
question are clearly later adjustments of early reports made so as to 
deflect what became the doctrinally problematic content of the nar¬ 
rative (Riwayahs 9 and 10 in relation to Riwayah 8, and Riwayah 26 
in relation to Riwayah 25). The majority of reports explicitly mention 
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that the Prophet uttered the verses. This is done either by straight¬ 
forward use of the verbs takallama or qala-, or through the unam¬ 
biguous phrases alqa al-shaytan ‘aid Usdni-hi (“Satan cast upon his 
tongue”), alqd al-shaytdn ‘alay-hi (“Satan cast upon him”), ajrd al- 
shaytdn ‘aid Usdni-hi (“Satan caused to run upon his tongue”), ujriya 
‘aid Usdni-hi (“it was caused to run upon his tongue”), alqd al-shaytdn 
fifi-hi (“Satan cast into his mouth”); or through a correction scene 
in which Jibril points out the Prophet’s error, sometimes after the 
Prophet recites the verses back to Jibril. In three reports, Riwayahs 
12, 21, and 25,®^^ the fact of the Prophet uttering the verses is not 
stated explicitly, but is clearly implied by the context. 

On the question of why the Prophet uttered the verses, the ac¬ 
counts differ. All of the reports contained in sirah-maghdzi works, 
either explicitly or by contextualization (i.e., mention of the refugees 
in Abyssinia), present the incident as taking place in a climate of per¬ 
secution by Quraysh (Riwayahs l, 2,3,7,8,9,10,12,13,15). In three 
of these reports—Riwayahs 1,2, and 3 (all from Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-QurazI)—the Prophet is portrayed as desiring a reconciliation 
with Quraysh; and in two reports—Riwayah l (from al-QurazI) and 
Riwayah 12 (al-Suyutl’s citation of Musa b. ‘Uqbah ^ al-Zuhri)— 
the Prophet is presented as desiring a respite from, or an end to, the 
persecution. In Riwayah l, the Prophet desires that Divine Revela¬ 
tion be the instrument by which this be effected. In Riwayahs 2 and 
3, the Prophet desires that God not send down a Revelation that will 
further estrange Quraysh. In these riwdyahs, the fact of the Proph¬ 
et’s taking words suggested to him by Satan as being Divine Reve¬ 
lation is presented as arising directly from the Prophet’s misplaced 
desire, which, in turn, is clearly influenced by the harsh circum¬ 
stances. In this interpretation, the verb tamannd in Qur’an 22:52 is 
glossed by the narrative as “desire,” and the verse reads: “We have 
not sent, before you, a Messenger or a Prophet but that when he de¬ 
sired, Satan cast something into his desire.” Another background 
motif to the incident is the one given in Riwayahs 8 (from ‘Urwah 
b. al-Zubayr); 12 and 13 (from Musa b. ‘Uqbah);®^* 16,17,18, and 19 
(Abu al-‘Aliyah); and 21 (al-Suddi)—namely, Quraysh’s offer of a rec- 


“^Riwayah 30, when corrected, reads like Riwayah 24. 
Also in the sanitized Riwayahs 9 and 10. 
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onciliation with, or even active support for, the Prophet on the con¬ 
dition that he speak well of their gods. In all of these reports except 
Riwayah 21, this offer takes place in a stated context of persecution; 
in other words, if the Prophet agrees to praise the deities of Quraysh, 
the persecution will stop. In all these riwdyahs, the Prophet’s utter¬ 
ing the verses is presented as a response to the offer from Quraysh. 
Whereas Riwayahs 12 and 13 gloss tamannd as “desire,” Riwayahs 
16 to 19 and 21 do not provide any gloss for the verb. 

In none of the above reports is Muhammad presented as deliber¬ 
ately doing something that he knows to be against the terms of his 
Prophetic mission; rather, Muhammad is portrayed as being under 
pressure, confused, and unaware of the import of his act. This point 
is driven home by the correction process. In those reports where Ji- 
bril corrects the Prophet (Riwayahs 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 22, 23, 35, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 47), it is evident that the Prophet is not aware of hav¬ 
ing done anything wrong until he is corrected. In Riwayahs 7 and 
8 , however, the Prophet is presented as already being distressed be¬ 
fore the correction takes place. This motif conveys the idea that the 
Prophet has sensed that something has gone wrong, although he is 
still not sure what exactly it is. When he is corrected, he acknowl¬ 
edges his error and laments it in touchingly self-critical terms, most 
strikingly in Riwayah 8 : “I have obeyed Satan, and spoken his words, 
and he has become a partner in God’s matter with me [wa-sharika-ni 
fiamrAlldli\.” In the shorter Riwayahs 16 to 20 from Abu al-‘Aliyah, 
there is no correction scene, and the impression is that the Prophet 
realizes on his own that he has erred. This suggests a lesser degree 
of confusion on the part of the Prophet about the nature of his Pro¬ 
phetic mission than is indicated in those reports where the Prophet 
is corrected by JibrIl. We will return to this concept of Prophetic 
confusion in Chapter 3. 

The fact that the tafsir reports are directed, in the first instance, 
at explaining the particular Qur’anic verse under exegesis, while 
the sirah-maghdzi reports aim at linking an event to a larger nar¬ 
rative, produced marked differences in the formulation of the Sa¬ 
tanic verses riwdyahs tranmsitted in the respective tafsir and sirah- 
maghdzi projects. The tafsir reports are generally shorter than the 
sirah-maghdzi reports and eliminate entire narrative units, thereby 
affecting the hermeneutical elaboration of the incident. In reading 
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these reports, one is uncertain as to whether they are meant to be 
taken as self-contained units of information, or whether they assume 
knowledge of the more detailed information contained in the sirah- 
maghazi tradition. Our method has been to read the tafsir reports as 
self-contained unless there is more than one report from the same 
individual, in which case more than one reading becomes possible. 
This is illustrated in Riwayahs 14 and 15, both transmitted from 
al-Zuhri from Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith: Riwayah 
14—evidently the tafsir report—when read in isolation gives the 
impression that the Prophet’s uttering the Satanic verses was a sim¬ 
ple recitation error that resulted from a lack of concentration, and 
was innocent of any external pressures; however, when Riwayah 
14 is read in the context of Riwayah 15—the longer sirah-maghazi 
report—the error emerges as one that was informed by a particular 
political context. Among the narrative motifs that are lacking in the 
tafsir reports are the persecution motif and the motif of Quraysh’s 
offer of compromise; the former is present in none of the tafsir re¬ 
ports save those from Abu al-‘Aliyah, the latter only in the reports 
from Abu al-‘Aliyah and Riwayah 21 from al-Suddi. In the absence 
of these motifs, the rest of the tafsir reports offer different herme¬ 
neutical elaborations of the incident from those discussed above. 
Riwayah 25 (Ma‘mar b. Rashid’s attribution to Qatadah), like Ri¬ 
wayahs 2 and 3, glosses tamannd as the Prophet’s desire that God 
not insult the deities of Quraysh. Unlike Riwayahs 2 and 3, how¬ 
ever, there is no reason given for the Prophet’s desire (the persecu¬ 
tion motif is absent). Nonetheless, the Prophet’s error clearly results 
from this misplaced desire. A distinctive hermeneutical elaboration 
is found in Riwayah 24 from Qatadah b. Di‘amah and developed fur¬ 
ther in Riwayahs 27,28, and 29 from Muqatil b. Sulayman—namely, 
that the Prophet became drowsy {na‘asa) while praying and uttered 
the verses in this state of drowsiness. While Qatadah does not pro¬ 
vide any reason why the Prophet should have uttered these specific 
words, the fact that the error is not corrected until “God repelled Sa¬ 
tan and instructed His Prophet with His authoritative writ” makes it 
difficult to interpret the incident as the simple lapse of a sleepy man. 
Muqatil glosses tamannd as haddatha nafsa-hu (to think to oneself), 
which suggests that the Prophet’s sleepy utterance must have been 
in some way related to what he was thinking about. While Riwayah 
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23 from al-Kalbi does not mention the Prophet’s sleepiness, it also 
presents the Prophet as uttering the Satanic verses while distracted 
in prayer with thoughts that were disconsonant with his Divine mis¬ 
sion: “If he sought something worldly, Satan cast this (as) speech 
upon his tongue.”®^® A further distinctive hermeneutical elaboration 
is that in Riwayahs 36, 37, and 38, where the Prophet is deceived 
by Satan appearing to him in the form of Jibril. In some reports, the 
Prophet’s error is clearly presented as taking place while Surat al- 
Najm is being revealed; in others, he is reciting a Revelation that has 
evidently already been sent down. This distinction generally does 
not come across as particularly significant; the Prophet is, in both 
cases, mistaking Satanic suggestion for Divine Revelation. In one 
instance, however, the fact of the error taking place while the verses 
are being revealed is crucial to the hermeneutical elaboration of the 
incident. This is in Riwayah 34 from al-Dahhak b. Muzahim, where 
the process of Divine Revelation is understood as resembling the 
process of oral poetic composition. Here, the Prophet is portrayed as 
repeating the phrase al-Ldt wa-al- ‘Uzzd over and over in the manner 
of an oral poet “straightening out his rhythms,” whereupon Satan 
casts his verses into the Prophet’s mind. The same interpretation is 
implied in the narrative of Riwayah 35. Riwayah 22, from al-Suddi, 
provides no explanation for the error, but places great emphasis on 
its political consequences: Quraysh flock to Muhammad and cele¬ 
brate him as a hero, claiming him as their own Prophet: “A Prophet 
from the Bani Abd Manaf!” Other reports that provide no expla¬ 
nation for the error are Riwayah 14 (from al-Zuhrl), Riwayah 39 
(attributed to Ibn Abbas), and Riwayahs 40 to 47 (all of which are 
from Sa‘id b. Jubayr with some attributed to Ibn Abbas). In these 
reports, where there is no explicit gloss of tamannd and no narrative 
context within which to place the incident, the default meaning of 
tamannd is “to recite”: “We have not sent, before you, a Messenger 
or a Prophet but that when he recited, Satan cast something into his 
recitation.” In only one of these reports, however, is the Prophet por¬ 
trayed as correcting his error on his own. In this instance (Riwayah 


'^’Riwayahs 18 and 20 from Abu al-‘Aliyah also present the error as taking place 
while the Prophet is praying. In Riwayah l8, as we have seen, the error is in re¬ 
sponse to the offer from Quraysh. 
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14 before its contextualization by Riwayah 15), it is possible to in¬ 
terpret the Prophet’s mistake as a simple error in recitation (albeit 
a particularly egregious one). In one other report (Riwayah 48), the 
Prophet realizes that he has committed an error of some magnitude, 
but there is no indication that he corrects himself. In the remaining 
reports, however, there is no suggestion that the Prophet is aware of 
the nature of his error, and in three of these (Riwayahs 40,42, and 
47) he is corrected by Jibril. The fact that the Prophet does not cor¬ 
rect himself, or is simply not aware of having done anything wrong, 
precludes one from interpreting his uttering the Satanic verses as a 
simple recitational aberration innocent of external factors. 

Riwayahs 49 and 50 from al-Hasan al-Basri present us with the 
earliest instance of a scholar being remembered as having actively 
rejected the Satanic verses. It is not clear from the citations of al- 
Hasan whether he took this position in the context of a tafsir work 
or in some other context. Also, no mention is made as to who it is 
that transmitted this position from him. Regardless of whether Ri¬ 
wayahs 49 and 50 are a genuine transmission of al-Hasan al-Basri’s 
position on the Satanic verses incident, they are clearly expressive of 
an anxiety about the notion that the Prophet might have uttered the 
Satanic verses in concession to the polytheism of Quraysh. We have 
seen indications of this anxiety in those few Satanic verses riwayahs 
that occur in the noncanonical Hadith collections: the transmission 
apparatuses of Riwayahs 43 and 44 are hedged about with caution¬ 
ary statements from the muhaddithun directed at undermining the 
validity of the isnads and thus the credibility of the reports. A simi¬ 
lar process is evident in the variant transmissions of the incident in 
the Maghdzi of Musa b. ‘Uqbah (Riwayah 9)—a work transmitted 
from Musa’s students by muhaddithun-, here, attempts are made at 
manipulating the text of the original report from ‘Urwah b. al-Zu- 
bayr so as to give the impression that the Prophet did not utter the 
Satanic verses. These riwayahs, and the fact that the incident itself 
did not find its way into the canonical Hadith collections, provide a 
telling illustration of the discomfort of Hadith scholars in the period 
circa 150 onwards with the memory of the Satanic verses incident as 
contained in the sirah-maghdzi and tafsir discourses of the late first 
and early second centuries. We will turn to the reasons for this dis¬ 
comfort in Chapter 3. 
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Why Did the Early Muslim 
Community Accept the 
Satanic Verses Incident as 
Truth? 


What the narratives do when they uniformly agree is to doeument the 
historieal beliefs aimed at the biographieal subjeet, beliefs whieh are held 
by the author, andperhaps the eommunity that author represents. The 
history is far more one of the authors, than of the subjeet. 

—TONY K. STEWART' 


-Sy t has now been categorically established that the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident constituted a standard, widely circulated, and 
generally accepted element in the historical memory of the Muslim 
community on the life of Muhammad in the first two centuries of 
Islam. In other words, the universal rejection of the Satanic verses 
incident by Islamic orthodoxy today represents the rejection of 
something that was held to be true by early Muslims. But before we 
can consider why later Muslims came to reject the Satanic verses 
incident, we must first ask the question: why did the early Muslim 

'Tony K. Stewart, “When Biographical Narratives Disagree: The Death of Krsna 
Caxtz.nydL,”Numen 38 (1991) 231-260, at 232. 
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community accept the Satanic verses incident? As stated in the in¬ 
troduction, Islamic orthodoxy came to reject the Satanic verses in¬ 
cident on the basis of two epistemological principles: the theological 
principle of Hsmat al-anhiya’ and the Hadith methodology principle 
of assaying reports by their isnMs. The acceptance of the Satanic 
verses incident in the early Muslim community indicates straight¬ 
forwardly that these two epistemological principles of later ortho¬ 
doxy did not enjoy universal authority in the early Muslim commu¬ 
nity—far from it. But to explain the acceptance of the Satanic verses 
incident in the early Muslim historical memory merely on the basis 
of the absence of these two epistemological principles is to present 
an entirely negative argument that explains only why the early Mus - 
lims could accept the incident, but not why they in fact did so. The 
question needs to be addressed on more productive terms. Now, the 
rejection of the Satanic verses incident obviously represents a neg¬ 
ative evaluation of the Satanic verses incident: the incident is dis¬ 
sonant with the image and understanding of Muhammad and his 
Prophethood as constituted by Islamic orthodoxy. This straightly 
leads us to ask: does the fact of the acceptance of the incident in the 
early Muslim community mean that the early community viewed 
the incident in a positive light as something entirely eonsonant with 
its understanding of Muhammad and his Prophethood? What fune- 
tion did the Satanic verses play in the memory of the early Muslim 
community on the life of Muhammad? What is the incident doing 
there in the first place? 


Three Distinct Discourses: Hadith, sirah-maghazi, tafsir 

To answer this, we must return to explore further the implications 
of the fundamental point made in Chapter i: that the historical 
memory of the Prophet in the early Muslim community was not 
monolithic but rather remembered, constructed, and transmitted 
in three distinet discourses— sirah-maghazi, tafsir, and Hadith— 
and that sirah-maghazi, tafsir, and Hadith in the first two centu¬ 
ries of Islam were not merely distinct literary genres but distinet 
cultural projects, with different goals, different practitioners, differ¬ 
ent materials, different methods, different forms, different values. 
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and different meanings.^ The identity of the Prophet as constituted 
by each of these historical memory discourses is directly related to 
the identities of the genres, projects, and practitioners that remem¬ 
bered, or, to be more precise, re-memhered —that is, reconstituted— 
him.^ The acceptance ofthe Satanic verses incident insirah-maghdst 
and tafslr is thus directly related to the respective identities of these 
two historical memory projects, and the rejection of Satanic verses 
incident in Hadith (illustrated by the fact that the incident is not re¬ 
corded in any canonical Hadith collection) is directly related to the 
identity of that historical memory project. In other words, the dif¬ 
ferences in the historical memory projects is important not only for 
the dating of reports—which is what was emphasized in Chapters 1 
and 2—but also for understanding why the Satanic verses incident 
was accepted by early Muslims as true. To the extent to which the 
projects of hadith, sirah-maghdzi, and tafsir were possessed of and 
governed by different methodologies of assessing the truth-value of 
these materials—that is, different epistemologies —they were noth¬ 
ing less than different truthprojeets. These epistemologieal differenees 
in the early historieal memory projeets on the life of Muhammadproved 
foundational and erueial to the later development of Muslim attitudes 
towards the Satanic verses incident down the centuries. 

In Chapter 1, we laid out the critical differences between the three 
historical memory projects. The aim of the scholars of the Hadith 
movement, as it took shape in the second and third centuries of 
Islam, was to define, constitute, and establish legal, praxial, and 
creedal norms through the authoritative documentation of the words 
and deeds of the Prophet Muhammad as produced from the histor¬ 
ical memory of the early Muslim community. The Hadith scholars 
were concerned with prescribing the specific content of Islam and, 
as such, the project of Hadith fused with the authoritative and pre¬ 
scriptive project of the elaboration of Islamic law. To both these ulti¬ 
mately integrated fields, Hadith and law, the memory of the life and 
personality of the Prophet existed primarily to provide Prophetic 
statements and acts on the basis of which to lay down in detail the 
specific legal, praxial, and creedal rules by which the members of the 

^ Some overlap notwithstanding, as demonstrated in Chapters 1 and 2. 

^ On “remembering” and “re-membering,” see Jan Assmann, Religion and Cultural 

Memory (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2006), 11. 
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community should live. These normative Prophetic statements and 
acts covered almost every sector of quotidian life, from prayer rit¬ 
ual to personal sanitation, to social comportment, to dietary law, to 
commercial practices.^ To lay down indisputable common norms in 
every area of life required, in turn, the development of a methodol¬ 
ogy to establish authoritatively the authenticity of reports contain¬ 
ing the Prophetic norms—hence the evolution of a science of isnads. 
The Hadith project, then, was a self-consciously authoritative and 
prescriptive discourse aimed at defining the normative legal, praxial, 
and creedal content of Islam, and thus at constituting the identity 
of the Muslim community. The Hadith project invested these pre¬ 
scribed Islamic norms with social authority through the purposive 
appropriation, validation, and legitimation of the historical mem¬ 
ory of the Prophet Muhammad. However—and this is the crucial 
point—this project did not merely require a particular method suited 
to its authoritative-prescriptive purpose; it also required a particu¬ 
lar type ofProphet suited to its authoritative and prescriptive purpose. 
Given the centrality of the authoritative persona of the Prophet to 

"‘The role of the Hadith project in establishing religious praxis and law is conve¬ 
niently illustrated by the list of chapter titles of a representative canonical col¬ 
lection, the Sunan of al-Nasa’i: ritual purity (al-taharah), water (al-miyaH), men¬ 
struation (al-hayd wa-al-istihdda), bathing and cleansing without water (al-ghusl 
wa-al-tay/ammum), prayer (al-saldt), appointed times {al-mawdqit), the call to 
prayer (al-adhdn), mosques {al-masdjid), the direction of prayer {al-qiblah), the of¬ 
fice of Imam (al-imdmah), the beginning of the prayer (al-iftitdh), the execution of 
the prayer (al-tatbiq), forgetfulness in prayer (al-sahrv), Friday prayer {al-jum‘ah), 
shortening the prayer in travel {faqsir al-saldt fi al-safar), the eclipse prayer {al- 
kusuf), prayer for rain (al-istisqd’), prayer of fear (salat al-khawf), the prayer of the 
two ‘Ids (salat al-‘idayn), staying up at night and giving up the day to pray (qiydm 
al-layl wa-tatawwu‘ al-nahdr), funerals (al-jand’iz), fasting (al-siydm), alms-giving 
(al-zakdt), the rituals of the Pilgrimage (mandsikal-hajj), struggle in the cause of 
God (al-jihdd), marriage (al-nikdh), divorce (al-taldq), horses (al-khayt), mortmain 
(al-ahbds), bequests (al-wasdyd), gifts (al-nuhlwa-al-hibah), conditional gifts (al- 
ruqbd), lifetime gifts (al-‘umra), oaths and vows (al-aymdn wa-al-nudhur), share- 
cropping (al-musdra‘ah), prohibition of bloodshed (tahrim al-dani), the division 
of land that passes into the possession of the Muslim community (qism al-fay’), 
pledging allegiance (al-bay‘ali), sacrifice for newborn children (al-‘aqiqah), sac¬ 
rifice of the first-born camel foal and of a sheep in Rajah (al-fara‘ wa-al-‘atirah), 
hunting and slaughtering (al-sayd wa-al-dhabd’ih), sacrificial animals (al-dahdyd), 
sales (al-buyu"), compurgation (al-qasdmah), cutting the hand of the thief (qat‘ 
al-sdriq), faith (al-imdn), adornment (al-sinah), the conduct of judges (dddb al- 
quddh), seeking refuge in God (al-isti‘ddhah), and drinks (al-ashribah)-, see Shahab 
Ahmed, “Hadith i. A General Survey of the T radition of the Prophet,” Elr. 
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the logic of the Hadith movement, it is obvious that the idea of an in¬ 
fallible or impeccable Prophet whose words and deeds might reliably 
be taken to establish a model for detailed pious mimesis must have 
possessed a particular appeal for the ahl al-hadith. As Annemarie 
Schimmel has noted, “The absolute obedience owed to the Prophet 
is meaningful only if Muhammad was free from any faults and could 
thus constitute an immaculate model even for the most insignificant 
details of life.”® Consequently, the image of Muhammad contained 
in the Satanic verses incident, that of a Prophet who fell victim to Sa¬ 
tan and erred in the transmission of Divine Revelation, was entirely 
dissonant with and, indeed, constituted a normative challenge to the 
Hadith movement. It is for this reason that, despite its wide circu¬ 
lation in the first- and second-century genres of tafsir and sirah- 
maghdzi, the Satanic verses incident was not included in any of the 
canonical Hadith collections: the respective Sahihs ofal-Bukhari and 
Muslim, the resp ective Sunans of Abu D a’ud al- Sijistani (d. 275/8 8 8), 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), Ibn Majah al-Qazwini 
(d. 273/886), and Ahmad b. Shu‘ayb al-Nasa’i (d. 303/915). The in¬ 
cident is also not recorded in the four main collections that are sup¬ 
plementary to the “the True Six {al-sihdh al-sittah),” the respective 
Sunans of‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi (d. 255/868), ‘Ali 
b. ‘Umar al-Daraqutni (d. 385/995), andAhmadb. al-Husayn al-Bay- 
haqi (d. 458/1065); nor is it in the V2ist Musnad of the great champion 
of the ahl al-hadith, Ahmad b. Hanbal. We have seen that those early 
muhaddithun who actually transmit the incident did so while either 
eliminating from it the most crucial narrative element—that of the 
Prophet himself uttering the Satanic verses (Riwayahs 9, 10, and 
11)—or undermining the isnad (Riwayahs 40,43, and 44).* 

But this was not the case for those re-membering the Prophet in the 
first- and second-century projects of sirah-maghdzi and tafsir. Schol¬ 
ars collecting sirah-maghdzi material were not primarily concerned 
with establishing norms of religious law and praxis for pious mimesis, 
but rather with constructing a narrative of the moral-historical epic 

® Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhammad Is His Messenger: The Veneration of the 
Prophet in Islamic Piety: (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1985), 59. 

'^The only exception here is Riwayah 8, which is faithfully transmitted by al- 
Tabarani from Abu al-Aswad’s recension of the Sirah of‘Urwah b. al-Zubayr, but 
which already has a deficient isnad. 
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of the life of the Prophet in his heroic struggle to found the Divinely 
guided human Community {al-ummah al-muslimah) and set it on the 
path to salvation. The sirah nabawiyyah is nothing if not an epic. Its 
central figure is a man of noble lineage but disadvantaged birth—a 
vulnerable orphan dependent on the protection of an aged uncle. He 
possesses extraordinary virtue that is recognized by all in his tribe, 
but is without fortune or power. This man is singled out by God to be 
His Messenger and charged with the mission of leading his people 
out of the darkness of idolatry to the salvation of monotheism; but 
his Message of monotheism and morality is rejected by his tribe, and 
draws only a few close friends and relatives, slaves and low-born free¬ 
men. His followers are persecuted; some are tortured and martyred, 
while others flee across the sea into exile. He is abused, spat upon, 
doused in offal. His uncle and wife die, and his clan is then boycotted 
by the tribe and almost starves to death. He seeks refuge in a nearby 
town, but its inhabitants have their children stone him away. And 
yet, just when all seems lost, men of the city of the maternal ances¬ 
tor of his clan, drawn to his truthfulness, pledge him their allegiance 
and ask him to come to them to arbitrate their civil strife. Even so, 
he barely escapes with his life, surviving two assassination attempts, 
the second time saved only by the miraculous intervention of animals 
as he hides in a cave. He flees into exile as a refugee-Prophet, and 
while he receives some support in his new city, he is also met there 
with indifference, suspicion, and resentment. His tribe continues to 
regard him as a threat and fights three battles against him. At the 
first battle, his army is outnumbered three to one, but accomplishes 
a miraculous victory. In the second battle, indiscipline results in a di¬ 
sastrous defeat, and the Prophet is wounded and almost killed. In the 
third battle, he is besieged, but a previously unknown defensive tac¬ 
tic frustrates the enemy. While in exile in his new city, he entreats the 
one religious community that should be the natural audience for his 
Prophetic message, but rather than recognize him, they betray him, 
and must be repudiated by force of arms. Nonetheless, the truth of 
his Message is gradually recognized and his following increases. He 
builds a site for communal worship and government, institutes laws, 
and sends missionaries to all parts of the land and to foreign powers. 
His military strength grows, and his followers undertake one mili¬ 
tary action after another, until he is joined by other tribes, and finally 
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is able to amass a great army. His own tribe now accepts a truce with 
him, and important individuals convert to his religion. When his 
tribe breaks the truce, he returns from exile with a vast army and 
enters as conqueror the city whence he had fled for his life less than 
a decade earlier. He takes the pagan temple of his tribe, destroys its 
idols, and returns it to the worship of the One God. His tribe submits 
to his Message, as do the all the tribes of his race, who send emis¬ 
saries to him from every corner of the land. The once imperiled and 
vulnerable orphan is recognized by all as Messenger and Prophet of 
God, and becomes the ruler of his land and his race. 

The slrah-maghazi is thus an epic passage from obscurity to su¬ 
premacy, from darkness to light, from ignorance to salvation: a he¬ 
roic story of peril, suffering, fortitude, persistence, faith, courage, 
and triumph, which provided the new community with a repertoire 
of heroic, moral, and dramatic motifs through the common attach¬ 
ment to which the Islamic identity of community might coalesce and 
integrate. “One is not far into Ibn Ishaq’s work until he or she real¬ 
izes that this is something tantamount to an early Muslim Homeric 
Odyssey. The activities and characteristics of the hero are of epic pro¬ 
portions, implying and shaping the destiny of a people.”^ Within a 
century of his death, the followers of the Messenger of God, led by his 
tribe, had conquered half the known world. In this vast geographic 
space from Morocco to Transoxania, the followers of Muhammad 
lived as a ruling minority governing majority non-Muslim subject 
populations, each of which possessed their own epic narratives. In 
this context, the early Muslim generations retrieved and (re-)con- 
structed—from piecemeal narratives transmitted in prose and po¬ 
etry over the course of a century—the foundational epic of their own 
community. The dramatic events of the sirah-maghdzi'were narrated 
in the early community not for authoritative prescription of conduct 
and creed but rather to evoke, invoke, and convoke (in this connection, 
it is striking how all three second-century compilers of major biogra¬ 
phies of Muhammad—Ibn Ishaq, Abu Ma‘shar, and al-WaqidI—pro¬ 
duced their biographies of Muhammad under the patronage of the 
caliphal court). Much in the same way that the performance of the 

^Earle H. Waugh, “The Popular Muhammad: Models in the Interpretation of an 

Islamic Paradigm,” in Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, ed. Richard C. 

Martin (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1985), 41-58, at 50. 
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pre-Islamic “Battle Days of the Arabs” {ayy/dm al-‘arab) provided the 
literary basis for the social consolidation of pre-Islamic tribal iden¬ 
tity, the performative transmission of the sirah-maghdsi—'w\iet\ier 
in mosques or other public places (by qussds) or in majUs —gather¬ 
ings (e.g., the famous majUs al-qilddah that met each night in first- 
century Madinah)—provided the literary basis for the social consol¬ 
idation of the identity of the early Muslim community.* The subject 
of the slrah-maghdzl literature was not the documentation of a quo¬ 
tidian Prophet who washed and ate and adjudicated disputes of sale: 
its subject was the dramatic commemoration of “the most import¬ 
ant hero in our religious heritage: the Hero-Prophet.”^ The sirah- 
maghdzl project thus had no need of an infallible Prophetic model 
for pious mimesis: there is little drama to be had from a hero who 
never makes mistakes. Drama arises when there is the possibility of 
things going wrong, of defeat, of failure, when events must be out¬ 
witted and setbacks overcome. This is precisely what happens in the 
Satanic verses incident.^® 

"The social history of the transmission of history in the early Muslim community is 
a badly neglected subject. A rare attempt to study the social settings for the trans¬ 
mission of sirah-maghdsi in the first century of Islam is Mubarakpuri, Tadvln-i 
siyar, 49-100. In the highly militarized culture of early Arab-Musiim society, it 
is hardly surprising that so much of what was remembered of the early biography 
of the Prophet consisted, like the pre-Islamic ayydm literature, of “Battle Days” 
(maghuBi) and of poetry. The Prophet’s followers are recorded to have had taken 
part in no less than eighty-four military engagements; see the list compiled by 
Mubarakpuri, Tadvin-isiyar, 25-29. 

’> ahamm hatal fi turdthi-nd al-dini: al-hatal al-nabr, see Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd, 
“al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah: sirah sha‘biyyah,” al-Funun al-sha‘hiyyah 32-33 (1991) 
17-36, at 18. Earle H. Waugh and Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd are among the very few 
scholars to have identified the popular epic nature ofthe sirah-maghdsi genre, but 
even they have not appreciated the implications thereof. 

“ Uri Rubin has situated the Satanic verses incident in his larger thesis that the biog¬ 
raphy of Muhammad represents the “adaptation” by the early Muslim community 
of “biblical themes” / “universal themes” of Prophethood and their “conversion 
to Islamic models.” He identifies these biblical/universal themes as “attestation, 
preparation, revelation, persecution, and salvation” (Eye of the Beholder, 3-4). In 
the case of the Satanic verses incident, the adapted themes are “persecution,” 
“isolation,” and “satanic temptation”: “the story... demonstrates once again the 
process of adaptation of universal prophetic themes to Islamic models such as the 
Quran. The basic non- Quranic level of the story of isolation was enriched with the 
Quranic passages of satanic temptation”; Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, 162. In this 
context, Rubin has recognized the dramatic quality of the story: “the Quranic 
passages of satanic temptation ... provided dramatic air to the story of the two 
fitnas suffered by the Prophet in Mecca,” “the dramatic story of temptation”; 
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The positive dramatic function of the Satanic verses incident in the 
foundational epic of the early Muslim community may be illustrated 
by locating it in the narrative of events as constructed in the sirah- 
maghdzi section of the Tdrikh of al-Tabari. The passage of events 
leading up to the incident is as follows. Three years after he received 
his first Revelation, during which time his followers practiced their 
religion only in secret, 

The Messenger of God was commanded to proclaim the divine 
message which he had received, to declare it publicly to the people, 
and to summon them to God. . . . When he did so, they did not 
withdraw from him or reject him in any way... until he spoke of their 
gods and denounced them. When he did this, they took exception to 
it and united in opposition and hostility to him. . . . His uncle, Abu 
Talib was friendly to him, however, and protected him from harm.... 
Eventually, they went to Abu Talib again. “Abu Talib,” they said, 

“. . . we can no longer endure this vilification of our forefathers, this 
derision of our traditional values and this abuse of our gods. Either you 
restrain him, or we shall fight both of you....” Abu Talib sent for the 
Messenger of God . . . and said, “Nephew, here are the shaykhs and 
nobles of your tribe. They have asked for justice against you, that you 
should desist from reviling their gods and they will leave you to your 
god.” “Uncle,” he said, “shall I not summon them to something which 
is better for them than their gods?” “What do you summon them to?” 
he asked. He replied, “I summon them to utter a saying through which 
the Arabs will submit to them and they will rule over the non-Arabs.” 
Abu Jahl said from among the gathering, “What is it, by your father? 
We will give you it, and ten like it.” He answered, “That you should say, 
‘There is no deity but God.’” They took fright at that and said, “Ask for 
anything rather than that!” But he said, “If you were to bring me the 
sun and put it into my hand, I would not ask you for anything other 
than this.” They rose up to leave in anger and said, “By God, we shall 
revile you and your God who commands you to do this!”... After this, 
the situation deteriorated, hostility became more bitter, and people 

Eye of the Beholder, 162,166. However, the problem with Rubin’s treatment of the 
Muslims’ memory of Muhammad as someone being made to enact the script of 
biblical/universal prophethood is that the person that emerges is an oddly and 
unrecognizably passive figure. What is lost is what we have seen to be a defining 
feature of Muhammad as Prophet—namely, his active and dynamic role as hero. It 
is only in the context of the heroic epic of Prophethood that the dramatic function 
of the Satanic verses takes on its full meaning and function. 
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withdrew from one another and showed more hatred to one another. 
Then the Quraysh incited one another against those in their various 
clans who had become Companions of the Messenger of God and had 
accepted Islam with him. Every clan fell upon those of its members 
who were Muslims, tormenting them and trying to force them to leave 
their religion. . . When the Muslims were treated in this way, the 
Messenger of God commanded them to emigrate to Abyssinia... the 
main body of them went to Abyssinia because of the coercion they 
were being subjected to in Mecca. His fear was that they would be 
seduced from their religion... ‘Uqbah b. Abi Mu‘ayt came up while the 
Messenger of God was by the Ka‘bah, twisted his robe round his neck, 
and throttled him violently. Abu Bakr stood behind him, put his hand 
on his shoulder, and pushed him away from the Messenger of God. 
Then he said, “People, would you kill a man because he says, ‘My Lord 
is God?’” ... One day the companions of the Messenger of God were 
assembled together and said, “By God, Quraysh have never heard this 
Qur’an recited out loud to them. Who will let them hear it?” ‘Abdallah 
b. Mas‘ud said, “I will” ... The next day, ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘ud went to 
the Maqam in the late morning when the Quraysh were gathered in 
their groups ... he said “In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful.” . . . He turned towards them as he recited, and they took 
notice of him and began to say, “What is this son of a slave’s mother 
saying?” Then they said, “He is reciting some of what Muhammad has 
brought,” and rose up and began to hit him in the face.... 

Quraysh gathered together to confer and decided to draw up a doc¬ 
ument in which they undertook not to marry women from the Band 
Hashim and the Band Muttalib,^^ or to give them women in marriage, or 
to sell anything to them or buy anything from them.... When Quraysh 
did this, the Band Hashim and the Band al-Muttalib joined with Abd 
Talib, went with him to his valley and gathered round him there.... 
This state of affairs continued until the two clans were exhausted, 
since nothing reached any of them except what was sent secretly... Al- 
Walid b. al-Mughirah,i3 al-‘As b. Wa’il, al-Aswad b. al-Muttalib, and 

more detailed account of this is given in Ibn Hisham’s recension of the Sirah 
of Ibn Ishaq: “The Quraysh showed their enmity to all those who followed the 
apostle; every clan which contained Muslims attacked them, imprisoning them 
and beating them, allowing them no food or drink, and exposing them to the 
burning sun of Mecca, so as to seduce them from their religion”; Guillaume, Life 
of Muhammad, 143. 

’^The two clans of the Prophet. 

’^One of the Unbelievers who are remembered in the Satanic verses narratives as 
performing a partial prostration; see Riwayahs 1, 2, 3, 8, 9,10,15, and 28. 
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Umayyah b. Khalaf met the Messenger of God and said, “Muhammad, 
come and let us worship that which you worship, and your worship that 
which we worship, and we shall make you a partner in all our undertak¬ 
ings. If what you have brought is better than what we already have, we 
will be partners with you in it and take our share of it, and if what we 
have is better than what you have, you shall be partner with us in what 
we have, and you shall take your share of it.” Then God revealed: “Say: 

O disbelievers^'* [I worship not that which you worship! Nor do you 
worship that which I worship. Nor will I worship that which you wor¬ 
ship! Nor will you worship that which I worship! To you: your religion! 
And, to me: my religion!]”*^... The Messenger of God was concerned 
for the welfare of his people \kana harisan ‘ala saldh qawmi-hi\, and 
very much wished to bring them together [muhibban muqdrabata-huni\ 
by whatever means he could find [bi-md wajada ilay-hial-sabil\. It has 
been mentioned that he desired a way to bring them together [tamannd 
al-sabil ild muqdrabati-him], and his state in this regard was ... [here 
follows the narrative of the Satanic verses incident].*® 

The events leading up to the Satanic verses incident are thus domi¬ 
nated by three themes: Quraysh’s displeasure at the rejection of their 
gods, and their consequent negotiations with and persecution of the 
Prophet and his followers in a sustained attempt to reach a compro¬ 
mise on this fundamental issue. Quraysh offer a theological compro¬ 
mise; and initially, the Prophet refuses, telling them if only they will 
follow him, they will rule the world. Quraysh intensify the persecu¬ 
tion, and the situation of the Prophet and of the Muslims deterio¬ 
rates steadily, most of the Muslims flee the country, and those who 
remain—including the Prophet—are subject to abuse, assault, and 
social and economic boycott. Quraysh make another offer, but God 
sends down the uncompromising Surat al-Kafirun. In this abject 
circumstance, the moment of his and his followers’ greatest weak¬ 
ness, Muhammad wants to be reconciled with Quraysh “by what¬ 
ever means he could find.” It is in this state that Satan manages to 
induce the Prophet to make the one concession that his tribe wants 

*'*Until this point, the translation is that ofWatt and McDonald, History of al-Tabari 
Vol. VI, 92-108. After this point, the translation is mine. 

Qur’an 109 al-Kafirun. See Riwayah 29, where these verses are revealed pursuant 
to the same conversation, but immediately in the wake of the Prophet reciting the 
Satanic verses. 

“Al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 2:337. 
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of him: acknowledgment of their gods. His tribe rejoices and the per¬ 
secution is halted. But, as the audience of the slrah knows only too 
well, this moment of relief from bitter suffering is, in fact, the most 
dangerous moment of all: by this concession to falsehood, the fate 
and salvation of the community who, by God’s guidance, will come 
to rule the Arabs and the non-Arabs hang perilously in the balance. 
Everything—this world and the next—stands to be lost. But God 
does not allow this to pass, and sends guidance to the Prophet, who, 
in turn, possesses not only the honesty to accept his error but also 
the courage to face the harsh consequences of recanting it. 

This is high drama, indeed. Now it is clear, once and for all, that 
there can be no compromise with polytheism, come what may. At this 
moment, the die is cast. In many ways, the Satanic verses incident has 
a place in the epic biography of the Prophet similar to that of the Bat¬ 
tle of Uhud, the shocking military defeat of the Muslims by Quraysh 
that, rather than destroying the Muslims, serves to fortify them with 
greater clarity and moral purpose. These are the great trials to be 
overcome on the road to victory and salvation. In other words, it is 
not merely that the Satanic verses incident is not problematic in the 
context of the epic biography of the Prophet: rather, it embodies the 
function of sirah-maghdzv, it exemplifies what sirah-maghdzi was for 
and what it was all about. The community has passed through the 
fire of persecution and the jaws of Satan, and will emerge triumphant 
by the will of God and the faithfulness of his Prophet. 

This much for the place of the Satanic verses incident in sirah- 
maghdzi, but what of tafsirl Scholars undertaking tafsir of the 
Qur’an were endeavoring to interpret the highly allusive text of the 
Divine Revelation that had been proclaimed piecemeal from God by 
Muhammad over the course of twenty-three years, and whose con¬ 
textualizing points of reference—namely, the historical events and 
cultural environment of the Prophet’s life—were rarely stated in the 
Revelation itself. The peculiar configuration of a text that addressed 
itself to and through a context unstated, but alluded to, presented a 
complex hermeneutical challenge. On the one hand, the corpus of 
meaning with which the mufassirun were concerned was determined 
both by the subject matter and by the specific formulation of the 
words of the Qur’an. On the other hand, the meaning of the Qur’an 
was governed by and contingent upon the memory of the events and 
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environment external to itself: the Qur’anic text needed that exter¬ 
nal context in order to mean. Thus, while the Satanic verses incident 
is related to the Revelation of Qur’an 53:19 al-Najm, Qur’an 22:52- 
55 al-Hajj, Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’, Qur’an 109 al-Kafirun, and Qur’an 
39:43-45 al-Zumar, the mufassirun were dependent on sources exter¬ 
nal to the Qur’an for any sense of chronological location and histori¬ 
cal context—not only for the incident itself but also for the Qur’anic 
passages to which the incident is related, and upon which it is con¬ 
tingent.^^ It is this allusive quality of the text that resulted in what, 
in Chapter 1, we identified as the defining characteristic of the early 
tafsir project: its uncertain and exploratory nature. The tafsir project 
required the first- and second-century exegete to venture forth from 
the template of the text into the diffuse and variegated landscape of 
the external context in an expeditionary and reclamatory search for 
historical, literary, and philological information through which to 
flesh out the Qur’anic text—an enterprise that often produced di¬ 
verse and contradictory trajectories and configurations of meaning. 
These different meanings were regularly juxtaposed in literary pre¬ 
sentation as equally legitimate potential claimants to truth (as exem¬ 
plified in the contradictory interpretations attributed to the leading 
authority of early tafsir, Ibn ‘Abbas).^® 

*^For an interesting example of what can happen to the received chronology and 
contextualization when the Qur’anic text itself is made the primary criteria by 
which to assess its reported external context, see Josef van Ess, “Vision and As¬ 
cension: Surat al-Najm and Its Relationship with Muhammad’s mi‘raj,” Journal of 
Qjir’anic Studies 1 (1999), 47-62, at 57-58: “The beginning oisurat al-Najm, how¬ 
ever, would then be nothing else but a solemn start, the introduction of a speech, a 
sermon perhaps, held by the Prophet when, as is suggested by the reports we find 
in Tabari, those who had emigrated to Ethiopia came back, people who had heard 
what had happened in Mecca only through rumours and who were eager to know 
what the Prophet really thought about the subject. The greatest possible authority 
and persuasion would have been needed in order to invalidate the inculpations; 
in order to reach this goal the Prophet could have referred to his encounters with 
the heavenly power, the ‘numinous’ as we say today. ‘Your comrade is not astray, 
neither errs, nor speaks he out of caprice. This is naught but a revelation revealed, 
taught him by one terrible in power, very strong.’” Here, rather than the Satanic 
intervention taking place subsequent to and despite the Divine statement at the 
outset of Surat al-Najm, “Your comrade is not astray, neither errs, nor speaks he 
out of caprice,” as is the case in the longer reports on the incident, this Divine af¬ 
firmation becomes part of the Prophet’s public self-dissociation from the Satanic 
verses. See also Mehmet Akif K05, “53 / Necm Suresinin Tefsirinde Bazi Tarihi 
Sorunlar Uzerine,” islamiyat 6.1 (2003), 165-171. 

“Noted in Chapter 2. 
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This exploratory nature of the culture of the early tafsir project set 
it, and its practitioners, at odds with the prescriptive and authorita¬ 
tive nature of the Hadith project and its practitioners. While the per¬ 
ceived need for a fully articulated religious program set the agenda for 
the Hadith project and thus for its image of the Prophet, and while the 
dramatic imperative of the epic set the agenda for the sirah-maghazi 
project and thus for its image of the Prophet, it was effectively God— 
or, to be precise, God’s speech—that set the agenda of the te/sfr project 
and thus for its image of Muhammad. The Muhammad of the Qur’an 
is an elusive figure composed of dozens of disconnected bodies of text 
of different, sizes, tones, and registers, like the scattered and possi¬ 
bly incomplete pieces of a jigsaw. The Muhammad of the Qur’an is 
variously inspired, rebuked, and comforted by God. He is someone 
who is mocked by his human audience and yet for whom God and the 
angels pray, someone who experiences ecstatic visions and extreme 
despair, someone to whom obedience is owed and yet is no more than 
a “warner,” someone who journeys to the heavens and yet walks in the 
marketplace, someone who is an orphan and yet stands in a long line 
of Prophets going back to Adam, someone who is the conduit of the 
Divine Word and yet is no more than “a human being like you.”^’ All 
of these were separate and true images of Muhammad that the prac¬ 
titioners of the tafsir project had to expound, collate, and reconcile.^® 
This they did through forays from the world of the Divine text into the 
world ofthe human context in search for the units oflanguage and his¬ 
tory that, when harnessed to the Divine text, would generate Divine 
meaning. In attempting to understand the phenomenon of Muham¬ 
mad’s Prophethood as projected by the Qur’an, the mufassirun had 
to address themselves also to several Qur’anic verses that alluded to 
Prophetic vulnerability to Satan, and to Prophetic trial, error/trans¬ 
gression/sin, and repentance—whether on the part of Muhammad 


^'^basharun mithlu-kum; Qur’an 18:110 al-Kahf. 

^"Many of the Qur’anic verses about Muhammad are conveniently collected in 
Alford T. Welch, “Muhamad’s Understanding of Himself: The Koranic Data,” 
in Richard G. Hovannisian and Speros Vryonis Jr. (eds.), Islam’s Understanding 
of Itself QAaIVovl: Undena, 1983), 15-52, where Welch observes ofthe verses that 
“the answers they give are radically different from some of the views presented 
by the Sira and Hadith literature”; at 16. The fullest attempt at understanding the 
Qur’anic Muhammad is Kenneth Cragg, Muhammad in the Qur’an: The Task and 
the Text (London: Meiisende, 2001). 
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or on the part of the earlier Prophets who “are expressly intended to 
be understood as typological prefigurements or pre-presentatiom of 
which the person and career of Muhammad, Prophet and Messenger 
of God, provide the corresponding recapitulation and fulfillment.”'^^ 
These included, in regard to Adam, “Satan whispered to him, saying: 
‘O, Adam! Shall I lead you to the tree of eternal life, and to a kingdom 
that will never decay?’... And Adam disobeyed his Lord, and went 
astray.”^^ And in regard to Ibrahim: 

When night darkened around him, he saw a star, and he said “This is 
my Lord!,” but when it set, he said, “I love not the things that set.”: And 
when he saw the moon emerge, he said, “This is my Lord!,” but when it 
set, he said, “If my Lord does not guide me, I will surely become one the 
people gone astray!”: And when he saw the sun emerge, he said, “This 
is my Lord, this is yet greater!,” but when it set, he said, “Oh people, I 
am innocent of your associating other deities with God [sA/r^]!”^^ 

And in regard to Yusuf’s encounter with Zulaykhah: “She desired 
him, and he desired her—were it not that he saw the guidance of his 
Lord! Thus, We steered away from him misconduct and immorali¬ 
ty.”^^ And in regard to Ayyub: “And remember Our servant, Ayyub, 
when he cried out to his Lord: ‘Satan has afflicted me with exhaus¬ 
tion and suffering!’’’^^ And in regard to Musa: 

^^“These messenger-prophets of old are presented within the Qur’an as precursors 
of Muhammad, or more precisely, adumbrations of his persona, deeds, and situa¬ 
tion”; see the superb article of Michael Zwettler, “A Mantic Manifesto: The Sura 
of‘The Poets’ and the Qur’anic Foundations of Prophetic Authority,” iviProphecy: 
The Beginnings of a Literary Tradition, ed. James L. Kugel (Ithaca: Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1990,75-119, at 97-98. 

Qur’an 20:120-121 Taha; fa-waswasa ilay-hi al-shaytdn qdlayd ddamu haladullu-ka 
‘ala shajarat al-khuldwa-mulkin Idyabld... wa-‘asd ddam rabba-hu fa-ghawd. On 
Adam’s sin, see Cornelia Schock, Adam im Islam: Ein Beitrag sur Ideengesehiehte 
derSunna (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1993), 89-132. 

Qur’an 6:76-79 al-An‘am; fa-lammd janna ‘alay-hi al-laylu ra’d kawkaban qdla 
hddhd rabb-i fa-lammd afala qdla Id uhibbu al-dfilin: fa-lammd ra’d al-qamara 
bdsighan qdla hddhd rabb-i fa-lammd afala qdla la-in lam yahdi-ni rabb-i la- 
akunanna min al-qawm al-ddllin: fa-lammd rd’a al-shamsa bdzighatan qdla hddha 
rabb-ihddhd akbaru fa-lammd afalat qdlayd qawm-i inni bari’un mimmd tushrikun. 

^‘‘Qur’an 12:24 Yusuf; wa-laqad hammat bi-hi wa-hamma bi-hd law Id an ra’d 
burhdnarabbi-hika-dhdlikali-nasrifa ‘an-hual-su’wa-al-fahshd’. 

^®Qur’an38:4i Sad; wa-udhkur ‘abda-ndAyyubidhndddrabba-huannimassa-nial- 
shaytdnu bi-nusbin wa-‘adhdb. 
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There, he came upon two men fighting each other, the one from among 
his own people, and the other from among his enemies. And the one from 
among his own people called out to him for help against the one from 
among his enemies, whereupon Musa struck him with his fist and killed 
him. He said, “This is the work of Satan; indeed, he is a clear enemy who 
leads astray!”: He said, “My Lord, I have wronged myself: forgive me!” 

So He forgave him—indeed. He is the Forgiving, the Merciful.^* 

And in regard to Da’ud: 

And Da’ud perceived that, in actuality. We had tried him; and he asked 
forgiveness of his Lord, and fell to his knees in prostration and repented 
... “O, Da’ud! We have made you a deputy [khallfahY^ the earth, 
so judge between the people with Truth, and do not follow your desires 
[hawa] for they will lead you astray from the way of God!”^® 

And in regard to Sulayman: “We tried Sulayman by casting a body 
upon his throne; then he repented: He said: ‘My Lord, forgive 
me . . . !’”^® And in regard to Yunus (Dhu al-Nun) inside the belly of 
the fish that had swallowed him: “And Dhu al-Nun, when he went 
away angry, thinking We would have no power over him; so he cried 
in the darkness: ‘There is no God but you, may you be glorified; in¬ 
deed, I am from among the wrongdoers!’”^*’In those instances where 
the Qur’an did no more than allude to the errors/transgressions/sins 
of a given pre-Islamic Prophet, the early mufassirun were propelled 
by and from the Word of God into the world of historical memory to 

Qur’an 28:15 al-Q_asas; fa-wajada fl-hd rajulapniyaqtatildni hddhd min shVati-M 
wa-hddhd min ‘aduwwi-hi fa-istaghdtha-hu alladhi min shi‘ati-hi ‘old alladhi min 
‘aduwwi-hifa-wakaza-hu Musa fa-qadd ‘alay-M qdla hddhd min ‘amal al-shaytdn 
inna-hu ‘aduwwun mudillun mubin. 

On the difficulty of translating the Qur’anic usage olkhalifah, see Wadad al- Qadi, 
“The Term ‘Khalifa’ in Early Exegeticai Literature,” Die Welt desIslams 28 (1988), 

392-411. 

Qur’an 38:24-26 Sad; wa-zannaDd’udu anna-mdfatannd-hufa-istaghfara rabba-hu 
wa-kharra rdki‘an wa-andba . . . yd Dd’udu in-nd ja‘alnd-ka khalifatan fi al-ard 
fa-uhkum bayna al-nds bi-al-haqq wa-ld tattabi'al-hawdfa-yudilla-ka ‘an sabilAlldh. 
^’Qur’an 38:34-35 Sad; wa-la-qadfatannd Sulaymdn wa-alqaynd ‘aid kursiyyi-hi 
jasadan thummd andba: qdla rabb-i ighfirl-i. 

Qur’an 21:87 al-Anbiya’; wa-Dhd al-Nun idh dhahaba mughddiban fa-zanna an Ian 
naqdira ‘alay-hifa-nddd fi al-zulumdt an Id ildha illd anta subhdna-ka inni kuntu 
min al-zdlimin. The Qur’an calls Yunus “Dhu al-Nun”—“the companion of ai- 
Nun”—after the eponymous fish. 
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locate the information that could be harnessed to the task of fleshing 
out the allusions in the passage and, thereby, to giving it meaning. 
In the case of the pre-Islamic Prophets, the historical memory that 
the early tafsir project sought to harness to the Qur’anic text was 
the Jewish and Christian literary traditions. Thus, in the absence of 
any Qur’anic specification of the sin of Da’ud/David, the early mu- 
fassiriin took that sin to be what the historical memory tradition of 
the tribe of Banu Isra’il—that is, the Torah of the Jews—said it was: 
namely, David’s murder of Uriah in desire for his wife.^^ Similarly, the 
Qur’anic allusion to Yunus’s/Jonah’s anger was explained by the early 
mufassirun as what the sacred tribal history of the Banu Isra’il said it 
was: namely, his anger at God for what he believed to be God’s failure 
to fulfill His promise to punish the unrepentant people of Nineveh.^^ 
When God said to Muhammad, “Indeed, we have granted you a 
manifest victory: that God may forgive you your former and latter 
sins”33 and “Know that there is no God but God, and ask forgiveness 
for your sins, and for the Believing men and Believing women,”^^the 
early mufassirun would have viewed the notion of Muhammad sin¬ 
ning first and foremost in the light of the Qur’anic verses that men¬ 
tioned the sins of the earlier Qur’anic Prophets to whom he was 
heir. And when God addressed Muhammad in words that explicitly 
link Muhammad’s experience to that of previous Prophets—“We 
have not sent before you a Messenger or a Prophet but that when 
he tamanna, Satan cast something into his umniyyah-, then God re¬ 
moves that which Satan casts and establishes His Signs clearly”—the 
mufassirun now were propelled by and from the Word of God into the 
world of the historical memory of the early Muslim community to lo¬ 
cate the context by which to create meaning. In the frank account of 
Prophetic error and correction in the transmission of Divine Revela¬ 
tion that is the Satanic verses incident—“I have fabricated against God 
and have said on God’s behalf that which He did not say!”;^® “I have 

^*See the reports in B\-Ta)oditl,Jami‘al-bayan, 23:146-148. 

See the reports in sX-TabailJami' al-bapan, 11:170-173 (the commentary on Surat 
10:98 Yunus). 

Qur’an 48:1-2 al-Fath; in-nafatahna la-kafathan mublnan: li-yaghfira la-ka Allah 
ma taqaddama min dhanbi-ka wa-md ta’akhkhara. 

Qur’an 47:19 Muhammad; fa-i‘lam anna-hu Id ildha illd Alldhu wa-istaghfir 
li-dhanbi-ka wa-li-al-mu’minina wa-al-mu’mindt. 

^®Riwayah2. 
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obeyed Satan, and spoken his words, and he has become a partner in 
God’s matter with me”;^® “You have recited to the people that which 
I did not bring to you from God, and you have said that which He did 
not say to you!”^^—the practitioners of the tafsir project found what 
they deemed to be a true and coherent exposition of Qur’an 22:52-55 
al-Hajj, which they viewed as consistent with the other Qur’anic allu¬ 
sions to the vulnerability of Prophets to Satan, and to their moments 
of trial, error, and repentance, as expounded by historical memory. In¬ 
deed, given that God returns to the themes of vulnerability to Satan, 
trial, error, and repentance when mentioning almost all his Prophets, 
the early mufassirun would likely have seen such experiences as defin¬ 
ing components in God’s own account of the constitution of Prophet- 
hood. This might explain why the scholars of tafsir accepted the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident in full knowledge of the simultaneous presence 
in the Qur’an of verses that assert the idea of God’s protection of the 
integrity of Divine Revelation. These include God’s statement about 
Himself, the angels, and the Qur’an: “Indeed, it is We who have sent 
down upon you the Remembrance; and We, indeed, are its Guard¬ 
ians”;^® about the Qur’an and His Prophet Muhammad: “Falsehood 
does not come to it, neither from between his hands, nor from behind 
him”;®® and about Satan: “You have no power over my servants—save 
among those misguided ones who follow you.”^“ 

The opening passage of Surat al-Najm, the siirah that the Prophet 
was reciting when deceived by Satan, itself reads: 

By the Star when it sets. 

Your Companion has not gone astray, nor is he misguided. 

Nor does he speak from his own desire. 

Indeed, it is nothing other than an inspiration, inspired!^^ 


^®Riwayah 8. 

^^Riwayah i. 

in-na nahnu nazzalna al-dhikra wa-in-nd la-hu la-hdfizun, Qur’an 15:9 al-Hijr. 

^'*ldya’ti-hial-hdtilu min hayniyaday-M wa-ld min khalfi-hi, Qur’an 41:42 Fussilat. 
The pronouns in the phrase “neither from between his hands, nor from behind 
him” are often read as referring figuratively to the Qur’an. 
inna ‘ibddilaysa la-ka ‘alay-him sultan illd man ittaba'aka min al-ghdwina-, Qur’an 
15:42 al-Hijr. 

'‘^wa-al-najmiidhdhawd: mddallasdhibu-kum wa-mdghawd; wa-mdyantiqu ‘an al- 
hawd: in huwa illd wahyunyuhd', Qur’an 53:1-4 al-Najm. 
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It makes no sense to suppose that the early mufassirun accepted the 
Satanic verses incident despite these Qur’anic verses—that is, while 
believing these verses to contradict the idea that the Prophet was 
deceived by Satan in the transmission of Divine Revelation; rather, 
they must have accepted the Satanic verses incident because of these 
Qur’anic verses—that is, while believing the verses to conform to the 
idea that the Prophet was deceived by Satan in the transmission of 
Divine Revelation.^^ The early mufassirun read the Qur’an and his¬ 
torical memory texts at face value and, first and foremost, in light of 
each other, unaffected by the external consideration of the Hadith 
movement’s prescriptive idea of an infallible Prophet for pious mi¬ 
mesis. In other words, the early mufassirun read the Qur’an and his¬ 
torical memory texts in their own way to mean that Prophets appar¬ 
ently did err and did fall victim to Satan—even in the transmission 
of Divine Revelation.^^ 

It is telling that the early tafsir literature offers no other historical 
occasion of revelation for Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj save for the Satanic 
verses incident. 

It may be worth emphasizing here that the discourses of sirah- 
maghdzi and tafsir—wcA thus the reports of the Satanic verses in¬ 
cident—were in wide social circulation. We have noted how Muha- 
mad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi, Muhammad b. Qays, Mujahid b. Jabr, and 
Qatadah b. Di‘amah were expressly remembered as qussds —that 
is, as persons who expounded the meaning of Qur’an in public (and 
how al-Suddi was remembered as doing “the tafsir of the people”). In 
other words, their tafsir corpuses, including the Satanic verses inci¬ 
dent, existed precisely for wider dissemination in the early Muslim 
community. We have, similarly, noted the respective relationships 
of the sirah-maghdzi compilers, Muhammad b. Ishaq, Abu Ma‘shar, 
and al-Waqidi, to the caliphal court (and Ibn Sa‘d was, of course. 


There is no indication that any of the first- and second-century mufassirun regarded 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj as having been abrogated by the last set of quoted verses. 

For alist of Qur’anic verses historically used as proofs that the following categories of 
acts are possible (/«’zg) for Prophets, see the remarkable book of Ahmad b. Muham¬ 
mad al-Razi (ft. 630), Kitah hujajal-Qjir’an, ed. Ahmad ‘Umar al-Mahmasani al- 
Azhari (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘llmiyyah, 1986), 69-74: “Unbelief (kufr)” “wrong¬ 
doing (Bulm),” “disobeying God’s commands (ma‘asi)” “following Satanic influence 
(sahil at-shay/tan)” “fearing other than God (al-khawfminghayr Allah)" “being mur¬ 
dered (qatl),” “any act possible for other people {mayajuz ‘alaghayri-him).” 
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al-Waqidi’s scribe). Their slrah-maghazl^ noxVs, were compiled pre¬ 
cisely for the edification (and entertainment) of those social circles 
that spread out from and were influenced by the model of the caliphal 
court. Further, the various isnads that we have examined document 
precisely the activity of transmission ofknowledge: they represent the 
teaching of the Satanic verses narratives in social settings populated 
by Muslims eager to learn about the life of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the meaning of the revelation sent down upon him by God. The 
Satanic verses incident was, in other words, a historical memory that 
was in wide circulation in the early Muslim community, and was 
generally accepted as true. 


Muhammad’s Struggle to Understand His Prophethood 

The acceptance of the Satanic verses as an integral part of the early 
sirah-maghdzi and tafsir literature is thus directly related to the dis¬ 
tinctive and defining qualities of the respective projects. The Satanic 
verses reports illustrate several notions related to Muhammad’s 
Prophethood that recur in both the early sirah-maghdzi and tafsir 
literature, and are absent from the Hadith literature. The first is the 
broad idea of Muhammad’s fallibility as a Prophet. Modern scholar¬ 
ship has long recognized that the early Muslim historical memory ma¬ 
terial reflects the fact that the early Muslims perceived Muhammad 
as human and fallible, and that it was only with the later development 
and spread of the doctrine of Hsmat al-anbiyd’ tYidX a superhuman im¬ 
age emerged of Muhammad being immune to sin and error.^^ That 
the Satanic verses incident is illustrative of this early concept of Pro¬ 
phetic fallibility has been noted;^® but no meaningful attempt has 
been made to understand any further the place of the Satanic verses 
incident in the early Muslims’ concept of Prophethood. As such, a 
highly significant, indeed, defining dimension of the early Muslim 

^"‘This was recognized a century ago by Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 2:255-262; and 
in the remarkable work of Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glau- 
hen seiner Gemeinde (Stockholm: P. A. Nordstedt, 1918), especially the chapter 
entitled “Die unfehlbarkeit (‘ismd) des propheten,” 124-174. See also Madelung, 
“Tsma,”E;72. 

^®This has been noted by Schimmel, Muhammad Is His Messenger, 58; and Rubin, 
Eye of the Beholder, 257. 
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concept of Muhammad’s Prophethood has remained unappreciated: 
namely, the idea that Muhammad was not inherently aware of what 
it meant to be a Prophet, but came to understand his Prophetic mis¬ 
sion only gradually. It is during the course of his struggle to grasp 
the meaning of his Prophetic mission that Muhammad continued 
to make mistakes in carrying out his Prophetic function. The diffi¬ 
culty of clearly perceiving and holding fast to the Prophetic purpose 
was further exacerbated by the harsh circumstances of his early 
mission (although, as we shall see, error resulting from Muham¬ 
mad’s imperfect understanding of his role was not remembered by 
the early Muslims as being restricted to the period of persecution 
by Quraysh). Thus, there are several reports that narrate how, when 
Muhammad first receives Revelations, he is confused and fearful 
and even contemplates suicide.^® The idea that Muhammad came to 
understand his mission only gradually is linked in the tafsir liter¬ 
ature to the numerous Qur’anic verses addressed to him that ex¬ 
pressly and repeatedly explain to him his purpose and function as 
a Prophet. These range from the repeated reminder to Muhammad 
that he has been sent only as a “warner”—“If they turn away, know 
that We have not sent you to be their keeper: you are not bound to 
do more than deliver the message”^^—to technical instructions as 
to the mechanics of the Revelatory process, such as, “Do not move 
your tongue with it (the Revelation) to hurry it: bringing it together 
and reciting it is Our task; so when We recite it, follow its recita¬ 
tion!”"*® and “Do not be in haste with the Qur’an before its Revela¬ 
tion has been determined for you!”*’ 

There are some thirty-five such verses in the Qur’an, which gives 
the strong impression that Muhammad needed constant reminding 
about the nature of his mission.®’ The Prophet’s gradual compre¬ 
hension of his purpose takes place in the context of his endeavor to 

"‘'^On these reports, see Rubin, Ey>e of the Beholder, 107-108,113-115. 

‘‘’’fa-in a‘radu fa-md arsalnd-ka ‘alay-him hafizan in ‘alay-ka ilia al-baldgh', Qur’an 
42:48 al-Shura. 

‘‘^Id tuharrikbi-hilisdna-kali-tajalabi-hi:inna ‘alay-ndjam‘a-hu wa-qur’dna-hu:fa- 
idhdqara’nd-hufa-ittabi‘qur’dna-hu', Qur’an 75:16-17 al-Qiyamah. 

‘‘^iva-ld tajalbi-al-qur’dn min qablianyuqdd ilay-ka wahyu-hw, Qur’an 20:114 Taha. 
See Faruq Sharif, A Guide to the Contents of the Qyr’dn (Reading: Garnet, 1995), 
43-45. Rubin has rightly identified the theme of “God’s guidance” as a component 
of the early Muslim image of Muhammad’s Prophethood; see Eye of the Beholder, 

76-99. 
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convince Quraysh of his Prophethood; but even as he begins to fully 
grasp his Prophetic mission, he struggles to hold fast to it in the 
context of the hostility of Quraysh’s response. A recurrent theme 
in the riwayahs relating to the Meccan phase of Muhammad’s ca¬ 
reer is that of the mistakes he makes: on the one hand, as a result of 
his imperfect understanding of the nature and purpose of his Pro¬ 
phetic mission, and on the other hand, as a result of the difficulty he 
experiences in trying to retain a clear grasp of that purpose when 
struggling to convert Quraysh. An explicit acknowledgment of the 
effect of the pressures of Muhammad’s circumstances on his trans¬ 
mission of Divine Revelation is Qur’an ii:i2 Hud: “It may be that 
you are leaving out a part of what is revealed to you, and that your 
heart is troubled by it when they say: Why does no treasure come 
down to him, or angel accompany him.”®^ Kenneth Gragg makes the 
sensitive observation that this verse is “suggesting that some temp¬ 
tation to compromise the message was present for Muhammad in 
the stress caused him by the taunts of his adversaries... there could 
be no clearer evidence of how embroiled inside his personhood—his 
sadi —the entire mission was.”^^ 

When the Prophet errs in these circumstances, he is corrected by 
God through a category of Divine Revelations that came to be called 
the dydt al-Htdb (verses of rebuke).®^ Thus, we have the accounts 
of how the Prophet, engrossed in trying to convince the leaders of 
Quraysh of Islam, ignored the blind man Ibn Umm Maktum and was 
rebuked for it by God in the verses, “He frowned and turned away 
when the blind man came to him.”®^ In this famous incident, the 

^^fa-la‘alla-ka tarikun ba‘da mdyuhd ilay/-ka wa-dd’iqun bi-hi sadru-ka any/aqulu law 
Id unzila ‘alay-hikanzun awjd’a ma‘a-hu malak. 

^^Ctdigg, Muhammad in the Qr^r’an, 65. 

For studies ofthe dydtal- Htdb (which do not refer the Satanic verses incident to this 
category of verses) see ‘Uwayd b. Tyad b. ‘Ayid ai-Matrafi, Aydt ‘itdh rasul Allah 
fidaw’al-‘ismah wa-al-ijtihdd (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr aI-‘Arabi, 1982); and Abdiiibaki 
Turan, “Kur’an-i Kerim’deki Itab Ayetleri,” Selguk Universitesi lldhiyat Fakiiltesi 
Dergisi 3 (1990), 57-75. For a study ofthe relationship between Divine Revelation 
and the pressures exerted on the Prophet by Quraysh, see Richard Paul Bode, “The 
Qur’anic Response to the Request that Muhammad Perform Signs,” PhD disser¬ 
tation, Concordia Seminary, 1977, in which the Satanic verses incident is discussed 
at 122-124. For an excellent analysis ofthe relationship between Prophethood and 
Revelation in the Qur’an, see Fazlur Rahman, Major Themes, 80-105. 

‘abasa wa-tawalld: an jd’a-hu al-a‘md-, Qur’an 80:1-9 Abasa. See the accounts of 
the incident in aV-Tahatl,Jdmi‘al-baydn, 30:50-52. 
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Prophet is portrayed by the Qur’an as being overconcerned to win 
over Quraysh to Islam—in other words, he is portrayed as confused 
as to the exact purpose and nature of his mission—for which he is 
reprimanded and corrected by Divine intervention. 

Another such account, several elements of which parallel those 
in the Satanic verses incident, is the following report carried by 
the isnad Yunus b. Bukayr <- Abu Ma‘shar <- Muhammad b. Ka‘b 
al-Qurazi:^^ 

Quraysh spoke to the Messenger of God and said: “Muhammad! You 
tell us that Musa had a stick with which he struck the rock so that there 
sprang from it twelve springs; and you tell us that ‘Isa revived the dead; 
and you tell us that Thamud had a camel. So perform for us some of 
these miraculous signs (of Prophethood) so that we believe in you [fa- 
i’ti-na bi-ba‘di tilka al-dy>dt hattd nusaddiqa-ka].” So the Messenger 
of God said, “What do you want me to perform for you?” They said, 
“That you make the rocks gold for us.” He said, “If I do that, you will 
believe me [tusaddiqu-m]!” They said, “Yes, by God, if you do that we 
will all follow you.” 

So the Messenger of God began to pray [qamayad‘u\. And Jibril 
came and said to him: “What do you want [ma shi’ta^i If you want, turn 
(yourselO into gold [asbih dhahaban\ \ However, I have not sent a Sign 
[lakin lam ursilayatan\-, and they will not believe (you) at that, not un¬ 
less you chastise them [wa-lamyusaddiqu Hnda dhalika ilia ‘adhdhab- 
ta-hum\. So, if you will, leave them until they repent!” So the Messen¬ 
ger of God said, “I will leave them until they repent.” 

And God sent down: “And they swear by God with their most solemn 
oaths that if a miracle were shown to them they would believe it...” to 
his words “they would still not believe unless God so willed it.”^* 

The thematic similarities between this report and the Satanic 
verses incident are very striking. As in the Satanic verses incident, 
the Prophet wants to win over C^uraysh and, specifically, wants Di¬ 
vine Revelation / intervention to be the instrument that will effect 
this. He clearly desires that God send down upon him something that 
will satisfy CJuraysh and, as in many of the Satanic verses accounts. 

See Yunus b. Bukayr/Hamidullah, Siratibn Ishaq, 255; Yunus b. Bukayr/Zakkar, 
Kitab al-siyarwa-al-maghasi, 274; A\-T?A3arl,]ami‘al-bayan 7:311-312. 

Qur’an 6:109-111 al-An‘am. 
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is unaware that he is acting in a manner inappropriate to his Pro¬ 
phetic mission until he is corrected by Jibril. The tone in which Jibril 
speaks to the Prophet is particularly striking. Essentially what Jibril 
is saying to the Prophet here is: “Look here, if you want to do things 
off your own bat, then go ahead! But this is not what Revelation and 
your mission are about.” In other words, Jibril is both correcting the 
Prophet and explaining to him how Prophethood functions, which is 
also what happens in the Satanic verses incident.®^ 

Another incident with striking similarities to that of the Satanic 
verses is given in explanation of Qur’an 17:73 al-Isra’ in the Tafsir of 
Muqatilb. Sulayman(d. 150).®® 

“And they strove to tempt you [wa-Zm kddu la-yaftinuna-kci]”-, meaning, 
Thaqif. He (God) says that they strove to tempt you; meaning, they 
endeavoured to turn you away \hammu anyasuddu-kc^ “from that with 
which We have inspired you Yan alladhl awhaynd ilay-ka\.” (This is) 
like His words in Surat al-Ma’idah:^® “Beware lest they tempt you [wa- 
ihdhar-hum anyaftinu-ka\” —meaning, turn you away—“from a part of 
what God has sent down to you [“«» ba‘dimd anzalaAlldhu ilay-ka\.” 

This was (sent down) because Thaqif came to the Prophet and said, 
“We are your brothers, your kinsmen through marriage and your neigh¬ 
bours. We are the best of the people of Najd with whom for you to be at 
peace \nahnu khayr ahl Najd la-ka silman\, and the most dangerous of 
them with whom for you to be at war. If we accept Islam [in nuslim\, all 
of Najd will accept Islam, and if we fight you, our allies [man ward’a-nd\ 
will fight you; so give us what we want!” The Prophet said, “What do 
you want?” They said, “We will accept Islam on condition that we are 
not pressed or rushed [Id nujashshu wa-ld nu‘ashshu] and that we do not 
bow [Id nahni\.” They said, “(We will accept Islam) on condition that we 
do not pray [Id nusallt\, and that we do not break our idols with our own 
hands. All interest [nM] that is owed to us by people will still be owed 
to us, but all interest that we owe to people will be forgiven us. Who- 

is noteworthy that the above report is, like Riwayahs 1 and 2, also transmit¬ 
ted from Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-Qurazi. For another account of this incident 
transmitted from Ibn Abbas, see Abd b. Humayd, Musnad ‘Ahd b. Humayd, MS 
Hyderabad, Asafiyah, Hadith 862, f. 117a; and Abd b. Humayd, al-Muntakhab 
min Musnad ‘Abd b. Humayd, ed. by Subhi al-Badri al-Samarra’i and Mahmud 
Muhammad Khalil al-Sa‘idi (Beirut: Alam al-Kutub, 1985), 232. 

^®Muqatil, Tafsir, 2:542-544; see also M. J. Kister, “Some Reports concerning al- 
TaM,” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 (1979), 1-18, at 6. 

Qur’an 4:49 al-Nisa’. 
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ever we find cutting down a tree in the Wadi Wajj, we will strip him 
of his clothes and beat him back and front; the sanctity of Wadi Wajj 
\hurmatu-hv\ will be like the sanctity of Mecca, similarly its game and 
fowl and trees... (We will accept Islam on condition that) you grant us 
pleasure of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza for a year \an tumatti‘a-na hi-al-Lat wa- 
al-'Uzza sanatan]. Aside from worshipping them (for a year), we will 
not break them with our own hands; so that the people know that you 
hold us in honour, and that we have precedence over them.” 

The Messenger of God said to them, “As for what you say about not 
being pressed or rushed, and about the interest, it is yours. As for what 
you say about not bowing, there is no good in a religion without bow¬ 
ing \ruku'^ and prostration \sujud\” They said, “We will do it, even 
though it is demeaning for us.” (The Prophet said), “As for what you say 
about not breaking the idols with your own hands, we will determine 
who other than you will break them.” Then the Prophet fell silent, and 
they said, “Grant us pleasure of al-Lat for a year! [tumatti‘-nd bi-al-Ldt 
sanatan\.” He turned away from them, and was loathe to say, “No!,” 
lest they reject Islam [ja'alayakrah anyaqula Id fa-ya’buna al-isldm\. 
Thaqif said to the Prophet, “If you are concerned that the Arabs will 
rebuke you for breaking their idols while leaving our idols, say to them: 
‘My Lord has ordered me to continue al-Lat in their territory for a year’ 
\amara-m rabb-l an uqirra al-Ldtfl-ardi-him sanatan \.” 

At this point, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab said, “You have burnt the Proph¬ 
et’s heart by mentioning al-Lat; may God scorch your livers! No... God 
does not allow the worship of other deities [layada‘uAlldh al-shirk\ in 
a land where He is worshipped. So either you accept Islam in the way 
that the people have accepted Islam, or you stick to your territory.” 

So God sent down, “And they strove to tempt you \wa-in kadu 
la-yaftinuna-kd\” He says: they strove to turn you away “from that 
with which We have inspired you, that you may fabricate against 
Us something other than it [‘aw alladhl awhaynd ilay-ka li-taftariya 
'alay-nd ghayra-hu]” He, the Exalted, says: that you may say on our 
behalf something other than it, (meaning) something We have not 
said. (This is) on account of their saying to the Prophet: “Say: ‘My Lord 
has ordered me to continue her (al-Lat).”’ 

... “And had we not fortified you \wa-law Id an thabbatnd-kd\” —O, 
Muhammad!—with silence, you would have ordered the deities not to 
be broken,®” and you would have inclined thereby to sinful disobedi- 

“ The text here reads: “you would have ordered the deities to be broken \fa-amarta bi- 
kasr al-dlihah\”', but this makes no sense in the context, and the editor, ‘Abd Allah 
Shihatah, correctly suggests hi-‘adam kasr\ Muqatil, Tafslr, 2:544, footnote 4. 
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ence [idhan rakanta ila al-ma‘siyah\. “You would have inclined [la-qad 
kidta tarkanu\”-. He says: you were, for a moment, considering [ham- 
mamta suway'ah] inclining “to them a little [ilay-him shay’an qaUlan\.” 

In the above incident, the Prophet is remembered as consciously 
considering a temporary compromise with polytheism. He contem¬ 
plates allowing Thaqif to continue worshipping al-Lat and al-‘Uzza 
for a year as part of the terms of a negotiated agreement through 
which they will ultimately accept Islam. Thaqif suggest to him that 
he make Divine Revelation the instrument by which to justify his 
concession. In this story Muhammad is saved from error not by 
Jibril but by his Companion ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, who intervenes 
forcefully to make clear a point on which the Prophet is apparently 
wavering: “God does not allow the worship of other deities {shirk\ 
in a land where He is worshipped.” God then indicates that were it 
not for Divine intervention, the Prophet would indeed have compro¬ 
mised his mission—and that too on the fundamental point of Divine 
Unicity. In the Satanic verses incident, of course. Divine interven¬ 
tion comes after the fact of the Prophet’s erroneous concession to the 
worshippers of al-Lat, al-‘Uzza, and Manat, and not before. The par¬ 
allel between the two incidents suggested itself also to the twelfth-/ 
eighteenth-century Damascene scholar Hamid al-‘Imadi (d. 1171), 
who prepared a work specifically on those Qur’anic verses revealed 
in accordance with or in response to the interventions of‘Umar b. 
al-KhaUab, Abu Bakr, and ‘All b. Abi Talib. Al-‘Imadi follows his ci¬ 
tation of the above report with the account of the Satanic verses in 
Riwayah 5 from the Durr of al-Suyuti. Given that ‘Umar does not in¬ 
tervene in the case of the Satanic verses, al-‘Imadi’s juxtaposition of 
the two incidents is gratuitous to his immediate subject, and would 
seem thus strongly to indicate that he viewed the two accounts as 
linked in that they both involve Prophetic error and concession to 
the cult of the pre-Islamic goddesses.®^ 


“Hamid al-‘Imadi, al-Durr al-mustatah fi muwafaqat ‘Umaribn al-Khattab wa-Abi 
Bakrwa-AliAbi Turab, ed. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyyah, 1996), 111-112; on 
ai-Tmadi, Hanafi mufti of Ottoman Damascus, see Muhammad Khalil al-Muradi, 
Silkal-durarfia‘yan al-qarn al-thdni'ashar, Bulaq: al-Matba‘ah al-‘Amirah, 1874, 
3:11-19; and Isma'ii Pasha al-Baghdadi, Hadiyyat al-‘drifin asmd’ al-mu’allifin 
wa-dthdr al-musannifin (Istanbul: Milli Egitim Basimevi, 1951), 261. On the rela¬ 
tionship of‘Umar to the revelation of the Qur’an, see Avraham Hakim, “Context: 
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It is unclear at what point in the Prophet’s career the above inci¬ 
dent is supposed to have taken place; however, Surat al-Isra’ is gen¬ 
erally taken to date to the last year before the Hijrah.®^The category 
of Prophetic acts described in the preceding reports—namely, er¬ 
rors arising from Muhammad’s own misconception about what is 
and what is not consonant with his Message—continues even into 
the Medinese period. One of these is in relation to the Revelation of 
Qur’an 4:34 al-Nisa’, where the Prophet, on his own initiative, sim¬ 
ply makes the wrong legal ruling and is corrected by Divine Revela¬ 
tion. The following is from the Tafsir of Mujahid b. Jabr: 

A man slapped his wife, so she went to the Prophet. He said to her 
husband: “(She is owed) Retaliation, retaliation [al-qisasal-qisas]\” 

Then Revelation {al-wahy^ descended on the Prophet. “Men are 
qawwamun over women \al-rijalu qawwamuna 'ala al-nisd\” came 
down to him. The Messenger of God recited it to them, and said: “We 
wanted something, and God wanted something else; and what God 
wants is better [aradna amran wa-ardda Allah amran wa-alladhiardda 
Alldhu khayrun\ 

In another account of this incident, the Prophet is remembered as say¬ 
ing, “I wanted something, but God refused \fa-abdAlldh\\”^''ln this 
report, as in the Satanic verses, the Prophet makes a statement that is 
the direct opposite of what God wants from him, and Revelation serves 
to correct the Prophet and bring him into the Divine line. Indeed, 
in some narratives, it is precisely after this latter rush to judgment 
by the Prophet that the revelation takes place of the aforementioned 
Ciur’an 20:114 Taha and of Qur’an 75:16-17 al-C^yamah: “Do not be 
in haste with the C^ur’an before its Revelation has been determined 
for you!” and “Do not move your tongue with it (the Revelation) to 
hurry it: bringing it together and reciting it is Our task; so when We 


‘Umar b. al-Khattab,” in Andrew Rippin (ed.), The Blackwell Companion to the 
QMr’«K (Oxford: Blackwell, 2006), 205-220. 

^^The incident has effectively disappeared from the later Muslim tradition; it ap¬ 
pears in later tayifr works in truncated form, without the most problematic narra¬ 
tive elements, and in sirah-maghdsi works not at all. 

Tafsir Imam Mujahid h. Jabr, 274; See also the account in Muqatil b. Sulayman, 
Tafsir Muqdtil 1:370. 

'^h\-VI^\dd,AshdbaTnuzul, 183. 
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recite it, follow its recitation!”®® The most famous such incident from 
the Medinese period is, of course, that of the Prophet’s marriage to 
Zaynab bt. Jahsh, where the Prophet was rebuked by God for con¬ 
cealing his desire to marry Zaynab, the wife of his adopted son, Zayd 
b. Harithah, for fear of what people would think: “You concealed 
within yourself that which God brought to light, and you feared the 
people when God is more deserving of fear.”®® Here, as with Qur’an 
ii:i2 Hud (above), the emphasis is on the Prophet’s sense of what 
God wants from him being affected by public pressure: “You feared 
the people when God is more deserving of fear.” 

The Satanic verses incident fits well into the pattern of incidents 
cited above: all are instances of Prophetic error arising from an im¬ 
perfect understanding of Prophethood combined with temporal 
pressures. There is a further incident containing similar elements to 
the Satanic verses narratives, that of the Prophet’s scribe, ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Abi Sarh, which is transmitted by an isnM all of whose members 
are transmitters of the Satanic verses incident. 

al-Qasimb. al-Hasan al-BaghdadI (d. 272) f- al-Husayn b. Da’ud, 

Sunayd al-MissIsi (d. 226) <- Hajjaj b. Muhammad al-MissIsi (d. 206) 
f- Abd al-Malik Ibn Jurayj al-Makki (d. 150) <- ‘Ikrimah al-Barbarl 
al-Basri, mawla of Ibn Abbas (d. 105/123): 

“And he who says T will also send down in the way that God sends 
down’ [wa-man qala sa-unsilu mithla ma anzalaAllahu]!” [Qur’an 6:93 
al-An‘am]. 

This was sent down in regard to Abd Allah b. Sa‘d Ibn Abi Sarh, the 
brother of the Bani Amir b. Lu’ayy, who used to write for the Prophet. 
His dictation included the words, “Powerful, Wise Yazlzun haklm\” 
upon which he wrote, “Forgiving, Merciful [ghafurun rahini^” —he 
changed it! Then he read it back to him in the way that he had changed 
it. He (the Prophet said): “Yes, it is the same {na‘am huwa siwa’]\” He 
retracted from Islam and attached himself to Quraysh, saying to them: 
‘“Powerful, Wise!’ would be sent down on him, and I would change it 
®Al-Suyutui, Durr, 5:602. 

^’’wa-tukhfifi nafsi-ka ma Allahu mubdi-hi wa-takhshd al-ndsa wa-Allahu ahaqqu 
an takhshd-hw, Qur’an 33:37 al-Ahzab. On this incident, see the study by Ze’ev 
Maghen, Virtues of the Flesh: Passion and Purity in Early Islamie Jurisprudence 
(Leiden: Brill, 2005), at 75-100 (Chapter 3, entitled “Zayd and Zaynab Revisited: 
Bowdlerizing the ‘UswaHasana”). 
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and read back to him what I had written, and he would say, “Yes, it is 
the same!”*’^ 

There are also evident parallels between this narrative and the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident: the Prophet is deceived in the process of trans¬ 
mission of Divine Revelation, and is unable to distinguish what is 
revealed to him by God from what is not. Here, however, there is no 
indication of the Prophetic error resulting from any sort of external 
pressure, nor is there any mention of Divine correction. 

The crucial difference between all these other incidents and the 
Satanic verses incident is, of course, that the Prophet does not, in 
these other narratives, fall victim to Satan. The Satanic verses in¬ 
cident thus represents a greater error: one that takes place in ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult circumstances, at the very height of Quraysh’s 
persecution and at the very moment of the Prophet’s greatest weak¬ 
ness. As in the other instances of Prophetic error, Divine Revelation 
serves here to correct the Prophet, and to clarify for him the nature 
of his mission. However, in the Satanic verses incident, the Revela¬ 
tion of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj serves, perhaps, less as a reprimand to 
the Prophet than as an explanation of what has happened. It is for 
this reason that several riwayahs explicitly characterize the Reve¬ 
lation of Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj as God’s comforting of the Prophet;*® 

'^^The various accounts of this incident warrant more complete study. The present 
version is cited in al-Tabari,7273. The verse under commentary 
is Qur’an 6:93 al-An‘am: “Who is the greater wrongdoer than he who fabricates 
falsehoods against God, or who says ‘I have been Inspired’ when he has not been 
Inspired at all, and he who says T will also send down in the way that God sends 
down’? [wa-man aslamu mint-man iftara ‘alaAllahikadhihan aw qala uhiya ilay-ya 
wa-lamyuha ilay-hishay’un wa-man qMa sa-unsilu mithla ma anzala Alldhv\" For 
discussions of this incident, see Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tahawi (d. 
321), Tuhfatal-akhyarbi-tartib Shark mushkilal-Mar, ed. rearranged by Abu al- 
Hasan Khalid Mahmud al-Rabat (Riyadh: Dar Balansiyah, 1999), 8:168-172; and 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Ansari (d. 783/1381), al-Misbah al-mudi’fi 
kuttdb al-nabial-ummiwa-rusuli-M ild muluk al-ardmin ‘arabiwa-‘ajami, (Beirut: 
Dar al-Nadwah al-Jadidah, 1986), 1:113-114 (also 1:123-124, where the same action 
is ascribed as well to one ‘Abd al-‘Uzza b. Khatal). ‘Abd Allah Ibn Sarh’s name was 
on the list of those slated for execution when the Prophet conquered Mecca, but he 
was spared on the intervention of his milk-brother ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, who, when 
he later became caliph, appointed ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abi Sarh governor of Egypt. 
This appointment was one of the misdeeds cited against ‘Uthman in relation to 
his assassination. 

See Riwayahs 1, 2,3,4, 5,6, 7, 22, and 48. 
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even though the Prophet’s error is a great one, God explains to him 
that what has happened is a perfectly normal part of the career of 
a Prophet: “We have not sent, before you, a Messenger or Prophet 
but that when he tamanna, Satan cast something into his umniyyah.” 
The image of Muhammad preserved in the early Muslim historical 
memory literature is thus one of a man whose Prophetic conscious¬ 
ness developed only gradually, who was affected by the pressures of 
his temporal circumstances, and who was ultimately susceptible to 
error even in the execution of his Divine mission. It is this concept 
that is reflected in the Satanic verses incident. 

It is striking that the early narratives of the Satanic verses inci¬ 
dent do not make any attempt to explain how it is that the Prophet 
could be vulnerable to Satanic suggestion. In other words, there is 
no attempt to rebut any counterposition that might hold that the in¬ 
cident did not take place—whether on the basis of Hsmah or isnM 
methodology or anything else—which, we will see, later scholars 
who accepted the incident felt obliged to do.*^The reason why no at¬ 
tempt is made in the formulation of narratives to justify or rebut an 
argument for the rejection of the incident must simply be that no sig¬ 
nificant or meaningful counterposition existed at the time that the 
narratives became a standard element in the historical memory of 
the early Muslim community. Even if some were opposed to the in¬ 
cident in the first and second centuries, as we have seen in Riwayahs 
9,10,11, and 49, that opposition simply did not matter enough for it 
to warrant a response from the slrah-maghazl and tafsir scholars— 
it did not register in or impinge upon their discursive domain. The 
early Muslim community accepted the Satanic verses incident be¬ 
cause, for them, there was simply nothing anomalous or problemati¬ 
cal about it. It was entirely consonant with a number of other narra¬ 
tives, some of which are cited above, which they took as explaining 
passages of the Qur’an that also appear to allude to Prophetic error. 
Evidently, Divine Revelation was understood by the early Muslims 

^’The only thing that we have seen in the narratives that could be construed as the 
acknowledgment of a counterposition is in Riwayah l: “the Believers trusted 
their Prophet in regard to that which he brought them from their Lord, and did 
not suspect him of an error [khata^ or delusion [wahm\ or lapse [««/«/].” As noted 
in Chapter 2, the later debate over the concept of Hsmah addressed itself to the 
categories of acts from which the Prophet was protected, specifically including 
khata’, wahm, and zalal. 
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as a process refracted intimately through the person of the Prophet, 
and as affected by and vulnerable to Muhammad’s personal circum¬ 
stances. It was a process in which God had regularly to intervene to 
ensure that His Messages were correctly communicated. 


Divine Inspiration and Satanic Inspiration 

The fact that the early reports of the Satanic verses incident do not 
make any attempt to explain how it is that the Prophet could con¬ 
fuse Satanic inspiration for Divine Revelation suggests that the 
narrators of the incident felt no need to offer such an explanation to 
their early Muslim audiences. The reason for this can be only that 
the early Muslims did not need such an explanation: they were al¬ 
ready culturally disposed—that is, conceptually and cognitively dis¬ 
posed—to accept this idea. The early Muslim concept that Divine 
Revelation was susceptible to Satanic intervention likely arose from 
other external factors that are related to the narratives of the Satanic 
verses—most crucially the content and wording of the Qur’an, and 
the received pre-Islamic understanding of revelation and inspira¬ 
tion. The Qur’an is at pains to deny that the source of Muhammad’s 
inspiration is a shaytan —“Indeed, it is the word of a noble messen¬ 
ger: endowed with strength, secured with He of the Throne. ... It 
is not the speech of an accursed doubtless because, as 

far as Muhammad’s immediate audience was concerned, there were 
two well-known categories of “inspired” individuals in society, the 
poet {shaHr) and the soothsayer both figures with prom¬ 

inent social roles, the source of whose inspiration was precisely a 
companion {quriny^ shaytan or (the almost synonymous) jinniP It is 

™ Qur’an 81:19-20,25 al-Takwir. See also Qur’an 26:210 al-Shu‘arV, in reference to the 
Qur’an, “The satans have not brought it down \ma tanazzalat hi-hial-shaydtin\.” 

^*“In simplest terms, the kdhin was a consultant on the occult, a soothsayer or or¬ 
acle whose short, cryptic, rhymed, jinn-inspired pronouncements on such mat¬ 
ters as lost camels, launching of raids, determination of paternity, and especially 
dream interpretation and other kinds of auguries were seldom volunteered but 
were besought and usually compensated”; Zwettler, “A Mantic Manifesto,” 77-78. 

^^See D. B. MacDonald, “Karin,” £72. 

”The standard classical source on inspiration by shaydtin and jdnn is Ibn Shu- 
hayd (d. 426/1035), al-Tawdbi‘ wa-al-zawdbi‘, ed. Butrus ai-Bustani (Beirut: Dar 
Sadir, 1967); see also ‘Abd Allah Salim al-Mi‘tani, “Qadiyyat shayatin al-shu‘arV 
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also important to note that “a jinni is not necessarily an evil spirit, 
and even the word ‘devil’ seems in contexts of this order to have had 
fairly good overtones.”^'^ 

The term shayatin (sing, shaytan) was used synonymously with jinni, 
apparently with special reference to poetical inspiration. Qur’anic us¬ 
age, however, while by no means unambiguous, progressively lent to 
the term shayatin the connotation of a jinn of an evil, irreligious, or 
unbelieving nature, adding to it the older monotheistic senses of “dev¬ 
ils” or “demons’” par excellence and (in its defined singular form ash- 
shaytan) “THE Devil” or “Satan.”'’® 

Not only was Muhammad understood by Quraysh as being a poet 
and/or a kahin, but also it is reported that when Muhammad re¬ 
ceived his first Revelation, he was himself unable to understand what 
was happening to him other than in terms of the reeeived pre-Islamie 
eultural eoneepts: he seems himself to have thought, despairingly, 
that he had, in fact, become a kahin. “Exhort! For by thy Sustainer’s 
grace,” God assured Muhammad and his audience, “You are neither 
a kahin nor one possessed of a jinn.”'’^ln this moment, Muhammad 
“brought into the open an intrinsic kinship between himself and the 
diviners; the same is true for his position vis-a-vis the poets. The 
trait these three groups have in common with regard to lore is inspi¬ 
ration, and, with regard to form, rhyme.”^^ 

We have seen in the discussion of Riwayah 34, above, how the 
early Muslims viewed the mechanics of Revelation as not dissimilar 
to the process of composition of poetry. Further (as already noted 
in Chapter 2), the literary form of much of the Qur’an was frankly 
acknowledged by the Islamic scholarly tradition as being that 
is, the same form as that used by the kuhhanJ^ In other words, as far 


wa-atharu-ha fi al-naqd al-‘arabi,” Fusul 10.1-2 (1991), 13-23. Zwettler, “A Mantic 
Manifesto,” 77. 

^^Fritz Meier, “Some Aspects of Inspiration by Demons in Islam,” in G. E. von 
Grunebaum and Roger Caillois (eds.), The Dream and Human Soeieties (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1966), 421-429, at 424. 

Zwettler, “A Mantic Manifesto,” 77. 

’’^fa-md anta bi-ni‘mati rabbi-ka bi-kdhinin wa-ld majnun-, Qur’an 52: 29 al-Tur. 
^^Meier, “Some Aspects of Inspiration,” 423; see also Zwettler, “A Mantic Mani¬ 
festo,” 81. 

Stewart, “Saj‘ in the Qur’an.” 
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as the early Muslims were concerned, while Muhammad was cer¬ 
tainly neither a kdhin nor a shdHr, but was undoubtedly a Prophet, 
his Prophethood—that is, his defining quality of receiving verbal 
inspiration—was understood as being something “between seer 
and poet.”^® Most revealing is the remark made by a woman who 
met Muhammad during the period when he had stopped receiv¬ 
ing Revelations: “I see that your shaytdn has abandoned you.”®°As 
Toufic Fahd has stated, “From prophetic and divinatory inspira¬ 
tion, thus conceived, to poetic inspiration, there is but a step to be 
taken, only the name of the intermediary changes. The angel of the 
prophet and the jinn of the kdhin give way to the demon {shaytdn) of 
the poet.”*^ 

The Qur’an also characterizes the shaydtin as constantly trying to 
“steal a hearing [istaraqa al-sam‘a]” of the heavens, and having to be 
driven away by God (whose weapon of choice is al-shihdb, the shoot¬ 
ing star).®^ This image was parlayed into the interpretation of Qur’an 
26:221-223 al-Shu‘ara’: “Have I told you about those upon whom the 
shaydtin descend? They descend upon every sinful liar: they cast a 
hearing \yulquna al-sam‘d\ and most of them are liars’’:®^ 

‘A’ishah said: 

I said, “Messenger of God! The kdhins would tell us about some¬ 
thing—and it would be true!” He said, “That is a word stolen from the 
Truth by a jinni, \tilka al-kalimah min al-haqqyakhtifu-hd al-jinni\, who 
then throws it \yaqdhifu-ha\ into the ear of his follower.” He went on to 
say: “And he (the jinni) adds to it more than a hundred untruths.”®"* 


^^The phrase is from Angelika Neuwirth, “Der historische Muhammad im Spie¬ 
gel des Koran—Prophetentypus zwischen Seher und Dichter?” in iblische Welten: 
Festschrift fiir Martin Metzger zu seinem 65. Geburtstag, ed. Wolfgang Zwickel 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Rupert, 1993), 83-108. See the treatment of this 
theme by Zwettler, “A Mantic Manifesto,” especially at 76-91. 

ara shaytana-ka ilia qad taraka-ka', al-Suyuti, Itqdn, 1:89. In another version, 
“I hope that your shaytdn has not abandoned you”; al-Bukhari, Sahih, 4950. 

®’Fahd, Divination arabe, 73. See also Fahd’s excellent entry, “Shaytan 1. In Pre- 
Islamic Arabia,” EI2. 

®^See Qur’an 15:18 al-Hijr. 

^^hal unabbi’u-kum ‘ala man tanazzalu al-shaydtin: tanazzalu ‘aid kulli ajfdkin 
athimtyulquna al-sam‘a wa-aktharu-hum kddhibun. 

'*’*‘Abd al-Razzaq aI-San‘ani, Tafsir al-Qyr’dn, 2:78. See also the reports in al- 
Tabari,/dwi* al-baydn, 19:125-126. 
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Again, the parallel with the Satanic verses incident is most strik¬ 
ing.®^ The shaydtin/jinn are very much in the business of stealing bits 
of the Truth from the heavens, mixing it with untruth and casting 
it—the same verb, alqd, is used in Qur’an 26:223 al-Shu‘ara’ as in 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj—into the ears of their followers. In the Satanic 
verses incident, the victim of this standard operation is not a kdhin 
but the Prophet.®® 

The similarity between the respective processes of Satanic sug¬ 
gestion and Divine Revelation is further underlined by the fact that 
the Qur’an uses the same verb to describe Satan’s intervention in 
Qur’an 22:52 al-Hajj (and in Qur’an 26:223 al-Shu‘ara’)— alqd, “to 
cast”—as it uses elsewhere to characterize the act of Divine inspira¬ 
tion: a/- min amri-hi ‘aid manyashd’{“He casts the Spirit 

by His command upon whom He wills’’);®^ and sa- nulqi ‘alay-ka qaw- 
lan thaqilan (“We will cast upon you a weighty word”).®® 

Even more striking, the same term, wahy, is used by the Qur’an to 
characterize both Divine inspiration and Satanic inspiration in the 
following highly suggestive passage: 

And in this way we have created as enemies for every Prophet satans 
[shaydtin] from among humans and jinn, who inspire 1 vuhi \ each other 
with varnished speech aimed to deceive. If your Lord so willed, they 
could not do this; so shun them and their deceptions.®® 


See the study of Gerald Hawting, “Eavesdropping on the Heavenly Assembly and 
the Protection of the Revelation from Demonic Corruption,” in Self-Referentiality 
in the Qur’an, ed. Stefan Wild (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2006), 25-37, at 25-29, 
where these Qur’anic verses and their exegetical reports are expressly linked to 
the Satanic verses incident. 

*‘'*Those accounts of the Satanic verses incident that state that Satan cast the verses 
into the ears of the Mushrikun—Riwayahs 8, 9, and 11—follow directly the oper¬ 
ational concept in this report. 

Qur’an 40:15 Ghafir. 

Qur’an 73:5 al-Muzzammil; see also Qur’an 28:86 al-Qasas: wa-makuntatarjuan 
vulqa ilay-ka al-kitabu ilia rahmatan min rabbi-ka (“You did not imagine that the 
Book would be cast upon you, but it was as a Grace from your Lord”). 

Qur’an 6:112 al-An‘am; see also Qur’an 6:121 al-An‘am; “Indeed the satans in¬ 
spire i vuhuna al-shavatin\ their followers to dispute with you, and if you were 
to follow them, you would become Mushrikun.” See also Uri Rubin, “Prophets 
and Prophethood,” in Blackwell Companion to the Qpr’dn, ed. A. Rippin, 234-247, 
at 238-239. The term most associated with Satanic suggestion, waswasa, is, of 
course, never used for Divine Revelation. 
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Thus, both Divine Revelation and Satanic inspiration were, accord¬ 
ing to the Qur’an, forms of the genus wahy, and both involved the 
act of ilqa’. We encountered in Riwayahs 37 and 38 the figure of 
al-Abyad, a shaytan whose job description was precisely to deceive 
the Prophets in the Revelatory process; it is striking to note that 
al-Abyad was designated by the second-century mufassir Muqatil b. 
Sulayman as the “Companion of the Prophets [sahib al-anbiyd’]”— 
that is to say, he is their companion shaytan—dind that al-Abyad’s at¬ 
tempt to deceive the Prophet is described as an attempt “to inspire 
him {li-yuhiya ilay-hi).” The defining difference in process was that 
the agent of Divine Revelation was not an “accursed shaytan” but a 
reliable angel. In sum, in the cultural, cognitive, and conceptual ma¬ 
trix of early Islamic society, the respective processes of Divine Rev¬ 
elation and Satanic suggestion were understood to be not dissimilar 
in nature. The crucial thing, then, was for the recipient of the Divine 
Revelation to distinguish between the two. From the foregoing, one 
can now readily appreciate why it appeared entirely plausible to the 
early Muslim community that a Prophet new to his mission and sub¬ 
ject to severe stress might just, on the single occasion, mistake the 
one process for the other. 


Conclusions 

The first- and second-century scholars of the distinct historical 
memory projects of sirah-maghdzi and tafsir accepted the Satanic 
verses incident as true because they viewed the incident as entirely 
consonant with their understanding of Muhammad’s Prophethood. 
The Prophet of the sirah-maghdzi, the foundational narrative of the 
community, was an epic hero who overcame suffering and setback 
on the road to triumph and salvation. In this epic, the Satanic verses 
incident represented a definitive moment of grave moral and histor¬ 
ical peril to which the hero first succumbs, but from which he is suc¬ 
cored to emerge resolute and fortified. The Prophet of the tafsir was 
the Prophet of the text of God’s allusions, and thus the heir to a long 
line of Prophets to whose histories of trial, sin, and repentance God 
also alluded. The mufassirun accepted the Satanic verses incident 
as another in this series of Divine citations of Prophet-defining mo- 
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ments. Further, the Satanic verses incident was seen as illustrative of 
Muhammad’s ongoing struggle to comprehend the enormity of his 
Prophetic mission, and to retain a clear sense of its nature—as well 
to enact that mission with clarity in the face of complex and difficult 
circumstances. For the early community at large, the process and 
experience of Divine Revelation were understood as being perilously 
similar to that of Satanic (and satanic) inspiration. 

In accepting the Satanic verses incident, early tafsir and slrah- 
maghazi literature was directly expressive of the concept of Prophet- 
hood that was dominant among the early Muslims. In rejecting the 
Satanic verses incident, the Hadith project—emerging with increas¬ 
ing force and definition from the mid-second century onward—was 
disapprovingly at odds with the early understanding of Muham¬ 
mad’s Prophethood. The logic of the Hadith project required an 
infallible Prophet whose words and deeds would lay down legal, 
praxial, and creedal norms for pious mimesis, as a definitive method 
by which to establish the veracity and authority of those prescribed 
norms. It is that logic, and that notion of Prophethood, that would 
later establish itself as Islamic orthodoxy. That later orthodoxy was 
perfectly aware of which scholarly projects were responsible for nar¬ 
rating the Satanic verses incident in early Islam is summed up in the 
statement of one of the most influential opponents of the incident, 
al-Qadi Tyad al-Yahsubi (d. 544/1149): 

This report was not transmitted by any of the people of truth \ahl al- 
sihhah: meaning, the compilers of the canonical Hadith collections]; 
rather it is the Qur’an commentators \al-mufassirun\ and the histori¬ 
ans [al-mu’arrikhiin], who have been obsessed with it \uU‘a bi-hl\ and 
its like.®” 

The early mufassirun and ahl al-sirah / maghazi were clearly un¬ 
troubled by the fact that the Satanic verses narratives that they 
transmitted presented the Prophet as (momentarily) unable to dis¬ 
tinguish between Satanic suggestion and Divine Revelation, and 
thus as erring in the transmission of Divine Revelation to the point 

al-Qadi Tyad al-Yahsubi, al-Shifa hi-ta‘rifhuquq al-mustafa (edited by Muham¬ 
mad Amin Qurrat ‘Ali, Usamah al-Rifa‘i, Jamal al-Sayrawan, Nur al-Din Qurrat 
‘Ali, and ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Sayyid), Damascus: Dar al-Wafa’, 1972, 289. 
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of compromising the Absolute Unicity of the Divine. They were, 
in other words, unaffected by the notion of Prophetic Hsmah on 
the basis of which epistemological principle later orthodoxy would 
categorically reject the Satanic verses incident. Further, they were 
clearly untroubled by the fact that they were transmitting the Sa¬ 
tanic verses incident by weak isnads that—like the isndds by which 
the overwhelming majority of tafsir and slrah-maghdzl reports were 
transmitted—were either incomplete or contained unreliable trans¬ 
mitters, or both. They were, in other words, unaffected by the no¬ 
tion espoused by the Hadith scholars that, for a report to be true, it 
must be transmitted by a complete chain of reliable transmitters, on 
the basis of which epistemological principle later orthodoxy would 
categorically reject the Satanic verses incident. Neither of these two 
orthodox principles exercised epistemological authority in the two 
earliest discourses in which the person and Prophethood of Muham¬ 
mad were remembered and transmitted in the Muslim community 
of the first two centuries of Islam. 

We may conclude this work with two observations on the question 
that has most concerned Orientalist and Muslim scholars about the 
Satanic verses incident—which is precisely the question that we have 
not set out to answer: did the incident actually take place? In light 
of the fact that the Muslim community of the first two centuries of 
Islam overwhelmingly accepted the historicity of the Satanic verses 
incident, it is hard to see how it could have been fabricated and intro¬ 
duced into Muslim discourse by early enemies of Islam, as Islamic 
orthodoxy has argued. Orientalists have insisted that Muslims could 
not possibly have invented such an inauspicious story. We have seen, 
however, that early Muslim discourse did not view the Satanic verses 
incident as objectionable—or even as merely unobjectionable—but 
rather that the incident is illustrative of the standard understanding 
of Muhammad’s Prophethood among early Muslims. There is pre¬ 
sumably no reason, therefore, why they could not have made it up. 
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of Sohail Hashmi, who, after listening to me attempt to explain the proj¬ 
ect, fell uncharacteristically silent for some moments before expostulating 
furiously in his inimitable (and untranslatable) fashion: 6e bachchehyeh kis 
chlz sepanggd liyebaiiheho turn? (Approximately: “You: child! What is this 
creature with which you have chosen to pick your fight?”) Too right, but too 
late! 
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